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PART II. 

|YuN-.nsn-:ri] 


A 1 1 r S T O R v 

OF THE 


EGYPTIAN SUDAN, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


CHAPl r.K IV. 


rHE OF lilE NUESIAN or St) DAN f KINGDOM OF 

PLANK HN 


Aj-ti-k the departure of the prints of .Wu from Theirs to seek a 
refuge far their Rod inti themselves at Naphta, the condition of 
.l iT.i11 s in Fgypt passed from had to worse, and no man was able 
to make himself truly the king of Egypt. In Upper Egypt 
disturbances broke one everywhere, and such influence as'rhe 
priests who remained at Thebes possessed was used by them to 
thwart every attempt of the kings of the North to increase their 
power in the South. In the Delta itself the authority of the 
Buhastite kings was lightly regarded, and little bv little each 
governor of sl large City arrogated to himself the authority of 
;l king. L aking advantage of these circumstances, the native* 
piinces of Napata soon made themselves independent rulers of 
Nubia, and by degrees their authority was recognised over a 
tract of country which extended from the First Cataract in the 
north to the Blue Nik in the south. Under the influence of the 
pnesrs of Amen who had settled in their capital and had 
established on a Arm base the worship of the Nubian Amen they 
began to regard TUbes in Egypt and the country between that 
City and the First Cataract as parts of their kingdom, and they 

spared no pants in trying to turn the fertile Dongol* province into 

a c-opy of Upper Egypt, winch, indeed, in many particulars it 
closely resEmbk-d, 
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Ibe lime was ripe for the making of thi* attempt, md the 
population of this portion of the Nile Valley, containing as it ^ 
a large Egyptian element, was ready and willing to be ruled 
accordinjj to lbs lawsof Egypt, with the civilisation and religion 
and manner* ami customs of which they had been familiar far 
about fifteen centuries Since the time of Amen-betep H- 
^apats had been regarded as a second Thebes by the N ulna ns. and 
we may he sure that when yer-lfa™ usurped the title of " Prince 
of Kash," the act had a profound political as well as religious 
signification. Whilst the petty kings in the Delta were liSiting 
among themselves, ahd the chiefs in Upper Egypt were striving 
for sovereignty, the princes of Nubia were consolidating tberr 
power, and apparently Wing far a favourable opportunity of 
making a descent upon Egypt, The king* of the North were far 
too much occupied with their own affairs to Have either time <* 
Latent ion to give to the SfaUn.and, ^ they hud not sufficient 
power to take over the gold mines and work them as a govern¬ 
ment monopoly, that country interested them but little, and it wa-i 
l riX from the interference of Egypt far siwenii generations 

About the year ii.c 750 there reigned at N a pat a a Nubian king 
called Piinkhi. 1 Of his origin and of the circumstances which 
brought him to the throne wo know nothing, though his name 
suggest* that there was a si min of Egyptian blood in him, and he 

may weH have been a descendant of the great Theban royal line 
of which Amen was the ancestor. We may note in passing that 

oil a pillar in the temple which he built at Gebel Harkal he styles 
himself the son of Bast ” 1 he., the great goddess of the city of 
JhibastU in the Delta, but it isdifficnlt lo see how lie could be can- 
uL-cted with that city. Be this as it may. he enclosed his name in a 
cartouche, lie adapted the prenonten IJsr-MaAt Ka. j which he also 

enclosed in a cartouche, and placed in front of it the tide 
SnttH ffgt which Men*, the first king of Egypt, used to express 


1 Prelwail y l"ha ( of Manclhnv 

t There is preserved in (J.e L«wre a figure <A Mast appears m have 

l^eti dmliisited loibe gpdd^s by PlBnkhi ned his wi e K™**: »u I lfrnet ' 
Jtemfil-, p 4 . 4 , 
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ilis sovereignty over the South and the North, and lie styled 
himself “Mori Amen " (beloved of Amen), son of Bast.” These 
facts are interesting, for they prove that a Nubian prince of 
Napaia in the eighth century before Christ endeavoured to connect 
himself with the ancient monarchy of the Pharaohs, and used 
iheir titles, apparently not realizing thdr oj.net signification, and. 
it may be addl'd, his absurdity in doing so. and described himself 
as the son of an alien goddess, and the “ beloved” of a foreign god. 
Ik- also called himself “ son of R&: r In Northern Nubia we 
see on the reliefs in the temples built by the kings of Egypt 
figures of Tejun, certainly one of the oldest gods of Nubia, if 
not the oldest, but nowhere in Pi&nkhi's inscription, or on his 
buildings, is there any mention of this god, and it is dear 
I rein this fact dint Aims had been made [0 absorb the 
attributes of the indigenous god* of the country, and Imd 
become the d king of the gods" In Nubia as in Egypt, In the 
SGdan, as in Egypt, Amen appears in the form of a man, wearing 

pair of high leather* on his head, or as a man with a rim's 
head, or as a ram. and the Nubian* never confounded him with 
the ram-headed god Khnemu, who was especially worshipped in 
llic f. .ntc racls. [ lie horns of the species of rani sacred to 
Khnenm project horizontally from the side* of his head, whilst 
[hose of the ram sacred to Amen curl down on each side of the 
animal's face. As Pi An kill assumed the: titles of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, SO his Queen Kmiensat also adopted the titles of 
[lie ancient queens, and her name was enclosed within a 
cartouche ;* of her origin likewise nothing is known, but her name 
does not appear to be Egyptian.* 

The greatest event in the life i>f Firm kin was his expedition to 
EfiyP*. af which he caused a lengthy account to be cut upon a 
massive block of black basalt and set up in a temple built by him 
at Gebd Barkal f iliis object was found by an Egyptian officer 
intheSi1 dil.il in 1862, and was subsequently brought with great 
difficulty to Cairo, where it is now preserved in the Museum of 
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THE EGY 1 T 1 AX SUDAN 


Egyptia il Antiquities/ The tcjil IS the long(st atld filllest of »nv 
Nubian king known to ns. sind is of the ^rtattsl interest and 
value for the history of the pti-riod. It should, of course, I jo 
remembered that it is only a one-sided statement of fiicEs,. but, on 
the other hand, it is themfr authority on Paiinkhi X conquest of 
Egypt, and as such must be highly prized. I he Stele of Fiuiikhi 
is about 5 feet 10 inches high, b fee! wide, and I foot 4 inches 
thick, and the tejd fails one hundred arid fifty-nine lines. On the 
face of the rounded part of the side we see Amen seated, and 
behind him the goddess Mut; before him stands the king receiving 
the address which is made to him by Ncniareth, who is bringing 
a horse as a gift. At the feet of Pifinkhi kneel three kings, and 
behind tile goddess are five more ; the name of each is atiove him. 
The narrative sets forth that Ffftnkhi, tike son of Kh, the 
counterpart of Tern, and the offspring of a god, was a surcii, i.e., 
king from his mother's womb, and that a certain man came to him 
and reported that the w hole of the North of Egypt was in revolt, 
that Tafnekhth, a local chief of the town of Nefer in the Delta, 
had first seized the whole country as far as Memphis, and had 
tlien sailed up the Nik with a large number of soldiers, and that 
the governors of the great cities, of MedfilU, Oxyrhj ndvilS, 
Crocodilopolis, and other cities 051 the west bank of the Nile, had 
thrown open their gates and received him. This done, 1 afnekhth 
crossed the river, and several cities on the east bank submitted to 
him in a similar manner. The only one that stood out against 
Taftickhth was Her&kleopolis, the governor of which was 
Peftch&a-East; this lie besieged vigorously, and in a very short 
time no one could either come out of it or go into it. hen 
Pifinkhi received this intelligence it must have been clear to him 
that Tafnekhth was the kind of man to succeed, and to force his 
way southwards until he had Thebes at his mercy, but FEimkhi 
appears to have taken no steps to arrest his progress, I-ater 
moreover, we find from the narrative that the heads of the civil 
and military powers in all the cities of Egypt sent frequent mes¬ 
sengers to Piankhi, begging him not *' to keep silent; - for otherwise 

I For tlnj Ufi, sec M.iritue, Mm, ifi-vtt., plaits i-vi. Ii w.is first tr.tn*lalcd 
by E. d* koagt, ™ 186& sM C'&rfstmMt&if Tasc. iv., J'.-ins, 

S«e aha Brugsch, GtseftidUf, i$?7» W- ty-W * iin<l *» K *K ,uh 

Vtik ii.,pp. M&*a<4®3 Wiedemann, Atf. Gtfihtd***, p yd ff, 
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all the nomes Middle Egypt and the Land of the South would 
fell into the hands of Tafnekhth, They reported also that king 
Nemnreth, after resisting for some time, had at length thrown in 
his lot with Tafnekhth. 

Matters now appeared to be serious, so Fiunkhi sent a message 
to his generals I karma and LAmersekni, who were stationed in 
Egypt, and commanded his forces there, to go and seize all the 
men and cattle, and all the boats on the river, to slop all work in 
the Helds ami to drew up a force before the nome of Ikrinopolii 
in order to check the'advance of I afnekhth. Prom this state¬ 
ment it is clear that there must have been a force of Nubian 
troops stationed somewhere on the southern border of Egypt, 
which was always ready Lo defend Fianklli’s interest in L’pper 
Egypt. Ptfcnkhi sent bis soldiers some excellent advice, and bade 
them fight in the wiry in which they were accustomed to fight, 
and with boldness, because they were fighting for A men. H< 
also bade them, perform religious ceremonies when they arrived at 
Thebes, so that A inert, who was able to make one man to capture 
a thousand, may give them his potent-help. His advice is So 
paternal that he even provides them with a formula of prayer 10 
Amen, which runs i— 

“ O open thou the way before ns. and 

** Lot us fight under the shadow of thy sword : for 

p,: A child, if he he sent forth by tliee, 

" Shall overcome him that hath overcome multitudes." 
Piankha's soldiers returned him a suitable answer, and vowed that 
in his name they would do great tilings. When they arrived at 
'[ hefees ihey worshipped Amen according to their instructions, 
and ihen they embarked in their floats and sailed down the 
river. On their way they met a force of Tafnekhth's sailing up, 
and a fight took place in which the Nubians were victorious, 
capturing many boats and prisoners, and so destroying Tafnekhth N 
chance fjf reducing Herakleopohs. FiSnkhi’s troops then marched 
on to the relief of Herak]eo|xiliSj and when they arrived there 
they found that the siege was being directed by Tafnekhth him¬ 
self, assisted by Nemarcth, Anapcth, Shashunrj, and several other 
chiefs, including the governors of Ifusiris. Mcndes, Hermopolis. 
Parra, and Bubastis, The Nubians attacked the confederates 
without delay, and defeated them and captured several of their 
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bj'iitH-, but a ft: run nut managed to escape, and succeeded in Ending 
refuge al Ihi-pek, which, as Prof. Mispero has pointed out, may 
well be near tin modern AUFflka'i At dawn the neM morning 
the Nubians Left their boats and marched uguinst the foe, acid, 
according to PiAnkhi, his soldiers slew such a large number of 
men and horses that it was impossible to count them. The 
remainder fled, having suffered the ta worst and most disastrous 
" defeat which they had ever knenvn " 

Meanwhile Nemareth escaped and went to Llermopolis, and 
having gathered together the people and the cattle, he went with 
them into the city and entrenched himself behind its earthworks, 
and here PJAn kill's soldiers found him when they arrived. They 
surrounded Hermopolis, and then sent to report to their master 
what they had done. When Pifmkhi received the news he 
became like a panther in a rage, and swore by Amen that els soon 
as h« had performed the festival ceremonies of that god at 
Thebes, he would come in person, and make “the Land of 
'-the North to taste the taste of his daws." Leaving a force to 
besiege Hcrmopulis, the remainder of (he Nubians set out to 
attack Osyrhyndins, and having Captured the city wit Li all the 
fury of a water-flood, they sen! a report to tliis effect to 
Piiinkln. but the king's wrath was not appeased. They ne\t 
attacked Tatchen and captured Lt„ beating down its walls with a 
battering rat:i; they killed many of its inhabitants, including a 
son of T&fnckhfch, but when they sent the report of their success 
to the king his wrath was not appeased They nest attacked 
Hipponon, and captured it, but still iln: king was not satisfied. 

On the ninth day of the month Thoth (August-September! 
PiAnkhi set out from Napata, anti came down thickly on the 
wstters of the inundation to Thebes. Having per formed all the 
ceremonies, and made nil the offerings proper for the New Year 
festivals, lie re-embarked and went on to Hermopolisl Me left 
his IkkiC, and mounted his chariot, and attacked the city at the 
head of liis (roojis, and the enemy trembled He had his tent 
pitched to the south-west of the city, and made his soldiers build 
earthworks, stiffened with jutlcs, up to the level of tLie tops of the 
walls, and, having caused wooden shelters to be erected on these, 
he lilLed. them with archers and si i rigors, who poured thdr missiles 
among the people and slew many of them. After three days 
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Hermoptdis capitulated, and Nmnareth sent messengers, laden 
with rich gifts, to offer hA submission to Pianklii; he also sent 
his queen and iier women to entreat for mercy from the Nubian 
queen and princesses and ladies who had accompanied the 
Nubian king to Egypt. In due course Nemareth himself 
appeared, leading a horse with one hand and holding a sistrum in 
the other, and, having made a suitable speech, lie offered (o 
Fjftnkhi rich tribute. Having made an offering to Thoth, die 
great god of the city, Piunkhi went through the palace and the 
storehouses of Ncmarelh, and had ad their contents brought 
out before him, including the ladies of the royal kurlm, but on 
these hist he did not look at all. Then he passed on to the 
royal stud farm, stud when he found that the brood unites and 
fowls had been allowed to go hungry, he swore by the Sun-god 
that In: considered (his neglect of (In: horses to lie the very worst 
of alt the offences which Nemareth haLl committed, Piiinkhi 
ditided the spoil til Hermopoiis into two lots - one Ln: gave to 
Amen, and the Cither tie kept for himself- At this time Pcf-tcLnm- 
[Jast. governor of HerakkopollS, also brought tribute, including a 
mnnlier of very fine horses, Eli: tendered hi* submission in 
picturesque «ofds, Saying I hat he had fallen deep down into hell, 
and was buried III the blackness of night, ivben the light 
of Plan kill fell upon him, and his Llarkncss was rolled away, &e. 

Piiinkln then passed on lo Al' L-ahfln, which submitted to him, 
and he thus became master of the h’ayyflm ; the sen of TafriekhtEi 
was allowed to march Old with his followers unmolested. 
Mieluni and I'het-taui atso opened (heir gates |o Piunkhi, and then 
lie was able to go Straight OH to Memphis, Here, however, the 
gates were shut against him. He found some means of address¬ 
ing the jieoplc of the city, and told (hem that if (hey Id him III 
lie would offei sacrifice to Ftah and Seker, and then wiil down 
the river, arid that not even a child should cry out in alarm. 
S best: words ilie people did not believe, and they kept their gates 
fast shut, and, when they found a few Nubian artificers who were 
examining the quay, or the harbour, separated from the main 
body of the Nubian army, they fell upon them and kilkd thero. 
One night Tafnekhth appeared and addressed the: garrison of 
Memphis, which numbered k.ooo men, and pointed out to them 
how well the place was provisioned, and how strongly it was, 
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fortified, and tie advised them to offer resistance to Piiiiiklii, at all 
events until lie (Tafoekhth) returned- He then mounted Ins 
horse and rode away. The next morning PiAnkhi went to the 
west side of tlie city and examined the fortifications, and he found 
them very strong. When his soldiers saw them they made up 
their minds that the city could only he taken by casting up 
mounds against it, and attacking it under cover of wooden 
towers; but Pb'irikhi thought otherwise, and ordering his lioats to 
advance, they dashed in among the vessels which lined the quay 
sides, and as the water was u P to the wails, their bows 
projected over them into the city. From the bows of the boats 
the soldiers leaped into the city* and captured it with uII the 
forte of a water-flood. At dawn next day the king sent men 
to protect the temples, and then he Went and made an offering to 
the gods, and he purified the city, and made sacrifices to Ftafl 
and Seker. At this lime Auapeth, and Merkanshu, and Pctf 
Ast tendered their submission and brought him gifts. The 
following day Piiinkhi crossed the river to Kher-Ahi and 
sacrificed to Temu, and then he went on to Heliopolis to 
[jerform Ceremonies in honour of [he gods there. He first 
purified himself by bathing his face in the Sun Well, and then he 
offered u p wh i te oxen, &c,. to RA. i I e <m i ered the tempie oi Ra, 
■Old prayed many prayers there, and the high-priest also prayed 
on Ins behalf. 1 his done, he asperged and censed himself, and 
slum, taking with Him flowers and perfume, he mounted the steps 
of the shrine, and opened the doors of the ark, and saw' Ra face 
to face. He then adored the Boats of Rn and Tem, ant |, having 
j'hut. the doors i d the ark ami sealed them, he ordered the priests 
to let no other king enter the sanctuary. Piiinkhi was thus 
acknowledged king of Egypt by the pod Amen-Kg, and all the 
people knew that they must tender to him their submission as 
the god’s vicegerent upon earth. The following day the 
krfr* lVfii-Ast submitted arid paid him large tribute, and 
fifteen other kings, and dukes, and governors followed his 
example. 

Meanwhile I afrtc-khth, the leader of the rebellion, dismantled 
hh fortifications* ml fire to his treasure-houses, and, taking his 
soldiers with him, fled to the city of Meat- Thither Pftnkhj gent 
soldiers under the Erjui Peta-Ast, aad they rfew every man they 
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found there, Tnfnekhth seems to have escaped to some place 
among the sail lagoons near the Sc a-coast, and from this place he 
sent an envoy bearing his submission. He acknowledged his faults 
in picturesque language, and bigged Piinkhi not to punish him 
according to his deserts: in weighing his offonces he begs the 
ki ng to hold the scales of his judgment in such a way that such 
merit as he possesses by reason of his submission, and his suffer¬ 
ings anti misery, may tell in his favour as much as possible. 
Finally, he said be was ready to pay tribute to Ptankhi ami to 
swear an oath of allegiance, and he asked the king to send an 
envoy to receive the tribute, and to hear Inin swear the oath 
This Pifinkhi did, and Yafnckhth went into the house of his 
god, and in the presence of the Nubian commander-in-chief 
and a high-priest, he swore never to offend again ; this satis¬ 
fied Pi an kill, who accepted the tribute, and granted peace to 
Tufnekhth, Soon after this the cities of Cynopolis and Aphrodito- 
polis submitted to Piiinkhi, and thus the whole of Egypt was in 
liis power. Finally, two Governors of the North and two of 
tile South, ami all the other chiefs of the country, came and 
tendered their submission in person, but as all save one, 
Nemareth, were nneirenmeised, and were fish-eaters, they were 
riot admitted to the royal tent, and they stood outside ill awe, 
fi their legs (trembling) like those of women." 

There was nothing further for PiSnkhi to do, so his hoots were 
Loaded with the masses of tribute which had been given to him. 
and he sailed up the river with a glad heart, the people every¬ 
where receiving him w-ith joy. He had added the kingdom of 
the North, which at its conquest by him extended from (he 
Mediterranean to AsyUt, to his own kingdom of the South, and 
the Nile Valley So fur' south as Napata was once more subject to 
one king, just as It had been under the: NVIlJlh Dynasty, only 
ill at king was a SildiVnf instead of an Egyptian, Piiinkhi did 
not rule from Thebes as might have been expected, but he 
returned lo Napata with his spoil, a large portion of which fell, 
no doubt, to the share of the priests of Amen and their god- 
Probably with the view of commemorating his conquest of Egypt, 
Fi&nkhc built a large temple on the plain at the foot of Geliel 
Barkalp which was dedicated to Amen-Ha arid the other deities of 
his triad. It was at least 500 feel long and 135 foot wide, and 
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contained two courts, a hypostyle hall, a vestibule, and a sanctuary, 
which held probably three shrine*- The pylon which divided 
the first court from the second was decorated with batllc-scenes, 
processions, &c., copied, CIO doubt, from the temples t)f Egypt. 
The temple i* now a mu** of ruins, hut thanks to tint plans and 
descriptions mack: hy Cnilliaud, Hoskins, and I-opsins, when they 
were in a less confused slate than now T its general arrangement 
can be satisfactorily made out. As this has been discussed else' 
where in the present work, nothing need be said about it here. 
It is a moot point whether Piankhi repaired and enlarged a 
temple erected Sjv one of the great king* of thi.: XVII ith or 
XlXth Dynasty, oi built art entirely new edifice; it seems, 
however, most probable that ho adopted the farmer course. Jl 
is Impossible to think that the T hot hint* and Amen-hetcp king* 
did not build temple* in tin: capital of their Sftdfm kingdom, 
especially as under their reigns Napata must have been the great 
trading centre to which the slaves of the countries on the White 
and blue Niles, and the gold, red stones, ivory, ebony, ostrich 
feathers, skins, &c. # were brought. Hoskins tells 1 ns dial he found 
i■ j the burial ground at Mcrawi si Stone bearing one half of the 
name of Ramoses IE,: and Lepsms, probably referring to the 
same stone, 1 says that the oldest remains which existed at Gebel 
Barkal were confined to “one temple which Rameses the Great 
erected to Amen- Kit." The occurrence of the mine of this 
king oil an isolated block of stone proves nothing beyond the fact 
that some admirer of this king Cut hi* name on it, Asa matter 
of fact, Ramoses LI. had little interest in Napata, for in lliu Wadi 
'ULiki, near Uakka be Found a rich gold -producing Country 
which was far nearer Egypt than the mines of the region further 
south. And we know that bis name appear* prominently in 
plages where he built nothing. 

Pianklii seems to have neither restored nor built any temples 
ill Egypt ; if he did, no traces of them remain. The black basalt 
stele on which he caused to lie cut the history of ids campaign 
in Egypt tells LIS nothing concerning his subsequent acts, and 
therefore nothing is known about hi* dealing* with (lie chiefs 
further to the sooth in the Sftdtm, or tin; system on which he ruled 
1 TnTvefi t p. jRJt, t iMt&t, f>- 223, 
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hi* kingdom, The one document which lie has left us is, how- 
ever, most valuable, and its contents are of more than ordinary 
interest; moreover, the information which it gives ns is not to be 
obtained elsewhere. No other Nubian king has supplied ns with 
such a full account of the chief events of his reign, and that the 
reader may be able to Judge of his narrative in a consecutive 
form, an English rendering of it is here appended. A h a 
passages are obscure to modern investigators of it, and the mean¬ 
ings of some of the words in it are not yet known accurately, but 
the general sense of the document is quite clear, arid it prows 
tli at the Nubian Pi link hi was no mere savage conqueror, but a 
man endowed with a full belief in hi* divine origin, a capable and 
energetic soldier, and a ruler who, in the hour of hi* triumph, 
exhibited moderation in hi* dialings with the v,m<|nishcd, and 
who knew how to respect the temple* and gods of Egypt, and 
th : civil and religious institution* of the country whence hi* Own 
civilization, and religion, and laws were drawn. 


TRANSLATION Of TKE INSCRIPTION OP PrlttKHI MERI A WEN, 
King of tuck Egyptian S<?i>an, about tt.e. 730. 

On the first day of the month Thoth, in t he twenty.lirst year of 

the reign of the king of tin; South and North £ Piankhi-meri- Amen ), 

th? ever'living, His Majesty pronounced the [following| words : 
Hearken ye to the things which E have done more than [my] 
ancestors. 1 SCI] a sah h H (king), the emanation of God, and the 
living counterpart of Tem : [when Ij came forth from the womb I 
was decreed (literally, written down) to be a rule I' (Jby) who 
should Strike fear into Ills chiefs. I was recognized as a ruler hv 
my mother when 3 was in theegg(i,e„ in embryonic stale), and as 
a well-doing god, and the beloved of the gods, tliu soil oi Km the 

work of his hand* ^Pb'irikhbrneri-Amen j. 

One came and satS unto His Maj esly :" p The governor of the 
£t country of the West i Amcntet), the great duke iA' : ) in (he city of 
L ' Neter (£ai"s), l afuekhlh. [hath made himself master] in the noun: 

, in the nomo Ka-heseb, in I.HLp, in An, in Pa-nub, and 
“ iii White Wall (Memphis): he hath taken possession of the whole 
“of the West Country, from tHu region of the swamps ton the 
" north) to The t-iaui [a district of Mem pills]; he hath sailed up 
’■the river with a large number of soldiers, and all (lie lands or 
''both sides of the Nile have joined themselves unto him, and the 
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“dukes and the governors of the towns ami cilice which 3 mve 
“temples in them guard his feet like so irany dt?gs. Xone of the 
11 cities which are fortified hath shut its gates against him . . . , , in 
** the Homes of the south, The city of Mer-Tem, the city of L’a-RjV- 
“sekltem-khijpcr, the city of Neter-bet-Sabek (Grocodifopoltg), the 
“city of Pa-Multiset (Q^yrhynchus), the city of Thekansh, an cl 
“every town in the West Country, have unbolted their gates, by 
“reason of their fear of him. Then be betook himself to- the 
“ rtumes of the liast Country, and they also opened their gates before 
“ him, namely, IjeL-Kcniiit (Hippenun], Taiutchait, Suren-bet and 
'* Pi-neb-tep-ahet (Aphrodilopolis); verily [thus have they 
“done]. He hath also beleaguered Suren Aenen (Herakleopolis), 
“and lie hath completely surrounded it. 1 Of (hose who want to 
“come out Hone cometh out, ami of those who would go into it 
“ none goeth in by reason of the lighting which goeth on each day 
“(or, all day long) He hath invested the city closely at every 
“point, and every duke (As) kooweth the portion of the wall 
“ which lie is to attack]. He hath allowed every man among 
“the dukes and the governors of cities, which have temples in 
“ them, to dwell in his own district. [These things hath he done] 
“by reason of the arroganceqf his rebellions heart, and his heart in 
“Swollen wkll pride and joy,” 

And moreover, the chiefs, and the dukes, and the generals 
of the army which were in every town were sending messages 
to Eii-. Majesty every tluv, saying: “If thou kcepest silence 
“ill this matter then all the Laud of the Soutb, and the 
“ nomes of Middle Egypt, will be lost; Tafnekhth carrieth all 
“before him, and findefh none to resist him, Nemareth , - . . 
“the duke of l.Eet-urt hath thrown down the fortifications of 
“the city of Neferus, and hath himself laid waste his own town, 
“being afraid that Tafnekhth wiiI capture it; but when he was 
“besieged by him in another city, verily he departed and 
“ became a watcher of his feet, Nemarcth hath now forsaken His 
“Majesty and hath become an adherent of Tafnekhth, wIloih lie 
“serveth, and Tafnekhth hath handed over to him the norae of 
“Oxyrhynchus, and hath given to him everything that his heart 
“ desireth.” 

Then His Majesty sent messages to the dukes and to the 
Commandens-m-chicf who were in Egypt, namely to the genera,] 
Puanna, and the general I Ailkt-u kui, and to every general of 1 I ts 
Majesty in Egypt, telling them to go (piickly with boldness, and 
set in array the battle . . , . and to Seize tile men, and the cattle, 
and the t>arge3. which were on the river, and to prevent the 
labourers from going out to the fields, acid to stopivery ploughman 
from ploughing the land, and to beleaguer closely the country lii 
front of the name of Um (Hermopolis), and to light against it each 
dav. And thus did they. 


Literally, lie hath made himself [like a serpent] with [its] tail in (ilsj mouth, 1 ' 

IS 
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Then His Majesty made soldiers march into Egypt, and gave 
ihem strict commands, saying : “ Ye shall not [pass] the night in 
» pleasure, 1 but as soon as ye see that he hath set tifs troops in 
“ marching order, do battle with him. If any man shall say. He 
“ hath marched his infantry and cavalry to another city, then abide 
" ye where are until his soldiers arrive. Attack ye when one 
'Shall tell you that he is with his forces in another town, and Let 
“ 'the dukes whom lie hath brought to help h im be gathered together, 

“ [and] let the Thefiennu (Libyans), [and! as many soldiers us lie 
“ pleaseth muster [where they"will], and let the battle be set in 
- array according to ancient custom. And say. We do not know 
“bow to command him, and to give orders to his Soldiers, and la 
“harness the finest horses of the stable. Then fight in battle 
“ boldlv, for we know that it is the god Amen who hath sent us 
“ forth r And when ye arrive at the sanctuary of Last (Thebes), 
“opposite the Apts :i.e., Karnakand Luson, go ye into tin- water, 

“ and cleanse ye yourselves in the waters of the stream. Undress 
“yourselves at the head of the lake, unstring your bows, lav aside 
“your arrows, and Li not any chief imagine himself to he the 
“equal of the lord of two-fold strength, for the strvnglli of no 
“ mighty man shall prevail without his help. Him who is feeble 
■' of arm he makuth strong of arm i if the enemy be many, In: 

“ Itiaketh them la ill -e before till: hand of I ho impotent man, arid 
“ lie rtiaketh one man to load captive a thousand. Wet ye 
“yoursdve? in the water of bis altars, and smell ye the earth 
“before him,and say ye unto him ; 1 O make thou a wav for us, 
" and let us light under the shadow of thy sword, for a child, if he 
“be sent by time, shall overcome him that hath overcome 
11 multitudes.’ 1j 

Then the soldiers cast themselves on their bellies before His 
Majesty, saying: “Through thy naime Amen will work mighty 
“deeds bv iis. Thy counsel Leadeth thy soldiers, tlly bread is ui 
" our homes cm every road, and thy la:er quencheth our thirst, 

‘ thy might eiveth to us the sword of battle, and victory shall 
“ co-me to US by the mention of thy name. The soldiers who arc 

led Eiy a captain having unnatural passions shall not stand firm, 
"Who is like unto l 3 iec ? Verily thou art a strong king, thou 
“ workest with thy hands, and thou art the overseer of the operu- 
“ tions of war.” 

Then the soldiers made their passage down the river, and they 
arrived at the city of Thebes, and they did everything which His 
Majesty had commanded them to do, And they continued their 
journey down the river, and they met several large boats sailing 
up the river containing soldiers, and sailor*, ;md mighty captains 
of every kind of tlie Land nf the North, and every man of them 
was equipped with I he weapons of war and ready to do battle 
with the iiwvps of His Majesty. Then the soldiers of His Majesty 

1 l>-c KcugJf mmsSares: N [ {attaqun pas) petulant 1 * nufi, emme pourun, jcu. 
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infl ;cted a mighty defeat on them,, and slew a countless number, 
anit made prisoners of their soldiers, and captured their boats, 
ami they brought the captives alive to the place win: re IE is 
Majesty was, Then they marched on to the territory before the 
city of S«ton>hi;nen (Hcxakleopolis) in order to set iSi array the 
kitrle against the dukes and the kings of rhe Land of the North, 
tliai IS to say, to attack king Nvmareth, and king Wipeth, and 
Miashnnq, the chief of the Mashuasha, of tiro city of PfrAsAr nefa- 
J et, i.e. ? linsirisj : and 1 chet-Amen-fif-.ankh. the yrcat chief of the 
Mashuasha, of the city of Pa-ba-nob^t [Le., Memfes); and his 
eldest son who was commander of the troops of the city of Pa- 
Iehiiri-ap^rohuhiii ii,e., Hermopolis Parva) ; and live soldiers of 
ihr krfti liakeunifi ; and his eldest son Xesnaqeti, the chief of the 
Mftsftuasha in the nome of Ka-beseb: and every prince whocarrieth 
a fan in the Land of the North ■ and king L'asarken, who is in Pa- 
Past ( Bnbastis.1 and the city of Un-en-KA-Diefert; and every duke, 
and every governor of a city wherein there is a temple on the 
west of the river, and on th L: east of the river, and in the lands 
wErich are between them. Ail these had joined themselves 
together, and had become guardians of the feet of Tafn-ekhth, the 
great chief of the Land of die West, the governor of all the ternple- 
crti.es of the Land of the North, the prophet of Neith, the lady of 
Salt's. and the sum priest of tEic god Ftaji, 

I hr soldiers of Hi? Majesty marched against them, and they 
in Hie ted defeat upon them, the greatest defeat there ever was, and 
they captured their l>oats, on the river. A remnant of them made 
their escape and succeeded in reaching a place in the country on 
the western bank called Pa-pefc. As soon as the dawn came on 
the following morning the soldiers of His Majesty set out to 
attack them, and they rushed in among them arid slew such a 
large number of men and horses that it was impossible to say how 
many had died. Then panic seized the rest of them, and they 
fled to the Land of the North, having suffered a defeat which was 
greater and more disastrous than they had ever known . 1 

And king NLirmiroth sailed up the river, having been told that 
thi- city of Khcmcnnu i H crmcmol is) was [open] before the enemy, 
time IS, the soldiers of 1 Us Majesty [Pifmklli], He captured its 
people and its cattle, and he himself went into the city of L'n, 
Now tile soldiers of His Majesty [Tu'mkhi] were [in boats) on the 
river, and [encamped] on the territory of the nome of tin, and 
when they beard this, (he)' surrounded the nome of Un on all at& 
four sides, and they allowed no man eittier to come m or to go out: 
and they sent messengers to announce to IIis M ajesty, the King 

of the South and North £Pis nkbi-rneri-Amen ^j, the iifc-giver, 

each defeat which had been indicted outlie enemy by the forces 

1 When complete, (lie if« ju this pu:nt gave the number of die people wlho 
were-lain in Iht ew> ertg^-eiiKiits, but ilie riyunc.-, hive either been erased 
willingly or broken a*.,iy accidentally. 
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of His Majesty- And His Majesty raged like a panther, and said: 

“ Ef it should happen that they leave alive a remnant of the soldi its 
“ of the Land of the North, and if ally one of them escape to 
“ relate (he store thereof, and if they do not slay utterly every one 
“ of them, I swear by my own life, and hv the lore which i bear to 
iH Kn, arid by the grace whirl] Lather Amen hath shown to nu:, 
“ 1 hat I myself will go down the river and wuU overthrow every- 
" thing which lie (he,, Tafnekhtb) hath made, and will make him 
" to retreat from (In: light for evermore. When I have performed 
'■ tEie ceremonies, which belong to thv Festival of the New War. 
■' and I have made rny offering to Father Amen during Eiis beauti- 
“ ful festival, wherein he maketh Eiis beautiful appearance nt 
“ lire Festival ot the New Year, he shall Send me Away 111 peace 
“to see Amen during the beautiful festival of the Festival of Apt, 
“ and I shall make Enin to appear in his divine form in the Apt ofthe 
“ Soulh ' in his beautiful festival of (he Festival of (he Apt, On the 
** night of the Festival which is Established in Thebes, (be Festival 
“ which K.l ordained L when time began, and I sball make him to 
“ appear in bis temple, and lie shall take his position Oil his throne 
“oil (lie day wherootl the god entereth, which is the second day of 
“the third month of the summer, on that dav, I say, will I make 
“the Land of the North to taste the taste of my lingers." 

Now when the soldiers [of Elis Majesty Piankhi] who wen- in 
Egypt heard of the wrath which Eiis Mliestv nursed against them 
they waged war against the nome of Uaseb at Pa-Matchet 
{Oxyrhynchnsi, ami they captured it like a water-flood. They 
sent messengers to His Majesty [to announce tins], but his heart 
was not satisfied thereat. Then they attacked 'Patehen,* which 
was very strongly fortified, and they found it to E>c full of mightv 
men of war of all kinds of the Ijmd of (he North. And they 
constructed a lower * to send against it to beat down its walls, and 
they made so great a. slaughter among Its people tEint the dead 
could not be counted; among these was the son of Tafnokhth, the 
prince of the Mishuasha. They sent imsKcngi: rs to His MajeStv 
|to announce this], but his heart was not satisfied thereat. Then 
iliey attacked Ejet Hoi mu, and it opened its fortress, and the 
Soldiers of His Majesty entered therein. They sent messengers 
to His Majesty [to announce tins], but his heart was not satisfied 
thereat- 

On the ninth da}- of the first month of the summer. His 
Majesty set out on bis journey and went down the river to 
Thebes, and he took part in the celebration of the Festival of 
Amen, the Festival of Apt. Then His Majesty continued his 
journey down the river to the city of Un- And His Majesty 
came forth from tin: cabin of hi* barge, and Eu- harnessed Eiis 
horses, and mounted his chariot, and the terror of Elis Majesty 

1 I-e., the uinpk of Xiikot. - Literally, made, 

1 A fonnuss near Memphis. * Le., a hatremijr r .i m , 
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pcneErated even to the remotest parts of the country of tlit': 
Snti Asia ?), and every heart quaked with ihn fear of him. Anil 
His Majesty rushed forth and threw himself upon thoge whom 
Isis soldiers hated, and he raged at them like a panther, and said : 
“ if ye still continue to fight, and if ye slill gainsay my com. 
14 mauds, and if ye, moreover, persist in your rebellion 1 must in 
truth put the fear of me in the Land of the North- 41 And he 
inflicted upon them a terrible defeat, disastrous and Crushing, 
Then u tent was pitched for him to the south-west of the city 
of Hermopohs, and he besieged ihc city every day. He made 
heaps of earth to cover the walls, and lie ret up wooden stagings 
to scale tin m. And I hi: archers [who were in them] shot forth 
arrows, and the leathern slings hurled forth stones to kill people 
[in the city] everv day. And it came to pass on the third day 
that the cdy of In was in a stinking state, and the people thereof 
could not breathe by reason of the stench [of ihe coi|>sesJ- 
Then the city of Pn cast itself upon its belly, and it offered up 
supplications for mercy before the king (^W, i,e„ EIi-s Majesty 
Piankhi). And envoys c;une forth with things of every kind 
which were beautiful to look upon, that is to Say, gold, precious 
StOti*S Ol every kind, and apparel made nd the Finest linen, [ftnd 
they said]; " He hath risen ! The uraeus is on his brow, he hath 
" placed his terror jin our hearts], and it is unnecessary for us to 
“allow many days to pass before making supplication to his 
“crown." Then he [i.e., Nanaretb] made his wife to couk', the 
w ife of a king' and tin: daughter of a king. Xestheiltmeb, to make 
supplication before the queen and royal concubines, and 
princesses, and sisters of the king (i.e., of Piankhi), and she 
cast herself upon her belly in (lie house of the women, before the 
queens, saying, “O come with me, queens, and princesses, and 
“ royal sisters, and make ye to lie at peace llorus, the lord of the 
" palace, whose souls are mighty,and whose word cometh to pa^s 
(i with great effect indeed, O come ye . , . , ,” 

[Fifteen lines of the text art: hen: broken away] 

“ , , , . , the way of life. 1 Ifl were to ascend into the sky like an 
“ arrow, I should be [caught by thee. Have submitted to thee] 
“ ihe countries of the South, and the land of the North bows in 
“homage before that. We beseech thee to let us Jive under 
“thy shadow , ... Not a grown man is seen with his father, 
“ and thy noim-s are filled with children." And he cast himself 
upon his lieily before His Majesty , . , , saying: “O Horns, 
“lord of the palace, behold, it is thy souls who have done this 
41 thing unto me, I am one of tlu royal vassals, who art bound 
“to pay tribute into thy treasury, whose tribute thou dust 
“compute, but I will pay unto thee mote than they all. 41 Then 
he brought the tribute which bad been laid upon him, silver, 
gold, lapis-lazuli, turquoises, copper (?), and [precious] stones of 

] This is.i part of the speech of die CMaqiitr^l reijcl tcv Pi.inkle 
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i'utv kind in large quantities, arid he filled the treasure-house 
with these offerings. He led a horse in Ins right hand, ami in 
his left he held a sistrum, a sisimrn of gold and lapis-lazuli 

Then [PLankhi] rose in his palace, and he caine forth and 
went to tlic Temple of Thoth, tne Lord of the Eight Gods, and 
he slaughtered oxen, and calves, and geese, to Father rhoth, 
the Lord of the Fight Gods in E. 1 1>: House of the Eight (bids, and 
the fighting men of the nome of Un [Hermopolis] shouted for 
joy, an d the pr iests said: "Right well hath Homs, the son of 

L ' Kd, ^pji'mkhi J, taken up his place in his town- Thou hast 

“ made loVVis a festival inasmuch a> thou hast protected the nomc 
EH of Un." 

Then His Majesty set out to go to the palate of king 
Nemareth, and he went through every chamber of the royal 
house, and his treasury, and Ills Store-houses. Then he made 
them bring to him the queens and the princesses, and they were 
loud in their praises of His Majesty after the manner of women, 
bn} H LS Majesty did not permit his face to turn towards them. 
And IIis Majesty went, on to the place where tile horses were 
kept, and into tlie stalls of the foals, and he perceived that they 
had been suffering from hunger, and he said; '"I swear bv my 
“ own life, and by the love which 1 have for Ri, who renew'dli 
“the (breath ol] life which is in my nostrils, that, to my mind, 
" to have allowed my horses to Suffer hunger, is the worst of all 
“ the evil things which thou hast done in the violence of thy 
" heart, I can testify to the terror of a lord in thy people. 1 
<H Knowest them not that the shadow of God is upon me, and that 
“ my luck never faileth me ? 3 swear that if any man whom I 

“ bad not known had done this thing to me 1 would never hate 
" remitted to hint his offence. J was brought forth from [mv 
“mother’s] womb having l>een brought inio being from a divine 
“ egg, ami the god In got me and set bis person [in me]. S have 
“ never done anything without him,and ne himself hath decreed 
“ that which i have done,” 

Then His Majestv t««»k count of the spoil for the treasure, and 
of his storehouses [which he dedicated] as an offering for Amen m 
the Apts. And the governor of Sutcn ■l>orti:ii (Herakleopolis p 
Fef-teh- 33 -Bast, came with Ills gifts to Pharaoh, gold, silver, 
[precious] Mones of all kinds, and the finest horses from his 
stables, and he cast himself n]mm Isis holly in the presence of Ills 
Majesty, and lie said : “Homage to thee, O Horus, thou mighty 
"king, thou bull who subduest bulls! 3 dug out a place for 
|B myself in the TuaU I was sunk deep down in the darkness, 

: A Jlih nil |M]Jp ltOu/jit l “Me ru'iMille [Mi nm ctEiir ! j'3! 1 u 
(eiai la Icecur du nuhrt k t« gens : ” and lirugsdi renders; ” Thnt thou 
hail hud Eliy li-curt ltiiH! 1 h.ir.i.;1 l Mils, evidence cs f'J ra idlici) -of ihv habitual 
views" (JJ, 

* I.e.. the Other World. I fe means tff say, H f was in the blackest hell, 1 
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" when light was cast in on me- 1 found no friend in the day of 
" evil, or aov one who supported me in the day of battle except 
"thyself, O king. Thou liaise roiled away the darkness which 
“wn* over me. Henttforward 1 will be thy servant, and all my 
11 possessions are thine. Sirtmi-henen shall pay tribute into thy 
“palace, for behold, thou art the image of Ra-E-lurmaehis and 
“ thou art above the stars which never fail {akkamu ilis 

11 existence is thine in thy capacity of kinj;; he never diminisheth 
“ and thou Shalt never diminish, O king of the South and North, 

^ Pleli] kb fj who li vest for ever [ ’’ 

Then Hi- Majesty sailed down the river to Ap-she ri.e,, the 
PayyfnnX near to L chvnt (Al-LAhhn), and he found the city o f Ha 

(RiVsekhem-khepeT']j,, with its fortifications manned, and its 

fortress shut agamst him, and it was filled with mighty men of 
war of all kinds from the Land of the North. And Mi Majesty 
sent ll message unto them, saying: " 0 ve who live Ln the death 
« of the Tuat, deprived of .... - ye wretched ones! O ye who 
“ live in death, if another moment pass without your having 
1,1 opened your gates to me, verily ye shall suffer the doom of 
“ vanquished folk, and it shall be disastrous to the king. Do riot 
"ye dose the doors of your lives at the block of slaughter this 
“day; do not lew* death and hate life, , . , , . 1 hen they sent 

messengers unto His Majesty, saying: " Indeed the shadow of 
“god is on thy head, 0 son of Nut/ and he hath given unto thee 
“his two hands. The thing which is imagined in thy heart 
fi cometh to pass straightway, even as that which Cometh forth 
“ from the mouth of God, fesr verily, thou art Ixjrei of God ; this 
Li wcm® by the work* of thy two hands. \ erily [this is] ihy city, 
" and its enclosed fortifications [arc thine] . - , , - let every man 
“enter and I i’t c: verv man g« i fort h, and let H N f c* jesty fo will be done. 
Then they came forth w ith the Son of the Rrinte of Mashuasha, 
Tafnekhth, And the soldiers of His Majesty entered into the city, 
and he did not slay any man whom he found therein, [Then 11 is 
Majesty sent men] with those who had the seals to seal up his docu¬ 
ments (?), and he had a list made of the things in his treasury for I he 
treasury, and the contents of the store-houses were counted as 
offerings for his father Amen-Ka, the ford of the thrones of the 
Two Lands. 

And His Majesty continued his journey down the river, and he 
found the city of Mer-Tem, the Temple of Seker-neb-scbetcli, with 
[its gales] shut. Suit before lie came thereto, a conflict broke out 
within it .... - and fear [seised] them, and terror closed their 
moutiis Then Hie Majesty sent messengers unto them, saying: 
"= Verily there are two ways before you; choose yc according 
“to your desire. Open your gates and ye shall live; keep 

. 1 EA, the goddess e# llit sky. 

* Literally, “irons ibe mouth of ihy iwohaiulS- 
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“them closed and ye Mia 11 die: for My Majesty passvth by no 
<J city that kocpeih Lis gates shut M Thereupon His Majesty 
entered straightway into the innermost part of this ci|y, and be 
dedicated . . , , , [ami offered t-aerifieek] to the goddess Menbi- 
khent Sefretch, And he made a list of the contents of his 
treasury' and store houses which he Set apart as offerings to A men 
i if the Apt?. 

"E bon His Majesty continued his journey down (In- river to 
Thet-tani, 3 ami lie found its fortifications closed mid manned bv 
might v men of war of all kinds of the Land of tin 1 South Anri 
they opened the gates of their strong places, and they cast llu-m 
selves upon their bellies, fund tliev Sent messengers to] His 
Majesty, [saying]: “Thy father hath decreed that thou shall 
“possess bis heritage ol the lordship of the Two Lands: thou 
“hast taken possession of ihem, and thou art the ford over all] 
“ the earth." Then His Majesty went forth [from she cabin ot 
Ins boat , and he offered up a great sacrifice to the gods who 
dwelt in this city, oven, calves. jgtcSe, and good and pure things 
of everv kind. And he had a lisi of the contents of the treasury 
made for his treasury, and of the contents of the store-houses he 
made offerings [to Amen of the Apts]. 

[Then His Majesty advanced to] While Wall (i.e.. Memphis), 
and he sent messengers unto the inhabitant* thereof, saying: 
" Shut ye not your gates, and there Shull he no lighting inside 

your city. 5 ly entry therein shall be like unto the entry of the 
“ god Shu, who is from primeval lime, and my going forth shall 
“ be as his going forth, and 111V passage shall not 1 m: obstructed. 
“ E will make an offering unto f’tah and the gods who are within 
“White Wall, ! will perform all the ceremonies appertaining to 
“Seker in the secret sanctuary, l will look upon the god who is 
'" on bis southern wall [ne. d PtiiftJj and then 1 will sail oil down 
" the river in peace . . . , White Wail shall remain unharmed 

" and safe, and not a child shall raise n cry of distress. Consider 
“ ye now the Homes to the south. Not a man in them, except 
“such as hath uttered blasphemies against god and haih revolted, 
“hath been riain, for the block of slaughter hath only been 
” prepared for those who have rebelled,'" 

[Nevertheless the inhabitants of White Wall] shut fast 
their gates, and they caused a Company of soldiers to go forth 
against a few of the soldiers of His Majesty who were artificers, 
and master masons, and boatmen and (hey slew them on 
the river l>ank of White Wall. And behold that Prince of 
S:Us (Tafockhrh) came to White Wall bv night, and he g:iVL' 
orders to his soldiers, and i > his transport men, and to every 
officer of his scJcliers who were in ad eight thousand men, 
and he admonished them very Strictly indeed [saying] ;—“ Verily 

1 E'Eiis Strong fortress wfts Imill h>' Ainein:inli.ii aad marked thi; 
diviiiwh between Lower and ripper Ejiypt. El lay a little ti> the south oe 
Strnbfilir-. 
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u Mcn-Neler is filled with the bravest, mightiest men of war of 
“ail kinds of the Lard of the North, and its granaries are over- 
" flowing with wheat, and barley, and grain of all kinds, and 
'■ weapons of all kinds afe [stored therein], and [the city is 
“surrounded by] a Will, and thr great Ijaslions are built as 
"* Strongly as the craft of the mason oar build them, and |as] the 
" river tlowelh round its eastern sale no place for attacking it can 
“ he found there. The byres remain fulil of cattle, and the 
" treasury is stored with silver, gold, bronze, clothing, incense* 
H honey, and unguents. I am going away, and I commit 
“ [this] property to the chiefs of eIiu North, I will open their 
“ domes for them, and 1 will become , , . [defend ye these 
1 for a few] days until I come.” Then he mounted his horse, 
fur he could not depend upon his chariot, and he went down the 
river through fear of His Majesty. 

And as soon as it was dawn on the following day, His Majesty 
set out for White Wall ; he landed on the northern side of the 
city, rinding that the waters reached up to the walls, and the 
boat s came tip close to l he [quayj of I on- N efer (M uinpli i si. An > I 
E-tis Majestv snw that it was strongly fortified, and that the walls 
thereof had been made higher by means of new buildings, and 
that the bastions thereof were prot icled with fortifications, and that 
there was no place available whereat it might In: attacked. Now 
every man among llie soldiers of Elis Majesty spake has opinion 
as to the method which ought to he followed in attacking [the 
city], and every one saidCome, let us surround if on all 
“sides .... verily its soldiers are very many. And the master 
“of affairs [or, works] said:—Make a passage to it, We will 
“ threw up earth against the walls thereof, and On this we will lay 
“ planks of olive wood firmly fastened together, and we will erect 
“ wooden towers, and wifi make wooden , . , . round about 
“ ils whole circuit, and with these whs will make breaches every- 
“ w here in it from the mounds of earth and the , . , , to raise 
“the ground by its walls, and we shall [thus] find a path for our 
“ feet." 1 

Then was His Majesty filled with rage like a panther, anti he 
Said :—“ I swear by my own Life, and by tile love of Kzi, and by 
Li the grace of mv fa tiler A inert, that l believe ’ this hath 
“ happened in res|ject of it by the decree of Amen- This (be., the 
n L.ji^ech given above) is the speech of a man . . . and the 
“ names of the south; they opened their gates to him [whilst he 
“ was] on the road. They have not set Amen til tI’ m- 3r hearts, 
<l and they know not his decree; this hath he done that he 
u might make his souls cause his terror to lie see a, I shall 
“capture the city like a water-flood, and this hath [my father 
“ Amen] ordered me to do,'" Then he made his boats to 
advance, and his Soldiers to attack the quay of Men-Nefer; and 

J LittraUy, Sl [ find !1 (?}. 
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they passed in among the barges, mu! transports, and alt boats 
with decks, and all the boats without, and these, in very large 
numbers, they tied up their own lioals to the quay of Meu-Nefer, 
with thdr bows close in to the houses of trie City . . . and 

none of the soldiers of His Majesty caused one child to cry 
nut in distress. Then IIEs Majesty himself had the vessels, 
and they were very many, drawn close to (the quay]. And 
His Majesty said unto his soldiers:- Jt resteth now upon yon 
“to act } surround the walls, and enter the houses on the 
“ waters of the rivet 1 . If any man among you entcreth by the 

wall, let him not stay upon the place where he is , . . , "Offer 
Hr no resistance to the captains [who wish to suhmil], for that 
" would be an, abominable thing [to do]. We have closed the 
11 country of the South, and we have arrived at the Country of lhe 
" North, and we sit upon Makhi.taui." 1 

And His Majesty captured the town of Men-Nefer like a water- 
don hE, and III: slew a large number of the people who were 
therein, and the prisoners were brought alive to the place 
where His Majesty was. And when it was dawn on the following 
day. His Majesty caused men to go then; to protect the temples 
of God, and lie performed act-: of warship in the sanctuary of 
thr- gods, and he poured out libations to the divine cluefs of f’lel- 
ku-Ptab, and Ik: purified Men-Nefer with natron and incense, and 
In: set the priests in tln-ir appointed places. Then His Majesty 
went to the temple [of Ptafi] and he poured Out a libation at the 
entrance thereof, and he performed all the ceremonies which are 
prescribed for performance by the king, lie entered into the divine 
hrni3C, ami hi: offered up a great sacrifice to LTah upon his 
Southern V\ all, consisting of osen, calves, geese, and everv kind 
of good thing. 

Then His Majesty went into bis house, and he heard that all 
tin: towns' which were in the district of Men-Nefer, that is to sav, 
the town of 1,1 eripetnasi, and Ptmi- .... naunii, and Pehekbcii- 
nebiu, and I auhibit, had opened their gates, and that all the 
inhabitants thereof had betaken themselves to flight, and that, no 
man knew where they had gone. And Auapeth and Merkanshu, 
tb« chief of the Masluiasha. and the erf»i Pela-AstCta, and 
all the dukes id the Land of the Norlll came bearing their 
offerings to look upon the beauties* of Elis Majesty. And he 
ndjudged the contents of the treasuries and store-houses of 
Memphis as offerings for Amen, and Ptah, and the company of 
the gods Who were in Het-ka-Ptab (Memphis). 

And at dawn on the following day His Majesty made a journey 
to the east side of the river, and he made an offering to Tern in 

! A lyime meaning, *' The ESnhmcc of she Two Linds. ‘ Ttiis pl-iee was n^-ir 
Memphis. 

■ be, to espeneacc ttic nobtc qualhiei forgivenr;.:. ami nai[iiuinLniily of 
E’lftnkhi. 
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Kher-Aba/ and to the company of the gods hi the temple, 
and to the company - of the gods of the Atnbel, and to the 
gods who arc therein* consisting of oxen* calves, and geest, 
so that they might give life, strength, and health to the king of 
the South and .^urtil, Finnkhi, living for ever, 

Then His Majesty set out for Aoiiu (Heliopolis), over the 
mountain of Kber-Afta, by the road of the god ^ep to Khtr-Aliii, 
and IIis Majesty went On to the camp to the west of the town of 
the two wells (or lakes) Merti !i.c,,the modern Matarivn), and 
he made art offering there, and lie purified himself in the pool 
of water, and lit- bathed his face in the milk (i.e., water) of Nut, 
wherein R-i bathed his fate. And lie passed on to Shni-qa-em 
A nun, and he offered up a great offering then* before Kiashe rone, 
consisting of white oxer, milk, ati/i, intense, and sweet-smelling 
wood of all kinds. And as he was going along he went into'the 
House of Ra f and lie entered the temple, and prayed many prayers 
therein. And the chief kktr bfb priest offered up prayers that 
the attacks of fiends on the king might be repulsed. And he 
performed the ceremonies of the pt? sbti (?) chamber, and he 
girded aliout him the garment, and he purified himself with 
incense, and he Sprinkled himself with water, and he brought 
the <inkkitt flowers of tlm shrine {k£t-hcrtbetti, i.e., the house of the 
obelisk), and he took perfume* and he ascended the steps to the 
great ark in order that he might look upon Ra himself in the 
shrine \J>ct-bfnik'iit \. And His Majesty stood up there by himself, 
he drew back the bolts, and opened the doors of the ark, and he 
ga^ed upon Ra sn the shrine, and he made adorations before the 
Mate! Itoat of Ra, and the Sektet Boat of Tem. Then he drew 
together Shu doors [of tile sailCtnary] and set day upon them], 
whereon he impressed the sen! of the king himself- And lie 
admonished the priests, saying: "I have set [my] seal. Set no 
“ other king whatsoever who may stand | here| enter/’ And the 
priests cast themselves upon their bellies before His Majesty, 
saying : " Horns, who loveth Annn (Heliopolis.) shall endure, 
‘■iind flourisll, and shall never diminish [ " 

And His Majesty went on and entered into the house of Tern, 
and be performed the ceremonies connected with the offering of 
figure* made of anti of Tem-Kheperi, the prince of Amin, 

Then the king Uasarkcn came to see the beauties of llis 
Majesty. 

And l-Jis Majesty set out on the following morning at dawn, 
at the head of his "boats from the river bank, and journeyed to 
Ka i]em. And liis Majesty's tent was pitched t<> the south of 
Kaheni, and to the east of Ka-qem, and the kings and the dukes 
oi the Land of the North, and all the chiefs, and all the fan- 
hearers anti all the umbrelhvbearers, and all the nobles, and all 
the royal kinsfolk from ihe East and from the West Coutitries, 


1 A city which occupied the site of Old Cairo. 
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and from the regions of Middle Egypt, came to look upon the 
beauties of His Majesty. And the iirpti Pain-Astet threw him¬ 
self upon his belly before Elis Majesty, saxing: “Come thou 
“to Ka-qem, and may the god Khent-Khattld look upon thee* 
" and the goddess Kbuit protect thee. Offer thou sacrifices to 
1- Horns in his temple, oxen. Calves, and geese. Enter thou into 
“my hojise, open the doors of my treasury, and make thyself 
'■ lord of the property of my father. I will give unto thee u> 
“ much gold as thine heart can desire, and a mass oF copper (or 
“turquoise) as large as thyself, and the finest horses which are 
"in my stud-farm, and the liest and strongest which are in 
" my stables," Then His Majesty went to the temple of 1,1 ern. 
kbent-Khatthi and made an offering of oxen, and calves, and 
geese to his father l,leru-khenl-Khntthi. I III: lord of Qeni-Uf. 
And His Majesty went into the palace of the Efyi Pc^-Ast, who 
presented to him gold, silver, lapis-Lajsulj, copper (or turquoise), 
and a great mass of property of all kinds, that is to say, suits of 
apparel made of byssus of every quality, and coudies, and cover¬ 
lets of fine linen, and anti perfume, and vases fid] of unguents, 
and all the best horses and mares in his stable?. Then 
heta-Ast purified himself and swore an oath by [his] god before 
the kings anti governors of the Land of the North, saying: 
" Whosoever shall conceal his horses, or hide any property 
“which lie hath [from His Majesty] shall most assuredly die the 
“death of his father. These things I declare so that ye may 
“ Cuasr- to offer opposition t ,0 him, And if ye know of anything 
JL that belongetb to me which I have hidden from His Majesty of 
"the things of my father's house ye shall certainly declare it. 
" whether it be gold, or silver(?), or [precious] Stones, or metal 
|L vessels, or bracelets, or gold ornaments for the neck, or metal 
“ collars inlaid with precious Stones, or amulets for any 
" member of the body, or crowns for the head, or rings for the 
"ears, or ornaments worn bv the king, or gold v.ises wherein 
“ the king performeth the ceremonies of purification, or [precious] 
"stones of any sort or kind whatsoever, I have given to the 
■ king thousands of suits of apparel made of the finest linen, 
“every kind being of the best which l have in my house, and I 
" know [O king] that thou wilt be satisfied therewith. Pass 
11 thou now into my stud-farm and choose thereout ns many of the 
11 horses which please thee ns thou desirest " And His Majesty 
did so. 

Then the kings and dukes spake unto Hfo Majesty, saving; 
“Permit us to depart iiuto our towns, and we will open «sr 
“ treasure-houses, and we will choose thereout the things which 
“thy heart loveth, and we will bring unto thee the best horses 
"from our stnd-furm&p and the finest of our chargers." And Hi? 
Majesty did so. [Here followethj the list of the names of the 
kings 

King Osorkon ill liu bast is and Kd-riefer. 
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King 3 it Thenteremu and Ta-flll- 

Duke Tchc( - A [iiL‘ii -iuif-ii nkh in Mendcs and Ta- . . . -Ka. 

His eldest son, Amkh-lleru, cOfnmaiider-in-chiel mi Pa- 

Tebuti-^p-rehuh- 

Duke ilerhantah in Sebonuylus, and Pa-ljebi, and Sma- 

Betutet. 

Duke and Prince of the Mashuasha, PaihenMn Pa Sept, and 
r . „ pen-Aneb fretchet 

Duke and Prince of the Musluiasha, Penan in Busins. 

Duke mid Prince of the MSshuasha, Ncsna^eti in Fliarbae- 
tites ( 7 ). 

Duke and Prince of the M ash u as ha, Sekht-Peru-na- 
shennu, in Pukerer. 

Prince of the M&shuasha [ini Pentaurt. 

Prince of ihe MSdiuaslia ]in] Feoth-bekhent, 

The Prophet of I lores, lord of Sekhtiin, Pelii-Mcni-sma-tiui, 

Duke lli.irbasa in Pa-Sekhet-nebt-Satit and in Pa-Sekhetneb- 
Refycsaui 

Duke TcheVkhiftu in Khent-Nefer. 

Duke Pa-Bas in Kher-dha and in Pad l ip, 

[These came with their offerings of fine objects of all kinds, 
that is to say, gold, silver, [lapis-lazuli,) copper (or turquoise), 
[and a great mass of property of all kinds, that is to say, suits of 
apparel made of byssus of every quality], and couches, and cover¬ 
lets of lime linen, and four perfume in vases, .... and all the 
best horses and mores [in Ills Slables .... 

[And it came to pass after ] these things that one came ant 
told His Majesty, s.rymg ; l< [Tafnckhth] hath [gathered together 
■’his soldiers, and he hath [torn down] Ins walls through feat o 
“thee, he hath sot fare to his treasure-nouses, lie hath Hud in a 
" iKiat on the river, wild lie hath entrenched him^lf strongly in 
,L the city of Mi :-t [with his] soldiers." And His Majesty caused 
fighting men Io go and stu what had happened, and they did so 
under the command of the Effiii Petit-Ast. And they came Iiack 
and retorted to His Majesty, saying : " We have killed every man 
whom wo found there;” and His Majesty gave a reward to the 
hipfi Pcli-Ast. Then Tafnckhth, the Prince of Mashuasha. 
liLurd of this, and he sent an envoy to (he piece where His 
Majesty was to make supplication, saying \ “Be thou at peace 
“ [with me]- I have not seen thy face during the days of shame. 
" I cannot stand against thy lire, and tin.' terror of thine onset 
11 hath vanquished me. Behold, thou art the god Nnbt, the 
“ governor of the South, and the god Jfenthu, the mighty bull! 
" 1 [i every matter whereto thou hast set thy face thoLt hast 
found none who could resist ibee. I have reached the titter- 
■“ most swamps on the coast of the Great Green Water 'i.e„ the 
“ Mediterranean), hut 1 am afraid of thy souls because thy word 
" of fire hath become an enemy to me. Is not the heart of Thy 
“Majesty refreshed by reason of the things which thou hast 
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“done unto me? Behold, I am in very truth a most miserable 
“man; punish thou me not in proportion to [my] ubominahlft 
* l deeds The measure of the- scales lakoth count of p f-t weights, 
“and do thou double them on rny behalf in forgetting [my 
" misdeeds]. If thou sowost sued tliou wilt meet it [again] in 
“ [its] Staiofi, and dig thou not up the trees when they ate SU 
“blossom- Thou hast sown the terror of thee in my body, and 
11 the fear of thee is iu my bom's. I do not any longer sit in the 
H beer-hall, and no mail hringekh to me the hare. Behold, I only 
"eat the bread [required] by hunger, and I only drink the water 
" [demanded] hv thirst. Since the day when thou didst hear my 
“name wretchedness hath been in my bones. My head hath 
" lost its hair, and my apjiarel is rags. I have fled and taken 
” refuge with the goddess Nit (Xdth). O eoirn- to me and turnthou 
"thy face to me I Seeing that I have separated myself from my 
“sin, Judd then tin,’ servant guiltless, and lift his [sin] from him. 
“ t beseech thee to receive rny goods into [thy] treasury, the gold, 
“and the [precious.] stones, together with the best of my horses, 
" and an abundant supply of even,' thing. I beseech thee to Send 
“ co me an envoy to take them, and to remove the fear which 
■■ is in my heart- Verily I will go in his presence into the 
"temple, and l will purge myself of my sin by swearing an Oath 
" [of allegiance to thee] by God," 

Then His Majesty sent the kh -r hah priest Pet-a-Amen.-[nebj- 
nesC-Caui ami clu: commander-in-chief Piiarina, and Tafileklith 
loaded them with silver, mid gold, and raiment, and (precious] 

atones, and he went into the house of |li|&] god, and prayed imlo 
him, and purged himself of bis sin, and swore an oath of 
allegiance by God, spying: “ [ will never again transgress (lie 
“ decree of the king, and I will never oppose the words of His 
“Majesty. I will never again injure (?) any duke without thy 
41 knowledge, and I will perform the king’s behests, and l will 
" never transgress any decree which he hath uttered." And with 
these words the heart of His Majesty was satisfied. 

Then oiio came and reported to HU Majesty, saying; “ The 
"city of fynopolis hath opened its gates, and the city of 
“ Aplirotlitopolis hath cast itself on its belly. There is now no 
" nonie shut against His Majesty of the uomes of the South, or of 
"the North, or of the Wttt, or of the East. The districts of 
" the Interior are on (heir bellies through fear of thee, and they 
“have brought their property, its they were bound to do, to the 
“ place where Hie Majesty is, even like servants of the palace . 11 

And at dawn on the following day the two governors of the 
South, and the two governors of the North, with their uraei on 
th eir foreheads, came to smell I he ground of li.e., do homage to} 
the souls of His Majesty, and behold the kings and dukes of the 
Land of the North came also to look upon the beauties of His 
Majesty. Now their legs were like the legs of women. And 
they did not enter into the house of the king, because they were 
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uncircumcised, and they were eaters of fish, [» habitjj which 
is held in abomination in the royal house. Ami behold, king 
Niiimareth did enter the royal house, because he was cere- 
menially pure, and was not an eater of fish, [hm the 
other chiefs] stood on their feet, arid not one of them 
entered the royal house. Then [Mis Majesty] loaded tin? 
barges with silver, and gold, and copper, and raiment, and 
every kind of product of the Land of the .North, and with products 
of all kinds Irom Syria, and with spices of Ta-neter, and he 
sailed up the river, and his heart was glad, and both sides of 
the river, the West and llic East, rejoiced. And the people 
welcomed him with rejoicings, and they shouted and cried Out 
With gladness, saying 1 Hail, divine Govern or and Cor n] merer [ 

"Hail, divine Governor and Conqueror! ^PjfiiikhiJ, the 

“ Governor and, Conqueror ! Thou hast come and hast made thy- 
“ self governor of the Land of the North. Thou hast made men 
“ la lie as women. Let tile heart of the mother rejoice who 
hath given birth to a man, He who dwelfcth in Ant (he,. Amen) 
“ hath poured out (he sieetl which produced thee. Let praise 
" he ascribed to the Cow which gave birth to the Bull- Mayesi 
"thou live for ever, and may ihy strength endure eternally, O 
" Gov ernor, who lovest l hebes 1" 


2 6 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF FlAfTKHI. 


Thk great inscription of Pi.inklii, of which a translation has 
Keen given in the preceding pages, gives us, mi fortunately, no 
particulars of his ancestry, and tells us nothing of his descendants. 
The list of kings compiled by Lepsius, and adopted by Brugsch 
and Liouriant in their work/ gives as the immediate ancestor of 
I-iankhi another king of Napata of the same name, whose Homs 
name was " I.Ieku seRet^f taCi-F/' 1 whose preiiometn was 
" SEtfEPli-UpRi,”* alJ d who called himself "sou of Ra," and 
“ King of the South and North.” Why this king was made to 
head the list of the kings of Napata is not clear, but from the form 
of hi$ prenomen, which resembles those of SenkaAmen-tcken 1 
and Atlaisersa, 1 it is probable that he reigned uf/er Piankhi Meri- 
Arrien. Be that as it may, on the death of LVmkhi Men-Amen 
llle sovereignty appears to have passed into the hands of a Nubian 
■Called Ka&hta,* who was then ruling in some capacity at Thebes, 
His claim to the throne is not clear, but he may have been a sou 
of PL&ttkhi Mcri-Amen, or his mother may have been a descendant 
of erne of the priest-kings at Thebes. It is a remarkable fact that 
his name is not found on any monument at Gebel Baikal, and we 
may therefore conclude that he usurped the kingdom whilst 
Napata was still in the hands of one of lVinkhi's offspring, By 
■some Kashi a has been identified w-iih the Zet, Z>}t, ol 1 Xet, 3 ^t, 
whom Mauetho makes to lie one of the two last kings of the 


1 ti* L-l'-’rs filin't: Cairo, [8*7- 
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XNJIInl Dynasty. Kashta married Shfip-cn-Apt/a daughter of 
Osorkon III., the great high -priestess of Amen, whose official title 
was “ Neter-Tnat/' i,e., 14 divine adorer/' of "morning star ’ 1 
3 tv her he had issue Shahaka, who became king of Egypt and 
Nubia, and AmenArias, who attained to the rank of high-priestess 
of A me it, Kashta's influence in Egypt and the SGdan was not 
great, and he made no attempt to slay Bakenrenf, who had 
succeeded his father Tafnekhth at Sais, and who was regarded as 
the king of Lower Egypt. Bakenrenf. who is called Hocchoris 
by the Greek writers, was one of the six great Jaw-givers of Egypt, 
and he is described as a wise and prudent man. 

Kashta's son and successor, Seiabaka/ w ho ™ the first of the 
Nubian or Siidwni Dynasty, ascended the throne between n.c. 
y1 4 > and 710, and reigned at Least twelve years* His home 
appears to have been at Napnea, and it is probable that ho began 
In reign there, but he found that the kingdom of the North was 
becoming stronger ami stronger, and ho set out 10 reduce to 
submission the country which Piarikhi had made a province of his 
dominions. He left Napali and passed triumphantly into and 
through Egypl. and he defeated all who took up arms against him. 
Bakenrenf, the son of Tafnekhth, king of Sa'is acid Memphis, 
and a vassal of Piankht, was oil her burned or flayed alive by 
Shabaka, who look up his abode at Thebes and ruled Egypt and 
the SudAc from that city. The rule of Shabaka was beneficial 10 
Egypt, especially in matters connected with the agriculture of the 
coumirv. He made a law that criminals, who would in the ordinary 
way lie put to death* should be made to labour at raising the 
foundations of the cities and towns above the level of the waters 
of the inundation, and he had the canals cleared Out by the 
same means. Wo must not assume that Shabaka was the Jirst 
king to have such works undertaken, but, wilh the pence which 
came ell the country under his reign, it became possible to carry 

■ f™—Vj . 

*»«« «* <m- « 

* H cn-dents, h. 3 3.7 i DiadfiniF, t. 
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ernt works of public utility. The city hi the Delta which moat 
benefited by the system of forced labour inaugurated by Shabaka 



HttTHAIT OF SFfABAKA, 

IV mi Lcivnv, D*uk*i4ttr, A Me III. HI. . . 


was Ruhattii, the temple of which evoked such great admiration 
in Herodotus. In Shabaka some writers have identified ■' So, the 
king>f Egypt” who is mentioned in 2 Kings xvii- 4, but there 
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can be no doubt now 1 that So is rvo other than the Sib', or Sib’c, 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, who was the turdwau or comma n- 
derdn-chief of Egypt. That Shabaka was in communication with 
Snrgon, king of Assyria* is clear from the fact that day seals 
inscribed with his name and titles were found among t ll£: tablets 
of the Royal Library of Nineveh at Kuyunjik,' and the two kings 
certainly exchanged gjifE 

Shabaha repaired and added to several of the older temples in 
Egypt, but ho appears to have done little or nothing of the kind 
in Nubia. He carried out building operations at Bubastis, in 
which city he took spec ial interest, at Memphis, and at Thebes, 
where liis- name is found at Karnak, Luxor, and Madinat Habit. 
His sister AmenArUfls, 8 the high-priestess of Amen, lived with her 
husband Piilnkhi * at Thebes* and the monuments there prove that 
he carried out on them a scrips of important repairs. In 
conjunction with her brother she built a sanctuary neat the great 
north door of the temple of Kamak, and it is probable that from 
this place came her tine alabaster statue, which is now in (her 
Museum in Cairo, Her position in Thebes must have been of 
considerable importance* for her name occurs side by side with 
that of her brother Shabakn* and even in remote place* like the 
Wadi Ejam m‘unfit her cartouche appears * between those of her 
father and brother. On a scarab in the British Museum* her 
cartouche is cut by the side of that of her father, and her name is 
accorded a prominent position between the figures of two goddesses 
which are held on the km_-cs of the figure of the high official tfarua 
in the; British Museum- 7 

Of Shabaka Diodorus, after speaking of his piety and his kind- 


■ Sec rny tliftprjf <>/ Egypt, ™i. vi, |>p, i’4 ff, 

; Ik. lSyiLish Museum rtgiairatioFi Aiunberv ?tc 51 43* and $i-a- 4 , 3 i 2 * 

for desu nsainni, see my Mittsiay^ p, 249, aatf ls ^<>D. Cataf<%Kf, p-1 "S4. C hie .if 
IheobjKis is exhibited In Table-caM I., Nfr 3* in the Caltary 

1 f|«x prenomen wia- Jlut-lhil-iitlou v ^ 14! )|' 

* tils lilies are ^ ^ 1 =*k^ 

* See LepdlM, DenJtniaitr, Atufo. v., BL 

* Kounh Egyptian Knnm, rubie-ciw: tiX, Ncx 1 ioS. 

■ Third EjfjrpiiaTS H.cwir, M* 3-'??5- 
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(.-ail be no doubt now 1 that So is no other than the Sib\ or Sib>. 

■ if die cuneiform inscriptions, who was the tur&innu at eotnman 
d tr - in -chief of ligy pt. That Sllahaka Was in coin m tin Lcat ion wi l h 
Sargon, king of Assyria, is clear from th* fact that clay seal* 
inscribed with his name and titles were found among the tablets 
of the Royal Library of Nineveh At Kuyunjikg and the two kings 
certainly exchanged gifts. 

Shaba.ka repaired anti added to several of the older temples in 
Egypt, hut he appears -to have done little or nothing of the kind 
in Nubia. He carried out building operations at Bubastis, in 
which city he took special interest, at Memphis, and at Thebes, 
where his name i& found at Kariiitk, Luxor, and Madtnat Habil, 
His sister AmenArfta,* the higll-priesteas of Amen, lived with her 
husband Piflnklii + at Thebes, and the monuments there prove that 
he carried out on them a scries of important repairs. In 
conjunction with her brother she built a sanctuary near the great 
north door of the temple of Karrtak, and it is probable that from 
this place tame her fine alabaster slulile, which is now tu the 
Museum in Cairo, Her position in fhebes most have been of 
Considerable importance, for her name occurs side by side with 
that of her brother Shabaka, and even in remote places like the 
Wadi MacnmainAt her cartouche appears a between those of her 
father and brother. On a scarab in the British Museum n her 
cartouche is out by the side of that of her father, and her name is 
accorded a prominent position between the figures of two goddesses 
which are held on the knees of the figure of the high official IJarua 
in the British Museum/ 

OfShabaka Diodorus, after speaking of his piety and his kind- 

r * 

i Sre i:lv ftifioty if ktypi* vol. vi, pp, m 

: :hc Brliisih Mitteum [«^i»ira(io» numbers are 51-^2, 4 . 1 - *' d S1.2.4, 35.31 

far itnmplnp*, SM my A/ajwotv, p. ?4fc and B*nld, tVtfr/e^p. a"S+ 0[le ai 

Ihe objects i* exhibited in TaMc-aae I, So- 32-in the Oikctjr 

1 Hci jtrtrioinf n Mut-kbi-nefcna y £5 J,! ^ ■ 

4 h » tst ^ cSf, ^ M C'i’a rj ' 

1 See l-cpfim, DtftXnut.'tr. Abltl- V., Id, 1. 

■ Fourth Egyptian ftooni, Table-cvisw D., N«. l 

• Third Egyptian Ronnt, Nu 3-2,555- 
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ness to men, says : "A man may likewise judge of his extraordinary 
'■piety, from his dream, and his abdication of ihu government; 
'* for (hi 1 tutelar god of Thebes seamed to speak to him in his sleep, 



H-.n rK.flT lir MHAII.ITAXA. ti(|*v-|:tK Or tuts 

'Spin fre® L*r4uv. Ui i4mj.Vj- AUK II!. Hi. j. 1 . 


11 and (old him, that ho could not long reign happily and 
" prosperously in Egypt unless he cut alt the priests lo ^pieces 
“ when he passed through the midst of them with his guards and 
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■' servants; which advice being oftc.-ci repeated, heat length sent 
11 fur the priests from sill parts, and told them that if he stayed in 
“Egypt any longer he found that h a should displease God, who 
“ tjewjr ;i t am- time before, by dreams or v is ions, commanded any 



KHtl*iE OO'fTSlyi'Kl! A 'LFAT’KI' FI&UWI OV A.M K,v, Ra . IT "'Ji uFl.kArkli 
TU IlLK COP IW SlIAHATrtliAl KIMf! OF BJVIT, Afc&L’T S.C. tijO- 

[Bridph Unjuuin. Ji*'. ic.gij- 


o &l(C h thing. And that lie would rather be gone and lose his 
a |,f ef being pure and innocent, than displease God, or enjoy 
« [he crown of Egypt, by staining his Life with the horrid 
“murder of the innocent. And so at length, giving tip the 
■ ■ kingdom into -the hands of the peopk, he returned into 
“ Ethiopia. M 
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SHMSATA K A 


Shabnka was succeeded by his son Shabalaka’ in (he first or 
second year of the reign of Sennacherib, who ascended the 
Assyrian throne me, 705, It seems that Shabataka was associated 
with his hither and aunt Amcn&ri^as in the rule of the kingdom a 
few years before Shabaka's death, for on a painted stele at Turin, 
which k described by the late !>r, Pleyte,* we find (he cartouches 
of Shatoataka, Shabakn, Shep-en-Apt, the high-priestess of Amen, 
Prink hi, and Shcp^n-Api’s mother. Anienar^s, the high-prio$fe3£ 
of Amen. O11 this stele is a figure of the double god Ilorus- 
Sl-I, with outstretched arms, which seems to indicate Eilat one 
arm Specially protects the two royal personages who were 
connected with the South, und [he oilier the two who were 
connected with the North. It may be noted in connection t.\ it Ji 
this, thal the test, which was copied in the reign of Sluihak.i from 
;a worm-eaten [wooden] 1 tablet on to the black slab preserved in 
Uh: British Museum (No. ^,553), deals with the combat which 
went OR perpetually but ween llanii and Jn-t through the disup- 
pearance of Osiris into the sea- Of the reign of Shubaiaka, we 
learn very little from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, but he built a 
chamber at Karnak/ and seems to have repaired some portion of 
the temple of Ihah at Memphis. Hts name is found nowhere in 
the Stldim, hut one of the small temples now in ruins at Gebel 
liark.1l may have been built by him. That he was a devotee of 
Amen Ra goes without saying, and if proof of thin In; needed wt 
have it from the small bronze shrine in the British Museum, 4 
which contains a iigure of this god, and is inscribed with the 
king’s name. 

Tile greatest event in his reign was the agreement which he 
made with Hczekiab, king of Judah, wherein he promised to help 
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him to resist the threatened attack of Jerusalem by Sennacherib, 
fcitig oF Assjrin. In his second campaign Sennacherib set out to 
reduce Hezekhh of Jerusalem and Sidkaiof \scalon to submission, 
ami before the troops which Shabatak* had sent from Egypt could 
reach them. Hidkai had been taken prisoner and deported to 
Assyria-, and Sharruludari had been made king of Ascalon in his 
stead: The Egyptians* with their bowmen, and chariots, and 
| u , r and large numbers of men from I he Eastern Desert, *r 3 .u\v 
to Altak* (the Eltekch of Joshua six. 44 ), there they deter- 
mined to do battle against the Assyrians. I n the light which took 
place immediately afterwards, Sennacherib capture! alive lire 
sons of the king of Egypt, and the generals of the chariots of the 
Egyptians and of the king.of Milukhkhi* and defeated the allies 
witii great slaughter. !h then marched against Ekion. which he 
captured, and slew the chiefs of the city and hung their dead 
bodies upon poles round about the city- He next attacked 
Jerusalem, which fell into hi* hands after a siege, and He«kiah 
had to pay 30 talents of gold,.Sw talents of silver, die., and to 
deliver np his w ives, and concubines, and daughters, and 200,150 
people were made prisoners. Sennacherib, exasperated with 
the Egyptians because of the help which they had sent fo th« 
kings of Jerusalem and Ascalon, set out from Jerusalem to 
invade Egypt, but when he reached the region near lVlnsiurn, 
a *reat calamity overtook him whereby he lost probably more 
than one half of his army. The cuneiform inscriptions tell ns 
nothing about tire disaster, but we may be sure that something 
fraught with dire consequences happened to his army, otherwise 
he would have marched into Egypt and punished her people. 

The Bible narrative states, 1 M that the angel of the Loro went 
-out and smut* in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred four- 
- score and five thousand ; and when they arose early in the 
** morning, behold, they were all dead corpses;" according to 
Herodotus - a legion of field mice came by aighb &0 one knowing 
whence, and quietly gnawed the quivers, bowstrings, buckle 
fillips, &C-, and when live soldiers woke up in the morning, they 
found themselves practically disarmed, and, after making a feeble 

resistance, they fled, 

1 = KiUjts MX. 6-35 i n»vii. 6*J& 
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thuja kah 

After the battle of Altaku tI il? Egyptians did not during (he 
reign of Shabataka. attempt to assist the kings of Palest ineagiinst 
the Assyrians. From (he statement made in Sennacherib"s 
Annals it i* dear that Sh abataka did not Inad his troops at the 
battle of Altakd, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that he 
was awaiting in the Delta the result of their efforts, It is 
thought by some that when planning to help Hizekiah he 
appealed for help to the ki ng of Napnta, who was called Taharq, 
but is more commonly known from the Bible narrative as 
Th haklh, and that the Nubian king set out with an army to join 
him in the re-copquest for the Egyptians of a portion of Syria. 
Others, admitting that Taharq set out with an army from Napa La, 
think that he did so because he wished to overthrow Sh&bataka* 
find thought that a time favourable for his purpose had arrived. 
Be this as it may, he marched into Egypt* and willed down to the 
Delta, where be found Shabalaku, and, finding chat his army had 
been routed by the Assyrians, made him prisoner, and after M 
time put him to death. Such IS (.he tradition preserved by Greek 
writers. 

laherqa, Taharq, or i'ifh&kdh, appears to have seized the 
supreme power in Egypt about n.c. fiy.t. From a short inscrip¬ 
tion found ai I him about thirty years ago* it seems that he was 
only twenty years of age when lie ascended the throne of Egypt, 
and that he came to the North not expecting to l>e made king. 
A little before his coronation at Tan is he sent to N a pat a for his 
mother Aqr«q or Aqleq, and when she arrived she found 
that her son, who had spent the earlier years of his life in working 
with his father on their farm, had become the “ king of the South 
and North. ' Tahir qa's father was not a man of high rank, but 
he must have been a landed proprietor of some importance at 
Napata; he Superintended the management of the live stock, and 

1 Hu Ham Bum wii lii» maifie ki ns ^ ^, Vifo HtKnjs-of- 

lljdd name vn* , and lb!* eutOuChcs htc 4^1 I 


1 See Hirch, St *,. Bitf. Artk., vol. vaL., p. 195; K,dt R-oiigv, Jfc 

AwWH, tom. i„ p, ii r. ; and Gnffiili, Tunif, vol ii , js, 29, p'lie 5, ffo. 163. 
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ItHLlEj 1 AS ALTAR W TAMAR®. 

L^R*, VV€im^>bAMt, V. Bt, ■*■ 

copied in restoring the administration of Egypt on the hues 

k La tar 'he Stent kings of .lie XVtilth Dynasty, end he 

c «eded Admirably. The people felt the. peace was assured 
lone as he lived, and under his protection the trade of the 
amt, increased, and mean, were forthoomtag for the mpata rf 
idem temples and the building o( new ones. I hat be “ 

* day win back some of the former possessions of Egypt in 
vria must have been an idea always present m his mind, and 
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his sen looked after the crops. The first coronation of Taborr* 
took place at Tunis, and wns performed with S rcat pomp and 
ceremony, and with all the details which were so much 
appreciated in Egypt. On this occasion a number o p 
idles were bestowed by Taharqa upon his mother and upon hie 
w ife Takehet-Amen, 1 who was the widow of Shabaka, 

During the first few years of his reign Taharqa w»S fuHy 


TlIUiAKAU 


till at the manner of ii is dealings with the 
kings and governors of Syria was dictated 
with it always in view is evident from 
many considerations. His friendship 
with the? kings of that country was dis- 
approved of l>y Sennacherib, who appear 
to have made a second expedition into 
Palestine with tin: view of invading 
Egypt, but nothing came of it so far us 
Egypt was concerned, and Tuharqa 
continued hk friendly relations with the 
kings on the Palestinian sea-coast until 
the middle of the reign of Eaarhaddon, 
who succeeded to the throne of Assyria 
after the murder of his father Senna¬ 
cherib, BjC* Obi. 

About Jj.C. 6 ‘jh Esarhaddoil sent an 
expedition against Mihikhkha, it, 
against the tribes q>f the desert on the 
east and north-east of llie Delta, for he 
fell that the combination of these tribe?, 
if backed by help from Egypt, might 
result in tile loss to Assyria of Jerusalem, 
and all the neighbouring towns. The 
success of this expedition was not 
decisive, fir Esa rh addon was not able to 
reduce the tribes at once to submission. 
Some three year? Inter he made a second 
attempt to break up the combmat tun of 
people which he now knew to be in 
league against him, but ill is also failed, 
at any rate, the Assyrian king did not 
advance against Egypt, and invade her 
territories, On this Taharqa rejoiced 
greatly, for he foolishly assumed that 
it was the fear of his arms which kept 
Esafhuddon out of Egypt. And in com¬ 
memoration of el campaign, which lie did 
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not fight, in a country which he never cute rod, lie caused a list of 
the groat peoples of Syria and Palestine to be cut cm the base of 
his statue ' as nations which he had conquered 1 In this list we 
find the names of Kudesh, Aasur, Kheta, Kchcrmi, and of many 
other Western Asiatic places/ together with the names of several 
districts of the s&dAn- 

Among those who hastened, to profit by the retreat of 
Esarliaddon was Baal, king of Tyre, who made a treaty quickly 
with Taharqa, add* following his example, the neighbouring 
princes did the same. For nearly three years Taharqa was 
permitted to indulge without hindrance his wish to intrigue in 
Syria and in Palestine, for it was not until the spring of the year 
ax_ 670 that Esarhaddon was ready to sirike. In the month of 
Nisan he left Nineveh and set out for Syria, anti having visited 
the mainland opposite Tyre, and cut off the water supply of 
Baal, its king, he went on to Aphek. He did not go straight 
on to Egypt from this place, but turned off to the south-east, 
and marched for a considerable distance in the desert. This 
journey was a terrible one for his troops, on account of the 
heat, and the serpents and scorpions which infested the 
country* but, thanks to the arrangements which he had made 
for the supplv of water with the local shekbs, log ;irm\ 
marched triumphantly through the desert. At length be reached 
Raphia, and, after another march into the desert, made an order 
to avoid thu ordinary caravan route into Egypt from Syria, 
arrived at some point on the eastern frontier of the Delia about 
three months after he set out from Nineveh. On the third 
day of the month Tammuz, Esarbaddon appears to have engaged 
the Egypt inn frontier troops* and on the sixteenth and eighteenth, 
days of the same month two battles were fought by him, no 
doubt against Tabarqa’s regular army which he had scut to the 
Eastern Delta, 

On each of these occasions the Assyrians were the conquerors, 
and Taharqa's soldiers were driven back from town to town 
towards Memphis, Four days after the second battle, Esar- 
haddoD appeared before Memphis with his army, and captured *he 

t This utjjeci was iWnd in tin: ■civiisL-c of Mu ai KamaV. 

* M JiiijlLt, K‘*riiai\ J>]aCC j ji « 2. 
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city by assault, and the Assyrian soldiers pillaged it so thoroughly 
that even the Nubian warriors must have been surprised, 
Taharqa himself managed to escape, but lie was obliged to 
leave behind him the queen and the other women of the royal 
feartra and all their children, and they became the conqueror's 
property. Esarhuddon did not attempt to pursue Taharqa, who 
had probably filed to Xapatu, but he appointed some twenty 
governors or more, over twenty larq* cities, which they were 
to rule in ills interest,, and having fixed the amount of tribute 
which they were 10 pay to him annually, arid gathered together 
a vast amount of spoil, he set out to return to Nineveh, On 
his way northwards he stopped at the mouth of the Nahr al-Knlb 
Ki ver near BerfU, and set up a monument to commemorate 
his victory over Egypt and Tyre, Henceforward hu styled him¬ 
self m his Annals, “ King of Lower Egypt* of Upper Egypt, and 
of Hash" (Nubia, or the Sudan)- At many places he set up 
stelae to record his triumph, and on the large monumental 
tablet found at Sinjirli is sculptured a figure of Esarhaddon, who 
holds in his hand Cords to which are tied figures of Taharqa and 
Baal of Tyre, The former is kneeling and the latter is standing 
l>efont the king, and each has his hands raised in an attitude of 
supplication. As Taharqa pretended in his inscriptions that he 
had conquered nil Syria and As&ur* so we find Esaihaddon 
pretending (hat he had captured Taharqa and Baal, and had 
them fettered at his feet. Both text and sculptures are to be 
understood symbolically, but such examples show that the 
evidence of the monuments of some of these: old warriors cannot 
be relied on implicitly, 

Soon after Esarhaddon returned to Nineveh tin: chiefs of the 
Delta principalities split up -into two parties, OOfi hving led by 
Fatrer/or Faqrer, the governor of tin: nome of Pa-Sept in the 
Eastern Delta, and the other by Nukau, prince of Saifs. Taharqa, 
hearing of this, ami knowing chat l\s;.'irh;iddoii was in Nineveh* 
gathered together an army and marched to Memphis. It is 
probable that the native chiefs of the Delta would have flocked 
1 Set Lliscbau, AxigrshfHgtn ax StthteUrti, veil, i., p- 3,0. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

tu li i s standard gladly, fur they lutd no love for 3 hi: rule of [lic¬ 
king of Assyria,, but they ttfift 1 afraid to do W, because the 
Assyrians in the Delta had sent news of what had happened to 
Nineveh, and it was pretty certain that an Assyrian army would 
be sent to restore order. When Ksarhaddon received the report 
lie made haste to make one of his sons, Sh&maah-shum-ukm, 
king of Babylon, and another. Ash unban’-pal, king of Nine veil, 
and then, even though his health was failing, lie set out 
on his third campaign against Egypt, This was in the year 
bc, 668 , Oil the way his illness increased, and he died, in the 
mouth of May. having reigned about twelve years. The death of 
Esarhnddun did not, however, retard the advance of the Assyrian 
army, which pursued ils way to Egypt under the leadership of 
the ** Tttrdandu p ' (Tariaii), or commander-in chief When it 
arrived in Syria the twenty-two kings who had been appointed 
tendered their fealty to the Tartan, and the Assyrians approached 
Egypt by the old cat a van route from Syria. Ala place called 
Kurina nit they found Taharqa's troops, but in the battle which 
took place they wore utterly defeated, and such large numbers of 
them wen' slain that any attempt no rally at Memphis and defend 
that city was hopeless- Meanwhile Taharqa had once more 
escaped, and had! found his way to Thebes, which he fortified to 
I be best of bis ability, 

f iiiike Esarhadduu, the new Assyrian king, A shn c-bard-pad, was 
not con tent with suppressing the rebellion in the Della and, 
occupying Memphis, but he ordered the commander-in-chief of 
the army which he sent to the aid of the Tartan to ascend the 
Nile and tuck Thebes- Oil his arrival near Egypt, this 
commander-in-elm:I", whose official title was Kab-saki (Uabshakeh), 
collected a fleet of boats and sailed up the Nile to Memphis, 
where he joined his forces to those of the Tartan, and as soon as 
possible they set out for Thebes, During the sis weeks which 
were occupied by the Assyrians in sailing up t<> Theljes* Taharqa 
began to intrigue with the chief rulers in the Delta, U-, Nekau of 
Sa'fs, Falser of Fa-Sept, and Sharniludari of Tanis, against the 
Assyrians, but Ills messengers bearing their despatches were 
caught by the Assyrians, who proceeded to punish the con¬ 
spirators according to their usual methods- Their twd|js in the 
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Delta destroyed the cities of Sal's, Tanis, and Pi-Sept, the ring¬ 
leaders of the revolt among the people were either flayed alive *n 
im[ioled. and Nekau and Sharru-ludari were sent in feiters 10 
Nineveh, Pakrer managed to re-cane, Taharqa, divining from 
these events what his fate was likely to be if caught, fl#d front 
Thebes to the south, leaving that city to the merry of -Ash□ r 
barii-pal's soldiers. Menthu-eru-bat, 1 its governor, prompt I v 
surrendered, and thus Upper and Lower Egypt, and the SlllI-'lii, 
became a province of the Assyrian Empire. The fait: of Taharqa 
is unknown, but the Assyrian annalist says that Taharqa tied to 
Kush and that the terror of the soldiers of Ashur overwhelmed 
him in the place whither he bad gone, and he went to his destiny 
of night.* 

Taharqa was a capable and energetic kin", and under his able 
rule the country, notwithstanding his wars with the Assyrians, 
enjoyed a period of prosperity for about twenty-five years. That 
bn- should have been able to offer such steadfast resistance to 
Esarhaddon and Adiur-bani-pal says much for his capacity as a 
soldier and leader of men. There must have been something 
attractive in his personality, and his deeds appealed so strongly 
to the popular imagination, at all events in Greek times, that 
they were regarded as the exploits of a hero, and he bad the reput a- 
tiou of being a great traveller ns well as a great conqueror-* A? 
a builder he displayed great activity, and remains of several of his 
edifices lifAC come down to us. Near the temple of Karnak In 
built a small teinpEe in commemoration of his coronation at 
Thebes. On the walls here we see Taharqa’s motiic r, Aqluq/ and 
a priest performing ceremonies connected with the enthronement 
of her son, who appears under the forms of 'tY(un, Sept, Amen, 
and fjleru, thereby signifying that he is lord of the four quarters 
of the world. Next, a high priestly official called Deru-em-beb, 

■Sk** 

1 Litnei/urm Jniifip/IWK, roL V. pH 3 , I. 20 f ^Ti-J ^ 

<V J shiiun! mHfhi'iku* 

1 Sec Svnbo, i, y, ai, amt so 1 . i, h, a-htic he quotes 
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makes an address to the people in words which express (heir 
acceptance of Taharqa as king before Amen-Ra* Elsewhere, 
standing on one side of a sacred tree which grows out of the funeral 
coffer of Osiris, is Queen Aqleq, holding a bow in her hands, and 
shooting arrows into symbols of the four quarters of the world : 
on the other side of the tree is Taharqa dancing, and hurling 
stones with his left hand into the four quarters of the world. 

In his right band he holds the Sudani club j. It will he 

remembered that PiFinkhi tells us in his great stele that his 
stingers hurled stores into a city which he besieged, and from the 
scene described above it seems as if I aharqa was proud to be 
regarded as a " slinger of stones.” The text which refers to the 
shooting of arrows by the queen reads: the divine wife hath 
“grasped the bow, she hath shot arrows into the South, the 
“North, the West, and the East, against the enemies whom 
“ [Amen] hath givenTmto him,” 

The greater number of Taharqa 5 s building operations were 
carried out after his conquest of Lower Egypt, when he was, 
comparatively, a young man, and in these works he was ably 
assisted by Menthu-em-Jiat, the governor of I hebes. At Karnak 
he began to build a large temple, but abandoned the work after 
he had set up a few pillars; he built a little sanctuary in honour of 
Ptah, and to the south of the great temple of Amen is another, 
on the walls of which he is represented with his wife’s son Tanut 
Amen* On the other side of the river, at Madinat Habft, he 
restored portions of the temple of Fhotbmes HI., and his name 
appears at a few places in the Delta. At Semna, just above the 
■■ great gate " of the Cataract, and immediately to the south of 
the temple of Thothmes III., he built a temple of mud brick, with 
stone doorways and pillars, in honour of Usertsen IIL, the 
conqueror of the Sffdftn. This temple was, when in a complete 
state, about 23 metres long, and T2 metres 50 centimetres wide. 
It consisted of a fore-court containing six columns, and a chamber, 
within which is a rectangular sanctuary, 5 metres 48 centimetres 
long, and 3 metres 80 centimetres wide, Inside measures. The 
outer walls are 1 metre 45 centimetres thick, and the space 


See Prisse (TA 1 venues, Monuments, plates 31-33. 
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TAHARQ MAKING AN OFFERING TO AMES -KA, OOli OF THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, OK ORBED BAKKAL. BEHIND AWKNFU STANDS THE 

GODDESS MUT, AND BEHIND THE KING HIE QUEEN, CALLED jlK HET-AMeN. 

[ From UpiiiK, Abih. V, HI. j. 
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between them and the sanctuary is t metre <55 tentinicires. I he 
sanctuary walls are t metre 19 centimetres thick- In the 
Sanctuary stands an altar with the cartouche* of Taharqa and 
Usertsen 111. arranged side by side, within four lines forming a 
square. This temple is oriented due south 

At Gobul Barkal lie built a ftne temple in honour of Aeiicii EI, 

the "dweller in the Hok'Mountain," Tut-AB " ' f J ,i,c , Blount 

l^irkni, ami of Mu!, the lady of Kenset. On the walls the king is 
seen offering vases of wine, &«., to the ram-headed Amen, who 
wears a disk and plumes ou his head, Behind Amen stands Mut, 
and behind the king is his wife Tiikhct-Amen, holding asistriim 
iu her hantl- Among the gods worshipped. by the king here we 
find .1 men-Ra-khu-Aten, T^lun, RaJdcru-khuth Tholh and his 
company, Tern, Nekr-Tem, An-I,Let, Shu, Menu, Khenau-eim 
Uast-Nefri-hetfp, Halhor, Jicc„ in fact, all the great gods at 
Thebes, among whom LS included the old Sudani god. TeUm, 
ThU i* now a mass of ruins. On the western side of the 
mountain he built a temple, with a sanctuary hewn in the living 
rock; here the pillars were ornamented with sculptured reliefs of 
Bos, whoso worship flourished at Napata in Taharqu's time. 
Time, and apparently the hand of man, have wrought irreparable 
damage to Tahirq.Vs buildings at Gebul Barkal, but enough uf 
them remains to show that they were as well built, and US well 
decorated, as any in Egypt- The inscriptions nr,. 1 cm in hold 
hieroglyi hies, 1 and those who made them Were either expert 
masons and sculptors from Thebes, or men who had been trained 
to their work under their guidance. The work generally is far 
better than th Ll found at Sulb, of flic time of Auicu hetep Hl„ 
and it proves lhat the people of Napata hud absorbed the arts 
and crafts, and civilisation, and religion of Egypt most success¬ 
fully, and that the city was rightly regarded by its inhabitant* as 
a second Thebes. tt'e unfortunately know nothing about the 
home affair* of Napata in the reign of Eiankhi, but it is quite 
certain that the trade between Nubia and Egypt was considerable, 
and intercourse frequent, Nubia and Egypt, in fact, formed one 

1 line dlfcuvciy oi ibi& icrns^i; Huh been described in Vol, l„ p, 48? !f. 

- iitt [he rcjnwnd drawiinfi is 1 Ltpsius, litts^maltr, Abth- v., b-i. 5.’-r2. 
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country! ns they must ever do, but i ahart|a was the lirsE to prove 
that a Nubian king could reign both at Thebes and Napata with 
the greatest benefit to both countries. 

During the last few years of his reign Taharqa appears to have 
associated llis step-son, Tailuath-ArriSn, with himself in the rule 
of the kingdom, and it seems that this man was in Thebes when 
his stepfather went to his « destiny of flight," probably two or 
three veers after the accession of Ash-iir-bani-pal, n-C. frbfk M Iren 
the news of Taharqas death reached Taimath-Anwu, he declared 
himself king, and made preparations to go to Napate to be 
crowned. Whilst these were in progress one night he had a 
dream, which had such far-reaching results that subsequently he 
caused an account of it to be inscribed on a stele of gray granite, 
which he had placed near the famous stele of lhiinkhi, in the great 
temple at Gebel Barkal- This stele was discovered by an 
Egyptian officer in the SOdlii, and was brought to the Bflla* 
Museum at Cairo in the tune of MariL-tte“s administration- On 
the upper, rounded portion of it are two scenes, 1 lit that to the 
right Tanualh-Arnen is offering 1 necklace and a pectoral to 
Amen, anci behind him stands the princess, his sister Qelhetat,' 
holding a sistrum m her right hand, and pouring cut a libation 
with her left. Here Amen is rum-headed, In the scene to the 

tofr the king is making an offering of Mast, ^ 5 to Amen, 

w ho appears in the form of a man, with the disk and plumes on 
liis head- Ik-hind him stands the queen £uruur-Ai 1 {?}, holding 
a sistrum and pen ring out a libation, like the princess. Each 
form of Amen is said to reside in the "Holy Mountain, i-t.. 
Gebel Barkal ; the ram-headed form gives the king a seat on the 
throne of Horns, and the man-form makes him to rule over all 

i Par Lhfl rcxi, sefi Mari rite, .WdiwrimA lHistrs l plaits 7 ^ S. ¥oi 
itanalatiofla tec M-upetm, Rtvtit A rcA, ]S&5. teen, evil, p. i Ntaspem, 

of tkt Pati f vel iv-, p. tiff, i firuyicli. Otnht^ Atj&fiitmt, pp. 7*7- 
y i; - Lnulisli eta nr latino, vel, d., p, 34® if- Siet film M-nspeii*. LOrn- 

iii.' p. 5 . fT, PL a I? ff-; Schaefer, JSttf ErA&rvitf (&r Tramuttl*, in Atg.Ztit.. 

p .SoSltindorlT, Ifritrtgt zu*' Aftyrieiogifi vol. i,, [k 3561 Mapette, 
Jtni, . Jffjfr-, ft-S-,tmn, Kn.,p. i6a t de Ituujj^, mm. U 
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STEMS or TANUATH AMEN 


countries, and all deserts anti mountains, ami places all the Nine 
Tribes of the Bow tinder Ills sandals, 

The lest opens with a string of tides, and the king 1 is described 
as u 4k fierce lion."'and like unto "the dweller in Hcsert," The 
document is dated in the first year of the kilty's reign, and in that 
same year he dreamed a dream wherein lie saw two serpents. one 
oil his right hand and the other on has left, and when His 
Majesty awoke he saw them ao longer. Such is the dream. 
When the king asked his wise men what it portended, they told 
him that he already held the South, and that he must seize the 
North, SO that he might wear the crowns of ]K>th countries, for 
the whole world would 3 w his, acid that noise should vie wiili him 
m power. Then the king went to Napata. and was acknowledged 
by Amen, to whom he offered thirty-sis oxen, forte large vessels 
of beer, and one hundred ostrich feathers; a gift of tirtkhaut 
flowers of the god was given to the king, and lie was crowned 
forthwith. The remainder of tin; test describes the nest acts of 
the king. Reset out for the North, and when he arrived at 
Elephantine he ina.de offerings to Khncmu-Ka, the lord of the 
First Cataract, and to Ifapi, the Nile-god, tin-: source of whose 
stream was supposed to be In the neighbourhood He then wont 
on to Thebes, where he offered gifts to Amen-Ra, and amid tin: 
acclamations of the people on both sides of the river he sailed 
down to Memphis to ''repair the temples, to set the statues and 
“emblems of the god on their pedestals, to provide offerings for 
“the gods and goddesses, and the dead, to re-establish the 
fi priests in their grades, and to cause all proper ceremonies 
'■ connected with the worship of the gods to be performed.” 

At Memphis his progress was barred by the Assyrian 
garrison, but in the fight which tejok place Tanuath~Aincu was 
victorious, and he look possession of the city, and made offering* 
to Ftiih, its great god. He then Sailed on to reduce: the garrison 
towns to the north, but the troops in these would not come forth 
to do battle with him, and he therefore returned to Memphis. 
From this oily he made gome arrangement with the governors 
of the chief cities in the Delta, for after a time they came to 
\ I ernphis, with Fa krur. t he governor of Pa■ Sept, as t fie i r It;ider, a nd 
they I.HL-gged for [heir lives, and promised to be his faithful vassals. 
vol. n. 49 I- 
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At this Tauiiath Amen was very pleased, and made afeaSt, and be 
and the Delta chief* purluok of cakes, and ale. and “ all K^od 
Ihjft gt» After some days they said to him, c ‘ Why tarry we here, 

0 king m r Loid ? 11 ' And the king replied “ Why ? ’ 1 Thereupon 
they departed, each to his city, and sou back gifts to the king 
Mere the test cornet loan end, and the Egyptian inscriptions 
tell os nothing about subsequent events. The Assyrian Annals, 
however, help ua, and from these we find that whilst lamialh- 
A[men was at Memphis, the report of his arrival and proceedings 
was carried to Asbur-bani-pa! at Nineveh- The king of Assyria* 
hearing that his troops in Memphis had been slain by the 
Nubian king, whom he regarded as a rebel, set forth without 
delay for Egypt. On his arrival, TanuatlvAniefi Hud to Thebes, 
and the governors of the cities who had given gifts to him 
promptly tendered their submission to the king of Assyria. 
Ashur-hani-pal and his soldiers advanced to Memphis, and then 
followed the fugitive up the Nile. On hearing of their advance. 
Tanuath- Amen tied to Kipkip/ without attempting to defend 
Thebes, and thus the city fell into the hands of the Assyrians, who 
plundered it lii their usual fashion. 

On their return to the North they carried off gold, silver, 
precious stones, rich apparel, costly furniture, line horses, men, 
women and children, and two objects of which the Assyrian king 
seems to have been especially proud- These objects, which were 
called dimmi in the Assyrian tests, weighed two thousand live 
hundred talents, and they were made of wood, which was over¬ 
laid with some precious metal Ashur-hani-pal WHS now master 
of the kingdoms of the South and the North ; he took no Steps to 
assert his authority over Nubia* and so far as we know he made 
no at ti -mpt to capture Tan uath - A men. On h is ret urn to M emphis 
lie ordered the affairs of the Delta to his own satisfaction, and 
then, laden with spoil, returned to Nineveh, and Egypt nwhiti 
no more- Of the fate of Tan uat h - A men t lie i rescript ions of Egypt 
tell us nothing, but with Ills downfall the XXVth Dynasty came 
to an end, and the power of Nubia in Egypt was broken, and 

' 3 n AMjrian -fT] fcjf <'£] Ki 
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none of her kings or queens again, obtained dominion over that 
country. 1 he Nubia It rule in Egypt Came to an cud 66 3 or 

66 i, 

When che late Mr G. Smith first translated the Annals of 
Ashur-hani-pal. and thus made the valuable information which 
they contain available to students of Oriental History, he read 
the name of the successor of Tahatqa who defied the Assyrian 
king as LTdamanie, and this king was Supposed by many to 
be the Egyptian king A men-rut Men Amen, whose prenotnen 
wan '* L'&r-Mait-Ribsetep-en- Amen.'' 2 This was soon found to be 
impossible, and scholars were driven to the conclusion that the 
king who set tip the Stele of the Dream at Gebel Earkal and 
LTdamanie were one and the same person. Now the cartouche 
containing the king's name Amen was at first not clear; but 
subsequent examination showed 1 that the unclear sign was 
M and thal the name must he read Tauuath-Ameri. 

Again, however, a difficulty arose-, for it was impossible to get the 
Assyrian name Urdamaiue from the Egyptian name, and then it 
was thought that Tan uath-Amen was a successor of the LTda 
manic of the Assyrian text, and not LTdamanie himself. Later, 
doubt was thrown upon the correctness of the reading t* r for the 
first sign in LTdamauic's name, which is polyphonous and has 
several values,' and finally Dr. Sleindorff substituted the very 
unusual value of tan for ur, and thus obtained the reading of 

J antLimanic- instead of L rdainanir. I here i& now no doubt 
that the landsman ie of the Assyrian texts is the Tan uath-A men. 
king of the SMfln and of Egypt, who set up the Side of the 
Dream at Gelid liiukal. 1 

Thu evidence available on the subject, unfortunately, does not 
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enable |1S to decide bow long Ta*uath-Amen reigned. From the 
feet that figure* of him appear side by side w,tli tbo» of Taha ^ ft 
in one of the little wmctnarius which tins king built at lhch^ t 
it has been assumed that he reigned conjointly with him during 
the last Few years of hi* rule over Egypt Hut then, as f mfessor 
Masperohas pointed out, it is equally possible to assume that he 
apneaf-s on the walls of the temple because he finished the brnkkng 
of it. which his predecessor began. Most probably he held 
position of importance at Thebes daring Tahatqa* life, nudi bcre 
is no doubt that he was actually in Egypt and not at Sapata 
when he had the dream which he recorded on his stele At 
Thebes, at one time at least, tie w*s regarded a* the lawful king 
of the country, and this fact i* proved by a monument at Berlin, 
the test on which refer* to the entrance of Pe** Kheitsu, a pn^i 
into the brotherhood of the priests of Amen-Kn at I heb** his 
riian was a priest of Amen, Mut, and Khensu, and belonged to a 
very dd Theban family, and hi* ancestors had bee'., priests at 
Thebes for seventeen generation*. This monument is dated in 
,he third year of Thnuath.imen. and the fact that F^khensu 
acknowledges hi* sovereignty in this way makes it quite clear 
that for three years at least Tamiath-Amen was king of Upper 

Egypt a* well as of Nubia. . . 

H for Lower Egypt, or the kingdom of the Norlh, that had 

passed into the hands of Psammetfchus, the son of Netati, king 
,,f Safe. It will be remembered that Neka*, king of ha.* and 
Memphis, was the leader of the revolt which broke out in l-gyl* 
irt the reign of A*hu^bani-pd, and that he. with Sharrudndan. 
was deported bv the Assyrian king to Nineveh. Soon after he 
arrived there the Assyrian king forgave him, and gave Inin rich 
apparel to wear, and rings for his finger*, and a dagger mlmd 
,vith gold and inscribed with the king'* name. After a time e 
reinstated Kdu» In hi* sovereignty at Safe, whither he sent him 
with horses and chariots, and an escort suitable to the position 

of the viceroy of Ashuivbani-pal in Egypt. He also appointed 
Ifeammctichu*, 1 Netau'fi son, king of Athnbis. u.,d gave him the 

1 Mo. :,<x/k Srir itic oflScia! Vtritittolft* P -53' 
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Assyrian name of “ Mabtehezib-anni ” i to Sms also and Athnbis 
he gave Assyrian names, that of the former being ^Nar Bel- 
rnatati/' iirid that of the bitter " Limit patesi Ashur. 1 * After flu.: 
flight of Tanuath-Amen the power of lY;umiu-i iclms 9 . extended 
by degrees from the Delta to Thebe*, and it is c|uite certain that 
lie, the founder of the XWJth Dynasty, was the next ruler of the 
kingdoms oft he South and North- Thus the period of the rule 
of the Nubian king* over Egypt, which began with Piankln and 
ended with Tanuath-Amen, was about ninety year*, i-C-, from 
about tt.C. 750 to It.C. 64 u. 

Soon after lY&nimciichus I. became king of all Egypt he 
adopted a policy different from that followed by his predecessors, 
and so far as Egypt is concerned it succeeded admirably. Having, 
by the help of the Mediterranean mercenaries, succeeded in 
expelling the Assyrian garrisons, be determined to make use of 
tlitsu alii:** in keeping Id* country intact; in other words, he 
dispensed with the service* of the Nubians, of whom a strong 
force had usually licea massed at Thebes and in the neighbouring 
district, and established a garrison of mercenaries at Elephan¬ 
tine, which he regarded as the southern boundary of Egypt, He 
placed another garrison at Pelusium Daphnae against the 
Arabians and Syrians, and another at Manea against the Libyans. 
Dll ring the rdgn uf Psammetichus 1 , which lasted for tifty-fonr 
years, there was no war between Egypt and Nllbia, and no 
record of any Egyptian expedition for trading purposes into the 
Sudan ha* conn: down to u*. Having established a garrison at 
Elephantiire to prevent any energetic prince or king of Xapata 
from troubling Egypt by rain:! or invasion, Psaimuclidm* I. took 
no further thought about the Sftd.'m. 

During the reign of Psammetichus I. an event happened which 
must have been fraught with important result* in the Sftdftn. 
Psammetichus, as we know from Herodotus (ii- 1$$), conferred 
many benefits on hi* Can an and Ionian mercenaries, and he 
formed them into a body-guard, and gave to them ihe place of 
honour on hi* right hand when reviewing his army, thus dis- 
possessing a large number of native soldiers who had formerly 
enjoyed the privilege* which were now given to foreigners, Thu 
Egyptian* lajCairte discontented, and did not approve of the new 
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scheme of defend of ihc country which bad been adopted bv 
Psam.netichuG, for it relegated them to the three great garrisons 
which had recently b<*n fanned at Daphne, Marea, and Llupb-u.- 
tirtfi. Service in these places was regarded practically a* exile, 
and the discontent of the Egyptians increased. On one 

occasion these garrisons were not relived for three ye^> j 
- the soldiers, therefore, at the end of that time, consulted 
-together, and having determined by common consent to 

« revolt, marched away to Ethiopia (Nubia). ' 

PteCimetichus set out in pursuit of them, and overlook 
them, and begged them not to forsake the Gods of their ««Dtry 
„d their wives and children* The defers refused to listen to 
him, and, saying that they were certain To hnd * ,¥ » 
children wherever they went, pressed on into Nita • J *™ 1 
they arrived there they offered their services to the kiTig [of 
Napaia?], who gave them a tract of land which W at *ha 
tJe in the possession of his foes, Idling the soldicm to turn out 
his enemies, and occupy it. This the new-comers prompted id, 
ark d they settled down in the Sfldtn, and m a few generations 
became a powerful nation. The number of these deserters worn 
the Egyptian garrisons is given by Herodotus 0 i. *>) * t«™> 
hundred and forty thousand, but there must be some mistake m 
the figures; the desertions probably went on for a space of 
aswral years, and thu number given above may represent the 
total number of the men who emigrated from Egypt during the 

rtum of Psammetichus. ,, „ . 

Herodotus says that these Automokii,' or “ Deserters, galled 
theetsel.es “ Asroakh,” a«-* » »*< .high lie says treses. 
■■ the men who Stand on the left hand of the king, the allusion 
being to the fact that Psatnirtetiches had siten to Insi foreign 
merrenaries the plaee on Ins right hand which had been formerly 
hew by the Egyptians Diodorus (i. 6 ?) Says plainly that the 
Egyptian troops deserted because they had been placed in the 
left wing, whilst the right was given to strangers, llie meaning 

a.n-rortdt*. *-.*«• i. 

'tKSSSCS- of Strabo,and the *iM- - HNr (-1. » 
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of “ Asmakh ” has been debated by miiny scholars, but us iheie 
are variant readings of the name it is not easy to arrive at a final 
conclusion about it. M. de Horrack believed' that il represented 
the Egyptian word, suggested by Hrugsch, " semelti," : i c/'to lie 
left/'“ the left,'" and, as Professor Maspero says., - it is certain 
“ that 1 he Egyptians, whatever may have been the real stgnifica- 
dL tion of the name, had ill (heir minds the word indicated by 
“Af.de Horrack,and the very expression used by Herodotus, ™ 
“ tJ apwrtprp •xftp&t, proves it.” 1 
Prof. Wiedemann rejects this derivation , 4 and prefers to think 
that Asmakh, or Askaut represents some "Ethiopian word, the 
" meaning of which is not connected witll the Egyptian word 
11 sffrst'hi." ] Ic fort her points put that " foil-bearer on the left band 
of the king 11 was. a position of the highest honour, and thal 
when tim god separated the good from the bad, the latter wen- 
placed qo the light hand, and the former on the left. According 
to Professor Maspero, the deserters from the Egyptian garrisons 
belonged to the Mashuasha n or Libyan tribes, who henceforward 
disappear from Egyptian history They were a warlike and turbu¬ 
lent people, as we know from iho inscriptions of the XX fat and 
following dynasties, but they felt that they could not withstand 
successfully the Greek mercenaries,and so retreated to the South, 
where they must have modified profoundly the civilization of the 
inhabitants. 


i Rtvttt ArfA~, nkiil. 1862, p. 168. 

1 Puffing Iv tAf Em forts, j,. 5uO 
+ Iforotiatf 'UYitts Husk, Leipzig, iSgp, p, E2fi. 

















































CHAPTER VL 


THE SUCCESSORS OF TANUATH-AMEtL 


Truriisc now to Xapata, it is impossible to say what happened 
there after the flight, and presumably death, of Tarmath-Amun. 
It is probable that one of IN immediate descendants of Tahurt|a 
wij'ed the throne, but the inscriptions are silent on the matter. 
To the second half of the seventh century before Christ the 
following kings may In: attributed l— 

i. PiixKHS, with pronomen of Shkek^b-Ra, amt the Horns 

name of Seiietep - taiu - v- H is 
names occur on an altar which 
was found in the village of Mcrawi, 1 
non r Gebd Barfed, whence il had 
no doubt, been taken. It will !>C 
seen from the test here given that 
the altar was dedicated to “ Mm, 
41 the great lady, the dweller In i a- 
kenset.” From this.ii appears t hat 
there wai a temple Lit Gehcl Jisirkal 
specially dedicated to the goddess 
nnil consort of A men. 1 he style 


i ^ | 
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of the hieroglyphics suggest* that they were cut not very long 
after the inscription* on Taharqa’s temple- 


■ 1 ^ .1 h a. M a. ™ ■■ B- -a -r- j — ■ 

a . Nbtch -ka-wen Hi5 is 

on a door-curve in a room of the tempi* at Gebel Bofhal, where 
the name of a FiimvHl M eiu*Aheh-sa- R*st occurs, 5 

3- ■ ■ ’ ( I 


5 Lt|)&ii>'- N A bib. v, Bl ijT- 

- AW., g- 1 i- 


SEN'K A-A M KN 


4 - SewRA-AMKS-SEKES, with tilt prenomttn of SkKlIEPEK US- 

kA, and the Horns name of Still [ek] 
TAUL His nanui and titles ottur on 
an altar whicli Lepsnus took from 
the mins of a temple at Gebel Barfed 
to Berlin 3 (No. l^fir). In the in¬ 
scription here given he calls him¬ 
self 41 beloved of Anien-K:'i, lord of 
** the throne of the Two Lands, the 
ai dweller in the Holy Mountain”; 
three copies of this inscription 
appear on the altar. Tin: surface of 
the altar shows marks of lon^ 
usage, 

5. AtiililNE&sa, with the preromen Khv-Ka-Ra, and the 




Horns name of LlETEI h (?>-TAVI, 1 it., “the peace of 
the Two Lauds," and the Nekhebet-Hatchet title 
of Mkki Ma at , 1 and the Golden Horns title <if 
&M EH -k 14-HEPU * On an altar, which Lepsius 
found among the ruins of a temple at Gcbel 
BarkaL ill addition to his other titles this king 
calls himself “ beloved of Amen-Kn, lord of the 
th roue of the Two Lauds, at the bead of the 


Apts,” and Established by life soldiers."'* 

6 . Amathel, with the prenomen UaTCh-KA-Ra the other 



names are broken away from r Ko headless 
granite statue of this king, on which his 
prenomen and nomen are given- The 
statue was found at Gebel Jtarkal by 
Lepsius, who took it to Berlin, where it is 
now preserved mi the Royal Musl-ihu 
(Xu, 32.(0, Yers*icAttis t p. 401). The 
inscription upon it reads:—■“ All life, 
all permanence, all joy, all health, all 


1 LtpsLua, AThIi. v„ Bft. : vie ih* oSkial VerrthAtrrs, p. 40 1 



* .'in: Atrtll. V., 1U. i J b. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

happiness art at the feet of this good god, whom all men 
** adore/* 

7, AsrELTA, with the prenomen Mek-KA-RI, and the tlorus 

name of NEFitH-EHl, and the Sekhebet-L-atchet name of Nefer- 

khii, and the Golden Horns name of Usr-ak- 1 Of the reign of 
this king we know nothing- He seeinn to have nourished during 
tlin reign of Psammetichus I-* and Dr, Schaefer has come to the 
conclusion 1 that his date may l>c fixed at n.c, 625- The principal 
monument of his reign is a large gray granite stele which was 
found at Gebel Barkah and brought to Cairo during Marietta''* 
Directorship of Antiquities. On ats upper portion the rair- 
hcaded Amen is seen seated on a throne, with a king kneeling in 
front of him; behind the god stand* the goddess Mm, and in 
from of the king stands the royal sister, royal mother, ' the 
mistress of Kashp" holding a sistnim in each hand. L'he name of 
this "royal mother" as well as that of AspeUa, has been 
obliterated on the monument, but we may restore it from the 
stele in the foouvre, which was first published by Pierret,' 
From this we learn that Aspdia's mother was called Enenselsa, 
and his wife Mat- . . hen*, and hi* daughter ttietit. 1 The god 
before whom the king kneels is Amen of Ncp* {Napata), and he 
tells Aspclla that he has established ihu ttraei of Boverdgn c* on 
his brow as the heavens upon their four pillar*. Below tin* 
scene are inscribed thirty lines of hieroglyphics, in which Aspdta 
describes the ceremonies that were performed at his coronation 
or enthronement, and for this reason the monument is gencrally 
bnown as the " Side of the Coronation," or the "Stale of the 
Enthronement " It will be remembered that Diodorus tells at 
chat when a king was to bq crowned fa N tibia the priests 1ir*t of 
all selected a number of suitable candidates, that these were led 

f 3 P°—1 - 

s Aeg.Atit.„ siiiiii., rKi>f, P- to 1 ff. 

1 tirades A i gyftrJe>£7?vef. **isa. i., pp- 9&- ko ; Sttsrdt the P<**U Vfll ,v - 
p H7 i itc al¥" Sfhuhr, Atg- Zest . jSgj. p- mi if 
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SIKLFj or A SPELT A 


in by them before the statue of (be pod during the performance of 
certain festival rites, and that the candidate whom the statue of 
the god touched or embraced was regarded as chosen by him to 
be kcii(^. This done, all present fell on their facts and adored 
the king-elect as a pod, believing that the divine power In ad 
been transferred to him by the touch or embrace of the image- 1 
Now Diodorus was, »s we - lira 11 see, well - hi formed on this matter, 
and the Stele of the Coronation supplies a number of details 
which supplement his statement in n striking manner. 

The document is dated in the first year of the king's reign, and 
sets forth that all the soldiers of Hi& Majesty were in the town 
■of "j'u-ab (the Holv Mountain, t-e., Cebel Bufail), the seat of 
Tcmhi Khenti-Nefertj i.e., the god of the country of the Second 
and Third Cataracts. With these were assembled twenty’four 
great officers of the kingdom, sis being chosen captains of the 
army, and six of the seal-beating caste of priests, 1 and six of the 
caste of learned scribes, and six of the chief chancellors of tin- 
palace, and they agreed to elect a king. And they said, " There 
is a lord among us, but we know him not.’ and they earnestly 
desired that he might be made manifest to them. And the 
twenty-four officials said one to the other, that none knew who 
he was save RA, and prayed that he would be tie fender! from 
aO evil. Next, allusion was made to the death of the late king, 
and the vacant throne, anti then they ail decided to gt, to Aioeu- 
ka, and to lay the matter before him, and to make offerings and 
pray for his guidance) When the twenty-four official* arrived at 
tire (ample of Amen-Ra, they found the prophets and priests 
already assembled, and they told them the object of their coin¬ 
ing. Then the priests proceeded to asperge and cense the 
temple, and to pour out libations of water and wine, and when 
they hud done this, they prayed to Amen-Rl, and asked him to 


1 Ol f±i3 yi JfpfLf n vlv" T^ir Jfii'-ijTuue fqpaie l |HV>v l [rw, *wr wui', 

Jr « 0ruf it-fw * aT1 * ™ tft+i’itfrui* 1 !**i«<^rp'.y«*n* rni’iw tw s 

,si.ir<T,M i jtr jetd rparxifu iciii lyf Stiy^ bi( irr-i Ti;t mi' 

tai.iitiHLCir ifwraof i am^ *n* '•J'XV 4 '- Bwlfi ill. J. J (Dido-l > ■:<!- 

v |2< ?)- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

give them a king who would carry out his F^Qod W(1:r * t3 anWn ^ 
them. 

After their prayer they placed (he candidates for the throne, 
who were styled -‘royal brethren," 3 before the god, hut the god 
would have none of them; among these, presumably,, m 
Aspelta. T'hcu they brought Aspeita before the god a second 
lime, whereupon Amen-Ki declared that he was to be their 
lord When complete the test stated that Aspelfe was the son 
0 f Enensdsa, qoeert of Kush, and grandson or a high-priestess of 
Amen-R-i. and gave the name of Erwoselsa's motheis grand¬ 
mother. great grandmother, great-great-grandmother, and great* 
great-great -grand mother, but theqnrtmiches of all these royal ladies 
have been obliterated- it is important 10 note that Aspella’s 
maternal ancestress in the sixth generation was a qwu* of 
Kash. When AmemR.i had spoken, all present foil on then 
bellies and ;i smelt the earth," i.e., adored Aspelta as the son u\. 
Amen-Ra, and acknowledged him as their king. Then Aspeltn 
went into the presence of the god, and prayed for strength and 
guidance to do his will, and Aram-Ra promised to give him these. 
The king then rose up, and put on the crown, and, taking the 
sceptre in his Viand, prostrated himself before the god, and 
prayed for fi life, stability, power, health, gladness, and Long hfo- 
When Anen-Ra had further promised to give him dominion 
over all lands, the king came forth and was greeted with cries of 
joy and shouts of acclamation by his assembled subjects. As u 
thank-offering to Anwn-Rfi A spelt* founded several festivals 
which were to be celebrated yearly, and Ire made forge gifts, 
including one hundred and forty barrels of beer, to the god and 

his priests- 

The last hues of the tost are, on fortunately, much mutilated, 
but the general sens* of the remaining portions is dear. From 
the above summary it is evident that Aspelta was no adventurer 
or usurper, and that on his mothers side, at least, he was tin: 
legitimate occupant of the throw of Napata, His ancestress m 
the sixth generation was probably a contemporary of the great 
Piaitkhi, and may have belonged to the same branch of the royal 
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STELE OF ASPELTA 


house of Napata as he. The inscription which records Asprltn's 
coronation ! is very r important as illustrating Nubian customs 
in the seventh century before Christ, and a translation of all the 
portions of it now remaining is therefore given here. 


The CottOKATlOM oj- Asi-KUM—Tk.INH1 ..\ MOX. 

(i! C.)n the fifteenth day of the second month of spring of the 
first year of the Majesty ot Homs Nefek-kkv, the king of thc- 


Holdfers id His Majesty were in the temple hull of the city of'jY-ii! 
-now the name of the god who dwelleth therein is 'Je(.un Khenti 
Nefert, the god of Kush, -after the god (i,e-, (he late king) had 
departed to his place of rest, (yi And there were there six captains 
who ill led the heart [of the king] of the army of his Majesty, anti 
-.ix of the chiefs who failed the heart [of the kbiu] who were overseer? 
of the seal, and (4) six overseers of the archive? who filled the heart 
[of the kmgj, anil six nobles who wens overseers of the chancery 
of the palace. And they said unto all his > ildiers, ” Conic, let u- 
*‘(j) make a king for ourselves, who shall hr like unto a bull whom 
" none call resist/’ And the soldiers pondered anxiously and 
said, LJ Our lord abldetli among us. but we know him not, 16 We 
£ * wish indeed that we did know him so that we might enter into 
“his service, even as the Two Lands served Homs the son of 
" Isis after he had taken his scat ii|ion the throne of his father 
” Osiris, and ascribed adoration to the two urad [on his brow]," 
(7) And one spake unto his neighbour, saying,No man knowoth 
"him, save only Ka himself: may the god drive *w.iy from him 
“ ill every place whcrtwwvtir he may be I! " And [again] One 
(6j spake unto his neighbour, saying, M Kb (i-e,, the lute king) 
“hath taken up liis place in the Land of Life (Ankhtnt). and his 
“crown is [empty] among «*." And [again] one Spake onto his 
neighbour, saying, " It hath been a fixed a rid unalterable decree of 
“ R;t si net: the time when heaved came into being, and djj since 
“ tin: crown of royalty existed, that he should give [the crown] to 
* J his beloved SOU, for the king is his image among Etie living; and 
"* hath not R& placeiI himself in this kind because of his love for it. 

1 Fur ctic itsi, ste Mariette, Jforituur/ifi. plate 9 ; slid far [ranslaii&u*, sut 
XEa-ptio, Rev. A* rb., 1873. taan xmv., p. joo ilf, ; Ma-pero, Rteordt of tht Rust. 
veil, vi,. p. 71 ■ .Vlwpsru, AaHaki fakfopliutttu } in Muller, Attkinfisn, p, 37, 
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shrines of Mckhebet and Latchct, N h he k-kk - 1 » the Horus 01 gold 
Usr-AB, the king n>f the South and North, the lord, of the Two 

—"M 

Mur-ka-Rh ], the sou of the Sun, the lord of crowns, 
- .d , 

{ Aipelta j, the beloved of Amen-Rb, the lord of ihe throne of 
tnc Two Lands, who dwdkth in Tfiu—now behold ( 3 } all the 
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L ‘wd that this land max' have peace? And Ingam] niw said 
fit,) unto his neighbour, " Hath not ^ entered mto heaven, ami 
'■ is not his throne empty without a king ? And do not his ranh 

- and his beneficence remain in his hands to give unto Ins son \vht> 

- lovctli him ? For RS knowtth that by means of them he <i.e ■ 

11 t he kin g> xv i il malce good laws on hiS t hr one, . M - 

fn) Then all the soldiers pondered anxiously, saving, ■' 

- lord abidelh among ns, but \vc know him not. And each and all 

the soldiers of His Majesty said with one voice, Now mramr. 
“this god Amen Ra, lord of the throne of the rw* Lands the 
“dweller in Tu-ftb is the god of Kash, t 0|ne * ' L “ l .' 1 " £J . 

►him, and let us do nothing without Hun, for not good i* il"' bong 
'►which is done without him. And let us place the imllci with 
the god, tdr he hath been the god of the kingdom of hush si nee 
rlLft rime of K.i. and he will lead US- For l-.l) the kingdom of 
-Kashi* in his hands, and he giveth it unto the son whom lie 
■ ‘ uWi th. We xv ill adore hi in „ and we xvilL smell t he ear t h [as w e 
lie on] our bellies before him, and w e will dorian- be ton- him, 
li saving, ■ We have come unto thee, 0 Amen, do thou give unto 
-us our lord to vivify us, to build the temple of all 

- goddesses of the South and North, and to provide <14) offcrmfis 
» for t hem. We will do nothi ug withem r thee, thou art our wide, 
-and nothing whatsoever shall be done without thee, Hum 
each and every soldier said, “This is a saying which is good, i«l 
-we declare it to be so a hundred thousand times. 

Then the captains of Hit Majesty went (15) with the chief 
officers pf the palace of Amen, and they found the prophet* mid 
the chief libationers standing at the door pf the ie[n[i)e,_ am. 

' thev said unto them, “ |W*] come before th.s god AmenJU,.the 
■ dweller in fti-ah, so that he may give unto us our urd to xmli 
“ to build the temples {i 6 )of all the cods and all the 
“of the South and North, and to provide offerings for them, anti 
»we will do nothing whatsoever without this god. for he isoiii 
- guide” Then tke prophets, and the ehieHibationers went into 
the temple, and they performed all the ceremony of purification 
hi 1 the pouring out of water therein- And the captains ot I in- 
Majesty- (17) and the nobles of the palace went into the temple, 
mid they threxv themselves on their bellies bchwc this god, and 
they said '■ We have come unto thee p O Anicn.Ru. the lord oh he 
throne of the Two Lands, t he dweller m \ uab^iverthou us a ford 
«to vivify us, to build the temples of the gods of thr: boiith and 
o of the North, and to provide offerings [for them], and [to receive] 
■-the gracious (ift) dignity from thy two hands which than gives* 

“ unto thy beloved son" fil . , . . 

And they set the royal brethren in the presence of this god, but 

i |.e.„ihe tfpul king. ^, , ... 

= Km Vlj en «P = 'his « berm^i from ike mb™ 

of tlie Book oJ ike Dead, 

b.| 
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" mother was the royal sister, t he royal mother, the 
f< Kash, (20) the daughter of Rj \ ~ ■ ■], who livei 

“ whose mother was the roy:d sifter, the Nftcr S'aat 
‘ 1 priestess) of A men-RS, the kin g of t he god* of Thebes, [ 

‘‘ wri4r khtru; whose mother was the royal sister ( 

“ fruit}t kkeru ; whose mother was the royal sister j L ■ . 

"kfam; whose mother was the royal sister . . , ■ 

f * whose mother was the royal sister - - . - (il) Mem; 
- whose mother was the royal sister. the mistress of Kish, 
-(TTTTTTJ, most kktrtt, He shah lie your lord,” 

[ hen the captains of His Majesty and the nobles of the palace 
ca$t them selves down on their bellies before this god, and smelt 
tile earth in the deepest humility, and gave thinks unto thi* god 
for the mighty zz) deed which he had don e for hi* beloved son, 

the king of the South and North, f Aspeha^j, who h vet Is for ever. 

And His Majesty entered in to let himself joe crowned before 
Father Amtm-Ka, the Lord of the throne of the Two Lands, and he 
found every kind of crown, and the royal apparel of the kings of 
Kagh, and tlieir sceptres, laid before this god. I hen His Majesty 
spake in the presence of this god, saying : (ay) “Come thou to 
" me,, O Amen-Ra the lord of the throne of the Two Lands, who 
" dwellcsl in Tu-ab, grant thou unto me thy beneficent dignity 
“which is not in my heart, and let me love thee(J). Give thou 
" to me the crown, according to the desire of thy heart, and the 
“ sceptre." Then the god said, “Thine is the cr oxvti of th e royal 

“ brother, the king of the i*tiutti! and North (-.I, tilftn 

“ kfofti (24); and his diadem is slabliahed on tliy Head,' even as 
14 is stahlished .... on thy head 1 and his sceptre is in thy 

1 W H* whose word is mant." 1.=^ he who has attained ike power of makin£ 
every order he gives to (jIsc eflteC Th«< vre know that Aspel?^ * ta|h*r was 
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h hand ai1 d i t shall overthrow all thine eMmie*'' Then His 
Majesty rose up before Amen-Rfl, [the lord of the th ™ ne f 
Tw i lindtl. .... and he took the sceptre in his hand, and His 

the earth in the deepest humility. And he said s Come thou to 
-■ me. O Amen-Ra, the lord of the throne of the Lands, who 
- idlest in T«-3b ■ ■ ■ " From *1™ P° mt tl,c . ieii 5 

much mutilated, but enough of it remains to 

tine came out from the temple he was received by hi ^soldiers 
with shouts of joy {line *8)> ^ that L he established festivals id 
honour of the gods, and gave gifts to the pnests- 

h, connection with the reign of Aspdta mention must he made 
of the Stele set up by his ^neen Mat * - ■ - b*nc.i(?) at Gcbel 

Barkal, to commemorate the gifts which she made to the temple 

of ArnumRa there. This Stele, after it was removed from the 
Sidamcame into the possession of Linam island it passed 
into the hands of Prince Napoleon and L. de Kougth and after 
the death of the hater was given to the Museum of the Louvre by 
J. de Rouge. 1 On the upper portion of it is sculptured a scene 

wherein Aspelta is making an offering of Mmt, JU to Amen-ka ? 

Mut, and Khensu, and behind him stand his mother Lnselsa, 
his wife Mat . . . henen (?}, and his sister Ktiebit, ea<d] pouring 
out a libation with her right hand, and holding a sceptre in her 
left, Esich of the tliree royal ladies is steatopygous. and their 
figures resemble those of the ladies who are seen represented on 
tiie chapel-walls of the pyramids of Meroih Beneath the 
sculptured scene arc twenty-three lines of test, which set forth 
that on the twenty-fourth day of the fourth month of the season 
Shat, in the third year of Amelia's reign, the following officers of 
the kingdom of Napata came to the temple: six overseers of the 
seal called Rum-Amen, Airan-tarhakntm ■ - < ■ a-Amen-saknen, 

the Anatautm official Kuru-Amcn-tane.samakhinen, 

Nastiuibusaknefi/ and the chief scribe of Ka$h, Marubtoa- 

» First published and mutinied by l\ Hkrtui, in £g}?*■, _ L - 

W & iQ 6, plate *, feii* ,373 i aUu and trafldlftrf by Scb*fcr, in 

[S^jji p- i oi« 
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STELE OF ASPFLTAS QUEEN 

Amen, 1 and the scribe of the granary, Khen^i krfrs? the chief 
chancellor of the marches of Ta-Keii«t s Aria, 1 the royal scribe 
Jakarta/ the chancdior Papi-nub. 1 in all, eleven officials. In the 
presence of these stood the queen, with a silver bowj in her right 
iianil, and a aistrum in her left, and she made an offering to Amen 
aiitl agreed to give to the god fifteen leaves of bread, ten of one 
sort and live of another, each day, and ev«y month fifteen 
measures of beer, and every year three oxen, and on festival days 
^he promised to give a measure of some kind of beer, and two 
measures of another, extra. These gifts were lo be maintained by 
the queen during her life, and by her children and grandchildren 
ilW trer death. Every descendant of hers who ‘carried out her 
wishes would be favourably regarded by Amen-Rft, and would have 
a *on to succeed him, bur whosoever diminished these offerings 
would be smitten by the sword of Aimm-k.i, arid Ik burned by the 
fire of Svkhct, mid have no son to succeed hint. There w'e represent 
also at the dedication of rliis endowment, the second, third, and 
fourth prophets of Amen, who were called Uahimni-Arncn, 
Tanen Amen, T&nenbuta, respectively; and the scribe of rhe 
divine words of Amen, whose name is erased ; the seven chief 
iibaj inner-priests, Sapftkhi, Sib, Peta Amen, Nemkhi, Kurumut, 
Khent(?>rnhi, Kurii-tanon-Amori; the three presidents, Nes- 
Anker, Bes , . . and Umnefer, and the temple scribe Nes- 
Mut* 

Here for convenience' sake, and because the document probably 
belongs to the end of the seventh century before Christ, reference 
must be made to tile edict against the caters of raw meat, which 
was promulgated it Napata by a king whose name has been 

*H ii J \ '? ^ 44 $■ 
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obliterated/ The edict is inscribed upon a stone *“' '”’ j “ 
round ed toe, which was found by an Egyptian officer at 
Barkal, and which was subsequently hronght to Cano, un< l 
M ariettas Directorship of Antiquities; this monument is gen,rail, 
known as the “ Stele of the Excommunication " On the rounded 
part is sculpture,] a scencwherein the kins, whose name has been 

erased from the cartouche, is making an offering of Mam . 
to Amen-RS, who is represented with a ram’s head surmounted 
by a disk and plumes i behind the god stand Mu. and hhensm 
Amen promises to give him -all life and power ; and Mm. all 
health," and Kliensu, “ the veritable scribe of the company of the 
pods, and Horns, the lord of joy of heart, all joy of heart. 
Beneath the scene are ten lines of text, the hist three of which 
contain the king's names and titles. The rest of the inscription 
vets forth that, in the second year after His Majesty had ascended 
the throne of Seb. he wont into the temple of Father A.nen of 
Maputo, the dweller in Tu-Iik, to iri*. away these men (or tribes'. 
Who were haters of the god [Amen], and wee called ' I e™ P*»>“ 
„er tot khain." saving, " They shall not enter into the temple of 
Amen of Napma, the dweller in Tu-ab, because nf that thing, 

>• w h c r, M f to speak is an abominatioo, which they did in the 
'■ lemple of Amen.” Mow they did a thing, which the god had 
given the command to do, an,! the,' made a blasphemous 
design in their hearts, in respect of slaying the man in whom 
them existed no abomination, the which the gel had given no 
command to perform, But the god made their words [empty 
whilst veil in their mouths, and their words wherein they had 
pleasure turned into things which rose up agmust them in an evd 
manner. And the god smote them, and he made the lire of the 
king to pass through their midst. In order to put into all 
prophets, and into all libaticners, who enter into the place where 
this holy god is. the fear of the greatness of his souls and of 
might of liis living power, His Majesty saith thus =— 

. Ml prophets and all libationers who shall commit an evil ac 

i„ ,he temple shall [the god Amen] slay. And liter feet shall 

i Fur the «*. see Marlene. Mm. ftbma ■*“ "; ■***"=“*? 
|S65 , ch>tii, ii.j p, tM- 
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THE EATERS OF RAW MEAT 

" not be permitted to [stand] upon the earth, ami their posterity 
" shall not l>e firmly stab!; shed after them; therefore shat! the 
"temple be free from their pollution, and their defilement shall 
" not be therein/’ 

From this extract 3 t is dear that the edict wa? directed against 
a class of people who tried to introduce into the town of Napata 
a.custom which was abhorred by the priests and their nominee the 
king, and, though if is impossible to Supply details of the custom, 
and to give the exact meaning of the formula which expressed 
the views of these people, it is not difficult to show what they 
were. The first two worxls oft he phrase,' ttm pcsi, seem to mean 
"do not took/" and therefore Professor Maspero, the first to 
translate the edict, believes that the people who incurred the 
gratis of Amen and the king endeavoured to introduce the custom 
of eating raw meat. That it found favour among certain of the 
priests and libationers is clear from the fat! that the last para¬ 
graph of the edict is directed against them, Sow, the eating of 
raw meat has been a practice among the Ethiopians from tune 
immemorial, and the custom survives to this day among many of 
the tribes on the Abyssinian frontier and in Abyssinia itself. The 
Aifitiaric language, in fact, contains a word for “meal which is 
eaten raw," i.e., irtindS, or trautdJ mid the Abyssinians, as has 
already been said (see YqL I., pp. IS, I^>, love raw meat. The 
priests of Amen and the men of Egyptian descent ill Napata haled 
the innovation, or perhaps the continuation of ail old custom, hence 
the edict: but, seeing that the name of the king who promulgated 
it was obliterated in later days, it may l>e assumed that ho was 
unpopular because of hi? edict, and that the custom of eating raw 
meat became common in Zapata, 

During the reign of Nekau. (Xecho), the second king of the 
.\XVilli Dynasty, Egypt was too much occupied with Syria to 
trouble about Nubia, or the Sftdaii, and, so far as we know, the 
mercenaries who garrisoned Elephantine had no serious trouble 
with the people who lived to the south of the hirst Cataract. 
Nekau began to reign about k..c. flu and died about 5^4, In a 
battle with him in the Valley of Megiddo Josiali, king of Judah, 

1 Tam frsi. Ptr tut IM. " ‘ I>G nOL Cl»l£. Ijt! vi(J<MlCC kitl jh ^ M n$pero]i- 

J HC*E: or nov. ’ 
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THE FAiYlTIAX HI'DAN 


was slain,' and Nekau made himself master of all Syria whilst the 
Babylonians and Medea were attacking Nineveh, After the Tall 
of Nineveh Nebuchadnezzar II. marched against him, and in a 
pitched battle fought at Karkumisli the Egyptians, Nubians, and 
Libyans were routed with great slaughter, and Nekau sought 
safety in flight ; he readied Egypt safely, and died two years 
after his defeat. During his reign he cleared out the old Red 
Sea Canal, in the course of which work 120,000 men perished ; he 
also established a fleet of triremes. 

Psiimmetichns II., the son and successor of Nekau, ascended 
the throne when very young, and in the early wars of his reign 
he went to Elephantine to superintend an expedition into Nubia 
on his return he died, about B*C< 5S9. Whilst he was at 
Elephantine his officers caused his titles and cartouche* to be cut 
on rocks on the Islands oF Bigga, Abaten, Konozso, Sc., and 
about this time the rock-hewn chapel at Philae, made in honour 
„f Khnemu and other gods of the Cataract country, was probably 
dedicated. The object of the expedition into Nubia is not clear, 
and there is 110 evidence that it met with any opposition oil the 
way. How far south the officers of PsammeNchus 11. went is not 
known, but they certainly reached AM Simbcl, for they left 
inscription* there which make this certain. These inscriptions : 
arc in Greek, durian, and Phoenician, acid are found on a leg of 
one of the colossal statue* of Raineses [L The most important 
of those in Greek is that whim states that it was cut by the 
comrades of Paammatichus, the son of T heckles, when king 
Paammetfdnufi came to Elephantine The expedition, it goes on 
to say. sailed by way of Kcrkis to the source of the river, Dcdie- 
Potasimto commanding the foreigners, and Ainasis the Egyptians. 
The men who wrote were Dainerajchon* the son of Amoibichos, 
and Prietos, the son of L'damos. 5 The name KerkisMias been 
» 2 Kings will. 19. 

t 5^ Jjepjnji, Oinkm&tr, Abth, vL. IS1. 98 tf-; CfrfBi Irurrif- Stttuf., 
n,jn i.„ pi, 19. 20, ton, win. in, PP- lafi-ijy; iiayee, Tnim? i"w- fiiM. Anh -, 
vflfl. is 1 p- 144 fl' 

* ^rnJuJ&c awtnof if "EJitifwrTiM 
f itL Til /y^ll^TJirr UL crtr 't'.rupmriifOl: rni 
PrXrflF -Ji K( h '.:i' ,v jWTWV h'nin if IT Graph*. 

linq dXtyXwtil AryiVn»t & 'A^mth* 

1 !ivee Wiedemann, in Rktini&kf-i Mvitu/ft, ltd- ismv., p. jji- 
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the subject of much discussion, but the reading is well-established, 
and it seem* better to look for this place to the south of Abfi 
Simbcl, than to identify it either with KErsh, opposite to Garf 
II users, or with Korti, a little above Dakka. Practically speaking, 
the expedition sailed nearly to Wadi Haifa, the Egyptians of the 
time considering that the Nile Valley from Elephantine to this point 
belonged to them. Wftdi IJalfa, or Reben as it was then called, 
had lust its importance, but this was certain to happen when it 
Ceased to be a central market for the products of the Southern 
Sudan. This ancient frontier town was situated in a most 
unproductive pinion of the Nile Valley, and it was to the interest 
neither of the kings of Napata nor of the kings of Egypt lo 
maintain or defend if against each other at this period. 

Luring the rule of the early kings of the XXVfth Dynasty of 
Egypt there flourished at Napuia, probably between n.t, 610 and 
b.c. jtlo, a king called P-Ankii-alueu, whose name occurs in thi^ 
form 



Nothing whatever i* known about hi* reign, but his name occurs 
twice in the Stele of NMasenen, once in connection with a vine¬ 
yard, or garden, which he planted at Ta-befrct, and once in 
connection with IJeiu-sa-Atef 

Following dose on tire ]K.-riod of liis rule mine the reign of 



1,1 R-H U -SA-ATEF, whose pnn-oiucn was Sa-MHR- 
Amen, His Horns name was Ka-^kkHT.khvo- 
Neft.' iiis Neklidwt-UatcHet name was NeTCh- 
KETERtt, T and his Golden Horns name was Uaf- 
t u -t Ar-SEit r-s e MT-W BBT,' The only known 
monument of this king is the famous gray granite 
stele from Gebe! Rarkal wlsicli is now In the 
Egyptian Museum at Cairo. On the upper 
portion of the obverse is sculptured a figure of 
the winged disk, with pendent uraei, between 
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which ia a cartouche containing the name of fleru-»-&trf 
lh:iica(ll are two scenes r in that t <5 - *he l ^' e k in P '* 

standing h and is making an offering of a string of b&A*, a neck¬ 
lace and a pectoral to the ram-htfaded Amen of NapaU.aiK 
behind him is the royal mother, royal sister, mistress of Ka?h. 
Thesma nefer ni"; 1 in the scene to the left the king is making 
the same hind of offerings to the inan-headfld Amen, and bulimd 
him Stands the “ royal sister and wife EehthMvs(?). Oil the four 

sides of the Stele are 161 kmts. of hieroglyphics, wherein 1- 

recorded the history of the principal event* & the reign of i\<w- 
sa-iUef , 4 The following rendering of them will illustrate the" 

contents:— 


ii'■ The thirteenth day of the second month d| he 
Pert, in the thirtv-fifth war under the majesty of the Horn*, (he 
Mighty Bull crowned m Nept {Nnpata), the lord of l GoSden 
Nek'hebct and Uatchet, (2) the Advocate of the god*, the ™hm 
Horns, the conqueror [?i o f ah foreign lands, the king of the ■ ■■■ mh 

and Nurth,fSa-mor-AiiieiiJL the son of Ra. the lord of the Two 

Lands, the lord ot crowns. i 4 the lord who hath creanon, 

the son of m [proceeding] from Ins body, beloved b> turn, 

fSercidltefl who livelh for ever, beloved of Amen-Rn, the 

ford 0 f the thrones of the Two Lands, who dvvelleth rn the l k> V 
[Mountain], We give him (4) life. Stability, and all power, and 
all licallh. and all joy of heart, hke Kn. h-rt * Vlt - 

Tn the beginning they decided that Amen of (5) ‘ " : _ 

mv be.idicent Father, sbonld give unto nie 

Land of the Blacks, ( >r Sfldin): m the hegmmng it w [, 0 

(6h bound nr, the royal tiara, m the h^imimg it ^ 
looked upon me with their kind eye*, and who 5 a0 ^ 

saving (71 “O get thee gone to the temple of Amen of Napata, 
“J£? dwelh th in the Hall of the t») North.” I hen 1 " ta l, 
and I made supplication unto a certain aged 
reverence [to hLmf and he {9} spate Utrto.pft 
“ behalf of thy two hands; he who blllldelh up my [ > 
» n|;Lees Shall be protected/' Then they caused me to come mto 
the present of Am of Napatn, my 

saying: - ] beseech thee to give unto me the diadem of the L-m 




fjp \ i mD- 


3 Fnr d* *tt Mnrieii* Jfor> M*r*. 
ace Mupere* ***** */ ric M voI, vi., pp. i *»*r*Wf*- 

10m, iii-, p- 333. 
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1 of the Slacks "; and (12) Amen of Napata said unto ms “L 
bavegiven untoth*e the diadem of the Land of the blacks; 
“and I have given ^ 13) unto thee the Four Quarters of (he whole 
earih, and 1 have given unto thee the water winch is good j 
" a,ld 1 have fiven unto thee (14) the water which is foui: and I 
“have placed all thy foes so that they may he beneath thy 
“sandals," (15} If any country maketh a [hostile] advance on 
diy two sides it shall not succeed \ but if thou [6 makesf an 
JL eicpeditEon against any country which is on either side of thee, 
Miy) the thi^h and the legs thereof shall come to nought.” And 
having seen him 1 poured out a great libation in return for that 
which Amen of Napata, (18) my beneficent Father, had given me 
and I stood up in the hall of the Apts of Amen of Napata. fig) 
within tlie sanctuary. 

And it came to pass after these things that [[] made a journey 
to A men-Hit (20), the lord whodwelleth in the city of Hem ten 
and ! spake, saying, " Ainen of Napata." And I made a Journey 
eo Ainen-EA, the lord who dwelleth (21) within Pa-Ncbes and I 
s|Kike h saying, "Amen of NapaW And I made a journey to 
™ of (2£) Tatet, and I spake, saying, li Amen of Napata." 

rheji they spake to me, saying, “Get thee gone (23: to the temple 
■’of Amen of lamkhet(?)-reaet, for men say (hat the building 
thereof is not complete. 1 (24) I hen J turned hack a second 
time, and I budded it, and [ provided materials, and 3 adorned it 
completely in five months. And when I looked at the (25) 
temple of the Apts of Amen of X a put a, and saw that it lacked 

gold, 1 gave (26) unto (he temple of the Apts.forty 

arid of worked gold (?) five thousand one 
hundred and twenty ptk. ■ zj) Then one snake unto me 
saying, “The pa shtHKut tacketh gold," And I (28) caused 
them to bring shtn$ (acacia) wood, and wood of Arkaret, in 
abundance, and 1 made them bring it to Napata. and I 
niade them to lay plates of gold on both sides of it in weight 
forty Ubcn, (30) And [ gave to the treasury (?) of the temple 
twenty tebtn of gold, and of worked |*old one hundred pieces. 

’■ 3 1 ) O Amen of Napala, l have given unto thee a pectoral] 
and beads for thy neck .... and a statue of Amen KS . , . , 
mlLLid with and gold, and three .... of gold, which wtra 

mlatd with [precious Stones], and a figure of Ka inlaid with gold, 
and three gold figures of the head of Amen, and two censers |?) 
of gold, and one hundred and thirty-four bands (?) of gold, and one 
hundred tiben of silver, and one ttidfun vessel of silver, and one 

hat a vessel of silver, and five sckarit vessels of silver, and one 

ham vessel of silver, and one uiiihtu vessel of silver, and one 

twr* k vessel of silver, and nine tnmHu vessels of silver, and four 

k ant vessels of copper, and . , , . ttukafmi vessels of copper, and 
twti- ftah\ -essi,!Is of copper, and two fire-holders 61 copper, 
and one ttkhakh vessel of copper, and fifteen sekartt bowls of 
copper, and five fiA{*nns vessels of copper, and two large lavcrg 
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. * k-fii fhLrti7.tu.-o fvessels!. And two hundred ttb** 

JSf fiftl f»u7SbJl» [toV]- I restored for tfa« a terepfe, wto* 

StJP'S* ;■> -I- “* i "* 3&551 

hSlV*^S?£n hy.,'w‘j £galJLT.o 

22W fist to as s Jja-j-j 
tr, s'liCfo Sir- 

Zapata, i^ j r or jViee that which 1 vowed. ‘.721 And 

workedst for ine. twelftll day 0 f the second month of the 
J™n Si™. in the fifth y grof the son of Ra, the king of the 

Sooth aod North (ttere^t), life, areogth. W.h [to h,re] for 
m . rt 1 coined mv bow men arid my horsemen to go against lln- 

3 * LX c.Z rv D f ve M , 

^rp rorebiTthere.'and Zv tod. -ny prisoned trod 

^“*£3 F Ln“he r "tVtit day 1 ’ of the Mi -tojth to 
J She,™., in the sixth yew of .He «m of K*. 

-ho iivetlt for ever, I enlfed .e K ether . ™ «- 

mj& ftVMfiv * 

^MTtti'SV'rerrer which worked fjctciouslj on ray 
te Ctncf ‘ rf the fond Of Mcfe. r ~ £££$ 

rel"'' 1 A,«i y hfi.Un.he ;*„;«/■... be bought*-«> 

1 Ttt witlwiauf his ***1*%*^-«the -^ncy "Dh* *» *** to 
htef as liis ovcflorJ- 
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thti hands of an envoy (?). And I came and [ 1 ] performed the 
ceremonies of Amen oE Napota, rny beneficent Father, And I 
£ave (into thee oxen in very large numbers, 

(92) And on the fourth day of the first month of the season 
f ert, in the eleventh year fof my reign J, | made my bowmen to m 
put on an expedition against the country of Tacjnat, under the 
leadership of JvaMu, for the troops of the chiefs Baiuka am) 
™ ns * had reached the city of Sunt, He did mighty dmF of 
valour there and defeated Baraka and SAmensa^and slew ;.|] the 
people of the City. It was through the terror of thee which was 
beneficent [towards me] that I did [this]. 

And on the fifteenth day of the first month of the season 
Mm in the sixteenth year [of my reign], 1 caused my bowmen and 
uiy nocseiuea to set out on an expedition against the rebels of tlie 
land of Mekhetsaf?) and they performed mighty deeds of vaW 
Limong theiiij and my bowmen defeated them with slaughter and 
captured the finest of their cattle. 

{99) And on the thirteenth day of the ftrst month of the season 
Fert, m thy eighteenth year of [the reign of] the son of Rf L , 

[ geru.sa-fltef ], who liveth for ever, the rebel 3 of the country 

of Rehrehsa came under the- leadership of.with his men 

into ttier City of Baruat (Merou), and 1 repulsed him. Thy 
auspicious terror and lby two mighty thighs smote him bravely, 
and i defeated him am! overthrew him with verv great slaughter 
and scattered his men. And them thyself didst so work for me jn 
the lands (?) that lie msr- up in the middle of the night and took 

to 111gfit. 

(lUj) And on the eighteenth day of the third mo nth ofShemu. in 
illet wenty-tbird year of [the reign of] t he son of Ra, (flem-sa-at ef]j, 

who liveth for ever, Area, the chief of the countries of Kehrehsa, 
and all his men came against me in the oily of Baruat (Meroe) 
And 3 did mighty deeds of valour among them, and I defeated him 
mid overthrew him w ith vm- great slaughter, and I repaid him 
and put him to flight. Audi defeated Shaikam who Caine to his 
assistance under an agreement with him. it was thy auspicious 
terror and thy two thighs which smote the chief [ , , , „ itnc | 
my bowmen and my horsemen drove him off. 

,111 And on tile fifteenth day of the nrst month of the season 
Pert. In the th irty fourth year of rlic reign of the sou of Rri, 

f Uet u-su-Litef j , who lived) for ever, l sent a laesgenger to 

Amen of Xapata, my beneficent Father, saving. <L Shull I send 
" my bowmen against the countries of Mckhetsai ? ,r And Amen 
sent a message Unto me, saying: “Certainly send them.” Then 
I caused to set our fifty scouts and horsemen.’ and the people of (he 
four lands of Mvkhetsai who were gathered together did limy 
defeat with slaughter, and none remained, and none of them 
VOL, It. &i fi 
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was able to escape, and none of tham WW able to take the 

and nortc of them was able to put hi* a 

of them was able.^nd "<™ of then was able to grasp a 

hnu- ■lihI they gave themselves up as prisoners t. . 1 ■ 
i\L\ And moreover, SO soon as they spake unto me, savmgp 
“4lie temple fell into min in the thin! month of Hie mbs™ 1 ' it 
<'JuHt« .Sn festival of Plahi' h 1 b»* <*»*■£ &&£ J 
hhsili for thee a temple of gold r . ^ ■ ot wooc, si* (-Htui 
w(khI and four pillars of stone. And moreover, so soon us they 
mnke unto me, saving: "Thehouse of the king <■*- P^J 0 * 1 . 5 " 11 

“ become msachsL stale of mill that no mart can enter theuan, 

biult the house of the king, and four houses m 

SSsJttj, rst 5 . 

cubits f Ion el milking in all two hundred cubits. And, moreo^i r, 

^asssss. 

Sdimo'uhl'niu.dr.-a and fiftnun «f S™"-. »"* 

assess:asss/ss. V 5 a>jji- 

SSSr .r,i,rr™ atssn'i 

SSut^hTK. alrSd „ fvstivBitt. .Ha sod) in -- ■ ■ }h«: 

made to ,Z Horns in Karnthet (Korti?); I "*<£ *? rls ^“ 
”'m i . .r ... ri,L* An-her in Aruthnmt, ] marlt " 

".adV.o rise Osiris in NntaW: 1 «-*!« 
Jo riS olrtarmd'uisin FB-gemt; nnrl I m *4n«. n «e Os,m three 
times in Psi-Nebes for ever. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE SUCCESSORS OF PlANKHh 

Tml information to be gained from Heru-saitePs inscription is of 
a most interesting nature, and it proves that in the sixth century 
before C hnst there lived at N&pMa a king, who, by means of the 
nine expeditions which he made during his reign of at least thirty- 
hve years, made himself master of the Nile Valiev from Pa-nebes, 
the Of Ptolemy, near Wild! Haifa, to Sennaar on the Blue 

* ] L: ’ fJNd D:,r Fdr on thc White Nile, How far to the west Ins rule 
extended cannot he said, hut lie was certainly congpexor of all the 
country on both banks of the Atbare, He made no attempt to 
wage war against the Egyptians, and he seems to hare kid claim 
to no country north of Pamebes, a city which lay to the south of 

M * laifa ‘ IJt dt ™ led all his boergies to the conquest of the 
various savage, or half savage tribes, whether with black, or red, 
or white skins, and whether of pure SGdfmi or Semitic origin, that 
U' f south of the Island of Uerov, and Ills success was ^ivut. 
'' ]t] (he spoil which he took from the vanquished chiefs be 
endowed the great temple of Amen at Napata, and lie rebuilt the 
sanctuaries of the gods in many cities, and established one or 
more annual festivals in each of the twelve chief cities of his 
kingdom. It IS Clear that he was wholly in the hands of the 
priests of Amen, and that he took their advice about going to war 
We see also that tlic bulk of the spoil went to them and to their 
god. and that j.termsa-fctef bestowed upon Amen of Napata a new 
endowment after each of his great expeditions. 

The gods chosen by him for endowment besides Amen of Napata 
were Osiris, Isis. Horus, Ri, An-Uer, and a local form 0 f Amen 
called Ll Amen-At(i Heni-saitef copied the great Egypt Ear, 
kings of Cbe xvrilth Dynasty in causing a summary of his deeds 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

a the form of Armais to be drawn up, tike them h, ,Urib U ^l 

o A men the successful results which he achreved. Item** 

ength of his reign is unknown, and nothing .s known 

vhicl, followed his death. He may have been 

,ut the materials at present available do net penult an 

o be made on this point, and we do not reach a period concur g 

which historical facts exist until the reign of N^tasenen, 

NAstashkes, With the prenomen of AnKH-ha-Ra tmd tn 
n Horns name of Ka mekht me* pac r neteRL «. _ 
EM NEPITA,' and the title of "son of Ra 
Ay ascended the throne about me. 525. he 

O H appears to have been the king of the Suda 

° ftp against Whom Cambyses directed his campaign. 

U The only known monument of his reign is 

£ vT massive gray granite slab about 5 foot, 6 «« “ 

I * | I++ high, inscribed on both sides in hieroglyphics 

zJ. i—i w v,ich is called by Lepsius the Stele 

n 1 u in , note printed at the end of Brugsch s translation 
Dongola. In a note prim wa5 obtained 

of the teat , 5 Uepsius says ^ ^ Schlieffen, through 

through the agency of Ora Museum 

whom it was given by Al to £ * ^ 

m 8 M , but there - part , ally cleared U p by a corn- 

died in ib 4 g. Wilhelm von Schlieffen has made to 

munication which Graf Wilheln , = .„.. the stele in New 

Dr. Schafer,’ wherein, he saysth^be dust 

Dongola lying flat on its side in o 3 . 1 ^ ^ Qne side . 

from it, and took a paper „ winter he was instructed 

When he returned to Cairo the following^ ^ ^ , Abb4s 

by the Prussian Cnnsi.l-Gentr* <> b ^ . Ab Ws Pdshl 

Pasha, who was then the 1 , v The ste le, 

u— * “ -> «*» •«* 

""" r*« F„«ck w. «* * 


» <* Mighty Bulk beloved of the companyof ® P 

„ 0 111 (for el ^ n © &]' 


(for a) 


> 0 




^ STS © e ff\ *as- (for e) ^ © ttr 

1 Atgyptisckt Zeitsehr^t, l% ' 11 '^ Z ] l A lintr Museums, p 1 Leipzig, 1901, 

1 Die Actktopitchc Ktotigantthn»du Btrls *■* 
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interest in the matter, that the monument w m brought to Cairn; 
in 1S71 it was taken to the Museum in Berlin (No. 22&B). 1 By 
some means or other, Lapsing managed to obtain a paper 
impression of the text on the reverse sonn after the discovery of 
the stele* for he published the complete test from both sides in 
iS5&„- The stele, as has already been said, was found by Graf 
Wilhelm von SchlieHen at New Dongola, but it is prettv certain 
that it wrano* originally set up t Imre by the king who had it made, 
and although it cannot be said when, or by whom, It was brought 
there, it is tolerably certain that its original home wai Gebel 
Barkal, end chat it stood there near the Stele of pi 4 nkhi, the Stele 
of TanuBth-Amen, the Stele of Agpelta, the Stele of ijem-sa-Atef. 
and the Stele of the Excommunication. Tt ia probable that it was 
brought away from there by the person who removed the Stele of 
(lueen Ma| , . „ fjenen (?J, and whu gave it or Sold it 1 o Eduant 
Jk:y, and that on account of its weight, and the great difficulties 
which would be encountered, in pacing through the Third and 
Second Cataracts, it was dropped at New Dongola to await a 
more favourable opportunity for its removal 
Ou the upper part of the stele are sculptured tw* scenes r 
in that to the right N&stascnen is standing before the ram-headed 
Amen of Nnpata, to whom he offers a necklace of beads, and a 
necklace with a pectoral attached, and in that to the left he makes 
the same offering to the man-headed Amen-Kll. In the fanner 
scene he is accompanied by the Queen Sekhmakh,* and in the 
latter by the Queen Mother Folkha 4 Above these scenes is the 
ringed disk, with pendent uraei. between which is the king's name 
enclosed within a cartouche: the test referring to the winged disk 
reads, " the great god of bebmpd fKtifd), the lord of heaven, giveth 
Lp life and power." Of the ram-headed Amen it is. said ; " Allien 
“ of Napaia, the dweller in the Holy Mountain, the great god, the 
fi governor of Ta-Ken set, giveth life and all power for ever,” and 
he says to the king. < h I give thee nit life and power, all stability, 
“all health, and joy of heart- 1 give thee the years of eternity, 

*■ See the official p r 

7 Sm Dtnkm*ttr. At>ih. HI. ifr 

-ryn- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

“ wherein to rise upon th* throne of Hoios for ever ." The king is 
sa id to be "giving i pectoral to his father," and he must say 
four times, “ 1 give tlwe .... ttbex of gold in the first fftonih of 
« the season Shemut.” The Queen Sekhnrakh is pouring out a 
libation with one hand, and holding a sistruwi in the other. 

Of the man-headed Amen it is said; “ Auien-Ka, the lord of 
"the thrones of the two lands, the governor of the Apts, the 

- K iver of all life, stability and power, like Ra, for ever," and he 
says to the king; « I give to thee all lands, and all mountains 

- and deserts, and the Kino Peoples who fight with the bow shall 
Ji be fettered together beneath thy sandals, like t*i, for ever. 

The test 1 which runs beneath these scenes and ■£ continued 
„n the reverse of the stele gives a food account of the election 
to the throne, the coronation and the wars* or rather ranis of 
Ntetasenen. As a young man he livwi in Bern at, when- he 
received from Amen of Nnpata a call which said, " Come ril,s 
statement is interesting, for it shows that uliont hx. tt,e 
priesthood of Sapata, on tile death of Herd-sa-Mef, found no one 
i„ their city who was suitable for the throne. At Merue NAs- 
■ aseiieu took counsel with the members of the royal house, and 
as they acknowledged that Amen regarded Inin as his son, lie set 
aul early one morning Ibr the city of As^rsat, which was perhaps 
his native town or village, and passed the night there, The 
situation of this place is unknown, but it vms probably on the 
river, as it seems unlikely that N 4 stasent.il would go to Napatu 
by a.'great desert route, one of which Started opposite Mere*, and 
the other a little to the north of the junction of the Atbara with 
thu Vile. From Artrat he went to Ta-tetet (?)= another place 
the site of Which is unknown. This town was connected m some 

w ay with ( Pvfinkhi'Alum^ a former king of Napata* and Nils- 

tasenen no doubt wished to gain the support of Us inhabitants. 
Here he was met by a company of men from the temple of Amen 
of Napata and a number of local magnates, and, as they informed 

5 See Lapfintj Mtma/m AMi. Bl ifr; for iramlatfons, «e yiwpa* 

Tm , r.f Sec. B&i* Arc*-, vol. w, P a, &7& ; Reconit of tht ft ut ¥ vek p. SS "■ ■ 
Gtvd,*<k voUii-,p. a»ff. i Brugsch, Atg. 2 * ; ^ 

in HvtfUrft*" ih* Koyal Mu?™* in 6 «*K ^ *** : * d ^ ckr- 

UU Atihi^chf fifr*ifsitnt*rip dm HtHincr Museum Lei|»if, i9°J ■ 
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him that Amen had laid the sovereignty of the country at his feet, 
he continued his journey, and arrived, by the west bank of the 
river, at Nap.-it.-K 

He crossed the river and rode on a ” large horse” to the temple at 
fi-ebel Baikal, and when he had performed aU the appointed cere¬ 
monies, Amen gave him the kingdom of the Sudan, which extended 
from the neighbourhood of the modern village of Kiisha. about 
one hundred and twenty miles south of Wadi Haifa, to the country 
of Alut, the Alwah of Muhammadan writers, the southern limits 
of which extended along the Blue and White Niles some two or 
three hundred miles south of the modern city of Khar(dm, The 
capital uf this Country was probably on thosite of the ruins ori the 
right hank of the Blue Nile, a little above Khartum, now known 
as Sofia. All the country between the Nile and tlic Kttl Sea 
formed a part of Nistascnen's dominions, and all the Baytida 
desert, and the regions to the north and south of it, After 
returning thunks to Amen, the new king danced before his god, 
and sacrificed two oxen or bulls, and then went up and took his 
seat on the Golden I'll rone, amid the acclamations of gentle and 
simply, who rejoiced in rim appearance of a king who would 
renew the prosperity of their country. 

It was now necessary for Ntetatscnen to show himself in tht> 
northern parts of his kingdom, and he therefore journeyed to the 
shrine of Amen of Pa-Qem, which was probably situated between 
Hie Third and Second Cataracts. Here he was received by the 
god, ill whose honour lie celebrated a festival, and when Amen 
had confirmed his rule the king went tip and sat upon the Golden 
Throne, From I’a-Qem lie went to IVNebes. which was 
situated near Wadi Haifa, and, the Amen who WO* worshipped 
in this place having confirmed his rule, the king went up and sat 
upon the Golden Throne, At Pa-Qem Em received a bow from 
the god, and at Fa-Nebcs he received a leather-laced club, and 
thus, having been acknowledged as king in the two chief religious 
centres in the northern parts of his kingdom, he returned to 
Napau. he offered up further sacrifices, and [hei] he spent 

four nights in the tchmtt chamber in the temple, and during the 
four days he performed Some kind of acts or ceremonies, of the 
nature and import of which nothing is known. When these da vs 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

were accomplished he offered up as sac rifle** two more oxen o* 
bull*, and then he went and seated himself upon the throne which 

is in the house of il)* Golden Garden (A 

Up the river from Napata, at a pla^e tailed ltri, was a famous 
sanctuary of the goddess Bast. Thither Ntefescnen journeyed, 
and presented himself before the goddess, who embraced him, and 

gave him tier left breast [to suck], and presented him with a strong 

club (T). The site of Tert is unknown, The king occupied five 
days in going there and coining back, and we may assume there¬ 
fore that the sanctuary was situated some distance up the Fourth 
cataract, perhaps near the modern Iferti. WhenNastasenenhad 
visited Tert his religious pilgrimages, which were also somewhat 
of U political character, came to an end, and he was free to con¬ 
sider a course of action which would fill the treasury of Amen 
with gold- From his private possessions he dedicated to Amen of 
NajKLta four garden* and thirty-six men to work them, a gold 
statue of Amen of Pa-Qem-Atcn, and two gold statue* of Homs, 
several sets of silver and copper vessels for use in the sanctuary* 
and large quantities of incense, honey, and myrrh. ] O Amen m 
Apt he dedicated ten very fine bulls and cows, and several sets of 

copper vessels. 

Now whilst NMft&MKHi was consolidating his rule, and 
carrying out the behests of the priests of Amen, events of 
importance were happening in Egypt Cambyses, king of Persia, 
had quarrelled with Amiisis II., king of Egypt, and was making 
preparations to invade Egypt, The causes of the quarrel do not 
concern us here, for one* having made up Jus mind to invade 
Egypt* Cambyses would not have much difficulty in finding an 
eve use. Assisted by Fhanus, who bad been formerly an officer in 
the service of AmAsis 1 U he obtained guides and water from the 
Arabs who lived on tbe norlh-cast frontier of Egypt, and in a 
very short time he appeared with his host at l-Vlusium, where, 
however, he learned that Amflsis II, had just died after a short 
illness, and that his son, Fsanunetichus ill., had succeeded him. 
Psammetichus 111 . marched out with the Egyptians and hi* 
mercenaries to fight Cambyses, but in the fierce battle which took 
place at Pelusium his forces were beaten, and he retreated to 
Memphis, A few days later, having captured Pelusium, Cam- 

go 


gamhyses 


byses advanced on Memphis, which in due course fell into his 
hands, and thus Egypt and Nubia so far south as Widl FJalfa 
became a sslrapy of the Persian Empire. According to one 
account, Psammetichus III. was compelled by Cambyses to 
COmtnit suicide by drinking bulls" bloodaccording to another, 
he was exiled, with six thousand Egyptians, to Susa. 

Cam byses next determined to conquer the country to the we&t 
of Egypt, and Carthage, and Nubia (the Sudfm). Before, bow- 
*ver. he began to do this, he appears to have set to work to gain 
the afflictions of the Egyptians by adopting their manners and 
customs. II* caused his nam* to Ij* written within a cartouche, 
mid he adopted a Horns name (Sma taui, i.e.. the ■' uniter of the 
two lards,”) and a prenomeii, Mesuth-Ra : : he also styled hide 
5 Elf“wn of Kii," ,ts if lie had been a true Egyptian Pharaoh. 
With the view of further conciliating th* Egyptians, be went to 
Sals, restored at bis own expense the temple of Neith, which had 
suffered greatly during the war, and under the tuition of the ' l A4 
prince a ad real royal kinsman,” Utcha-Ileru-Stsenet, learned 
something of the mythology of ch* goddess who was the m other of 
Ka. the Sun’god, Cambyses purified the temple, reinstated the 
priests, restored their incomes, and performed an act of worship 
to Neitli and poured out a libation to her. With the money 
which Cambyses restored to him, the priest of Sais did good to all, 
and it is expressly said of him that lie provided coffins for those 
whose relatives were too poor to buy them, a ad that ' f he took 
care of the children." According to Herodotus (iii. l6), Cambyses 
had the body of bis old enemy, Am&gis II,, brought out from 
iis tomb, and then beaten and siablied, and when he found that 
he could not destroy it, be ordered it to be burned. Herodotus 
says that he did not believe this story, and most people will share 
his scepticism in this respect. 

When Cambyses thought that the fitting time had arrived, he 
determined to sent! hi* fleet to Carthage, and a portion of his 
army against the dwellers in the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, and 

1 Tltfc ancie-nl* Tjclicvcci Itiai bulls' UUmkE was |hhs(i™ji3S| thil NTi<La 
king of Phrygia Tbtimijtocks, and .Smerdis, fill died ihi^h drinking it, 
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another portion against the Nubians. 1 The expedition to 
C^rthaRC broke down because the PhwnidBns in the fleet Ol 
Cambysea refused to fight against their kinsmen, the Carthaginian^ 
and the king thereupon decided to send an army to Carthage 
by land. He sent to Elephantine T for a number of the Pish- 
eaters who were acquainted with the Nubian tongue, and when 
they had come he gave them their instructions, and sent them 
into the S mn with the following gifts: n p^At robe, a gold 
neck-chain, amulets, an alabaster box of myrrh, and a cask 
of palm wine. Pie also wanted to know whether the 11 table of 
the Sun " really existed in Nubia. The 11 tabte of the Son was 
a meadow full’of boiled flesh of all kinds of beasts, which the 
magistrates stored with meat each night, and whosoever liked 
came and ate during the day. 

The Nubians to whom the Fish-eaters went were the L ' tallest 
and handsomest of men," ami their king was the tallest cmzen. 
whose strength equalled his height. When the Fish-eaters 
arrived, they told the king of Nubia that Cambyses w.shed to be 
his friend and ally, and that the gifts they bore to him from him 
were those wherein he most delighted. The Nubian king (old 
the envoys that their words were untrue, that they were spies, 
and that their king was not a just man because lie coveted 3 ns 
country. He then gave them a bow and told them that when 
the Persians could pull it easily they might come against the 
Nubians; thus saying he unstrung the W Of the gift, winch 
Cambyses sent, the only one he approved was the wine, which he 
confessed was better than anything they had of the kindm Nubia, 
In answer to the questions of the Fish-enters the Nubian kmg 
told them that most Of his people lived one hundred and twenty 
yea «, some even more; that they ale boiled flesh and drank 
nothing but milk; he showed them a fountain, the waters o 
which made their flesh glossy and sleek, and smell of per¬ 
fume like that of violets; he showed them the prisoners m the 
gaol whose fetters were of gold, and the "table uf the ^im ; 
and the crystal coffins wherein the dead were placed for one year 

before burial. 3 

When the Fish-eaters returned to Cambyses and gave him their 

i Hti-odrtuis, ill. 17. 1 
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report, he was furious, and immediately set Out against the 
Nubians, without making arrangements for feeding his troops. 
When lie arrived at Thebes he detached fifty thousand men 
from bis main army, and sent them off to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, with orders to take all the people captives, and to bum 
eIic temple of Jupiter Ammon. These men by the help of guides 
reached the Oasis of Kharga in seven days, and then set out for the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, but when they were half-way across, 
they were overtaken whilst eating their mid-day meal by a " strong 
and deadly” south wind, which buried them ail in the sand 
that Lt brought with it, and never a man returned to Egypt. 
Meanwhile Cambyses continued his journey up the Nile, but 
before be had advanced one-fifth of the distance to the Nubian 
Capital his army had eaten all the provisions, and the soldiers 
began to eat the transport animals, Slid the grass and tin- herbs 
which grew on tin: skirts of the desert When, however, the 
great sandy desert was reached, even these failed, and the troops 
began to kill and eat their comrades, every ten men selecting a 
victim. 3 Then Cambyses became frightened and retreated to 
Thebes with the few soldiers that remained to him. 

Such is the story, as told by Herodotus, of the mad attempt 
made by Cambyses to conquer the ShdAo. Details of the route 
chosen by Cambyses are wanting, and we do not know whether 
he intended to go to Napa (a «r Merou. If to the former place, 
lie would have to go to Wadi Haifa, then traverse the awful 
** Felly of Stones," and [lie howling wilderness of the Third 
Cataract, and then march from KeTTTia to Nap&la along the 
river bank, a distance of at least two hundred miles. If to 
MeroK, he would 3eave the Nile at Korosko, and cross the 
desert to Abu l.lamed, a distance of two hundred and thirty mile-, 
and then proceed along the river bank for two hundred and twenty 
miles more, in either case it seems impossible for Cambyses to 
have reached his destination. Several historians, both ancient 
and modem, have, however, thought that Cambyses conquered 
the SCldan. Strabo says" that lie conquered the capital of 
“ Ethiopiaami gave it his Sister's llaine fH Mcroe,"' and the 


1 E [crod.010-. dr. :* j, 
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the EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

statement is repented by Josephus 1 and Diodorus. 3 The modern 
authorities who accept tins statement adduce the fact of the 
existence of a city somewhere near the Third Cataract, called by 
Hmv* "Cainlmsis " and bv Ptolemy * *«§*&*, «r 

™Z .tore place, of The hieroglyphic text, *o 

mention a city called " which Brugsch was pre¬ 

pared to identify with the » Catnbusis" of Tlby- Whether tin, 
identification be true or not, matters comparatively little, for the 
real question is whether there exists in the hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions any evidence that Cambyse* conquered the Stkfm On 
this point the Stele of Nistaserwn. the contents of which have 
already been partially described, throws much light, and ns 
evidence goes to show that Camby.es did invade the Sudan, and 
that his troops were defeated by Na.Lasene.i with such slaughter 
rliat Cambyses was compelled to retreat to Egypt. 

let lines thirty-nine and forty it is said : u The Chief KarnW- 
" ion came, and I made my bowmen to advance against him from 
“ the city Tchsrt. There was a great slaughter, [I captured] 
“all his ... - Cl made myself master of all the boats of his 
"captains, 1 routed and overthrew him. I seised all Uh lands (or 
11 territory), and all his oxen, bulb, cows, calves, and animals of 
'"every kind, and everything whereon men live, from the 
“ Kartept unto the city of Tarn(i-pe&t |. * > " The name of the 
chief whom Ntetasenen overthrew is written in the inscription 


i Jti Q*n i 

Ka-m- bi-sa-ut-rw 

Brugsch transcribed these signs by Kambi .... uten, the frmTtii 
character being to him illegible, but Dr. Schaefer, after an exa¬ 
mination of the stele itself, identified it as G *i, ™d there is no 
doubt about the correctness of his reading. The last sign may 
* the determinative of "city,” and the last character 

of all proves that the preceding characters are intended to form 
the name of the chief against whom Naslasamm fought. W ben 

i i. 33 . 4 ^ 3S 


1 Antiqjiirf*-, 11 ] ° 3 ' 
*■ iv. ?. 
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we compare the group of churactefs with the variant spelling. of 
the hieroglyphic forms of the name of Camby.es which are 
known from other monuments, there is no reasonable room for 
doubt that the foe of Nnsta.enen was Camby&eS. 

The position of the ciiy of Tchart, from which the bowmen 
sallied, is unknown, and it is futile at present to hazard guesses as 
to its situation, E be boats which NAsfascnen seized probably 
belonged to the natives on the river whom Cambyses pressed 
into hi. service. The camp, or cani|is, where the Persian bad 
stored such supplies a. he had were captured by the Nubians 
and all Ins cattle, but It is instructive to note the absence of am 
mention of gold or women among the articles of spoil. From 
his Campaign, in the south Nuslrisencn obtained large- numbers of 
women and gold, the quantities of which are carefully noted. 
Cambyses coming from the north had, naturally, no stores of gold, 
and the number of women who followed his army was probably 
small. The attack on Cambyses’ soldier* by the Nubian bow¬ 
men resembled a modern Dervish raid upon a town on the Nile 
tinder the rule of the Mnhdl Of Khalifa, and, as the Persians were 
unused to Sfidani methods, of warfare, they must have suffered 
severely Under the attacks of the Nubian “ bowmen." After the 
defeat of Cambyses Nu.tasnnen gave twelve bulls to the eitv of 
Tarn men, and six bolls to the city of 5aksak|it, a lamp to the 
city of 1 aqtetet, and to Aim-n of Napala he dedicated twelve 
pectorals, all the crop, which were produced on the Nile between 
Kar(ept and Tatneqer, six hundred cattle, and two hundred men. 
I bus it seems that the- priests of \mcn were slave-owners on a 
considerable scale. 

Nasta. erven next undertook five expeditions against the various 
enemies of his country. The liter was directed against Aikfairtka 
0 }j Chief of Mckhenteqnent, ioihc south of Merue, in the Eastern 
Desert. I he second was again.t Reb-kli«fi|ent, Chief of Rebaru 
and Akarkarhent ('?). The third was against Ab.khent (?), Chief 
of A reran, The fourth was against the land of Mekh- 
sherkherthet (?). The fifth was against Tainakhitb. Chief of 
Mai-kheutka (?). The positions of nil these places are unknown, 
but theme is no doubt that they were situated ill the Eastern 
Desert between the Nile and the Red Sea, lii place, where gold 
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w plentiful, wd Where the local shfikhs pwmd fat"" «■>»" 

of orufc. Tbt Of tk, «hW.MM *«< •« Mve 

OM .re mentioned. The spoil lake- in the third eepethtm.i vn» 
dedicated to Amen of Nnfn.tr>. and that taken during the fourth 
expedition the king kept far himself The amount of spot! taken 
dn xl»i five expeditions was enormous; it con mater o 7 ,M 7 
oxen and bulls; IWA& cows, calves sheep andI goals: 3^ 

ten or trtett of gold, i.e., about Boo lb*. tr*y> besides a large 
quantity of gold,’- and “aquantity of gold so large that rt could 
not he told : " a, 136 women from Mekhenteqnent, braid*. all 
iho women" from the four other conquered countries;^hgures 
in gold Qh and all thorn of provisions from most of the districts 

which NMasenen invaded. 

The large quantities of gold mentioned prove that some of tlie&e 

places lay along the countries on the Blue Nile, and t he great 

numbers of cattle suggest that the king raided so far south as L>ar 
Fur and perhaps KordOttn also. It is quite dear that when 
Nastier** had raided a country he left it * 
much the same Stale as the Sttdim was in on the death of the 
Khulifa in November, 1899. Cattle, women, and gold wore the 
three things desired by the Nubian king five hundred yean, before 
Christ, and it is interesting to note how closely bis views on this 
matter resembled those of Muhammad Ali, twenty-four centuries 

later! The gifts which Nftatasenen made to Amen were on a 
scaler afact which proves that he was merely the instrument o 110 
priesthood of Nupata, and his ft*,uent laudations of Ameo suggest 

Lhat he was a narrow-minded and fanatical adherent of this go , 
and remind ns of the frequent references to the mercy and power 
of Allah With Which the Mnhdi and Khalifa m™*™* lb.* 
edicts and proclamations, Kc was prudent in his ^faction,, 

and the restoration, at his own «T»**k *rthe tcm ^ pf °^ 
Which had been stolen from Amen L^Qem-Atcn and torn the 
aodcle*: Bast Of There, in the Fourth Cataract, was clearly due to 
motives which were left religious than political. 

The inscription of NAstasenen is a most interesting ^acumw . 
for it illustrates the system Of conquest which 
king Who was probably an usurper, and of pure Sudani origin. 

LinguisiicalW it As of the first Importance, as may be seen fro 
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STELE OF XASTASENEN 


the excellent monograph which tir. Sdmefcr has devoted to EL 
A * * £ enuirtt SftdanJ historical composition its value is very high, 
and a rendering of it in full is, therefore given here. 


Inscription of Nastaskmen. 

T he ninth day of tile first month of the season Pert, in (he 
eigliih year under Horns, the Mighty Bull, beloved of ihe 
company of the gods, who hath risen in Nepita, lord of the shrine 
<t l Nefchebe t, lord of the shrine of Hatchet, 1 the Soil of Ral, 

( Xfetaseiien ), Homs, the Bull who Erempleth those who 

11 Lh 1 against him beneath his sandals, the great and tearing Eton, 
-^ ,3 nc.i 1>1 isli^th nil the. two 1 :-l a i* cIs 7 the son of Am$n } whose thighs 
are-real, who maketh broad every pan of the two kinds, the son 
of the gods, the most mighty one who is . . . , , adored by all the 
twxj lands and the gods, who comprehendeth all knowledge like 
1 both, who marcheth with long steps, who buildeth the house 0\ 
of all the two kinds like unto the sod Pet iTtah ?), who provided* 
1.he means oj Jiving for every one like unto Amen, the son of Isis, 
the moat mighty one, whose birth the gods decided to bring 

about, ihe protector of the two lands, the son of RA ( NttstMencn ], 

the son of Amen, who hath been proclaimed blessed in heaven. * 

I would have you to know that the king of the South arid North, 

( Aukh-ka-kii ], the son of Rn, til* lord of the two lands, 

(NAstascjicn] , who liveth for ever, speakolh, saying: 

\\lnTTwaia good hoy in the city of ttcruat (Meroe), A men of 
Napafa, my good J'athcr, allied to me, saying, 11 Come." Then 1 
cried unto the members of the royal family throughout all the 
city of Beniat, and I said unto them, Jf Arise’ ye, and corne with 
” rn e and let US search nnt for ua a judge for our ....." \ nt j 
they Slid, ■■ We will not go With thee. Thou art Ills good child, 
■ d and A men of Napa to, thy good Father, loveth thee." 

At dawn on the following day I set out on my journey, and 1 
arrived ;tt the city of A^J«ersL\t % ’ and 1 s-L&pt thc^e p for c lie re was, \t\\ 
liDSSiC 11 (■ And 1 heard those who were journey imp from NaratA 
say r Mi He is in the city (?) of all lands,’' I set out on ihe 
morning of tile second day, and I arrived at T;<- heket (fy whjoli is 

the great lion, the vineyard wherein king ^R-iinkhi-AJuru^, 

grew ^ And :ls my hand was stretched out (.') straightway to 
benefit i .-i and to .... r the temple of Amen, there came unto 
me all the men from the temple of Amen of Napata and from (he 

1 Or, “ lord of till: wllur£ crown, lord of the aratu* <™wn . ,f 
' ] SS£& & I O' 
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TBF> EGVrriAN sijuan 

rr aU «"& 

tmlonit.sayiny. "Atuen of N»t»l». «'r ' Al ,d ,11 

,L before thee tbe so^r^'SjJ 1 ^ ° .. r ‘ -.-l r spake unto the™, 

the ,;,LI1 « When will he b~» 1 J« ' \ »r* J “"ate !in 

S asra £^£353=3 

arrived fHi tlie Great House, th emfi elves before me, mid 

•%*$%<$ -4s^-a 

hearkened unto [the words of] m> ™ . ■ ■ ' f Ta .K C oU r 

mv IT"* Bathftr - **** anto ]tH the sovereignly 

Jdfectown of king fi^-^tei ), and the strength of kmg 

SlnSt d» ..f .Ik- «y «* feSTtotti 

ss a a 

•rirSSB*^ 

the world. 1 hu I ^Acruij bffli th mU w ho ha* wrought 
ofNapata 3 spatee, saongi , \ii .wmkc have heard 

■this thing for me, and ^ 1*5? SSefty of Berwt 

■‘concerning it. rhou didst ca biddmt; and thou hast laid 

« (Mcroo), and 1 have come doing thy■ b»ddi*£, m«J ^ ^ ^ 

“ before me the sovereignty of t T r^h^iiv whertw thou didst 
“ made me king on that >_ _- ■■ ’ ■ Li „ And there were 

i( uiive unto me the sovereign >■ [o ■' every kind on the 

“.s'KTi'&S'jSE STbSSi TS 2 a'«— T*• 

roEich- And I annceo n I . . . omri and slew 

places where saertliew w^re mm ■ Throne, in the 

IxrU Mf 4 « s £3 £-“ 
sdfjiSrfiS s ?"4 Si! —«* 

Hi A' 53 * “ U. IM >h« »(?*»' «* S4M - Th ” d ‘ ! ' 

JVEJ Jrt, ** M - - — - mi, ' ! # 

k M**!"*» wc*»r >*> 01* PW “• md “ mpfei " e, ‘ lhm ‘ 
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health, over Ta-- Kcllset. 

hath gone up and taken 

jj . -II 1 n _ 


I he son of Ri 
his scat on the Golden 


f N'astasenen T. 
I lirone in the 


“ shade on this £v He 0,1 the , Gt>kk ‘ I * Throne m I& 

“ abide in Beruat.‘ * Bn “* ailJ sllaJI sit and 

On the twelfth day of the first month of the th 1 

F2C?a37^S5 fir? V 

friiui the Great Hou^e T -m 1 ” - C '. ri&V ntJ< oorne tort]] 

,,- t L 1/: h , , uw r and I spake any fair words with hint f-mH; 

EZ.TSZZ &’ ^ 1 «- -? 25 » % 

. veuset, and Eais own Leather-covered club f J i and r -, M i- ',i 

fair words which i hnH o j . ' Jtlcl 1 b Pake the 

the Golden Throne. ’ ' ' k ' lp and J weQt lt l> ar >d sat open 

trji?" l ff fthe river J LL) Aincj i of Napata, m v good 

waSlrSI^ISvsariS 

s? 4Rti t % *3“sr 

j^SEWA-2« » a 

j^//r sss steti.vyrrsia: 

1 ^, place Tlhicli •* P^tafy situated a Hr Sunirdi 
- Jill- fiwtr^ ef Pu> 1 emy r to the uut of Wfldl ILilfa, 
l ui an auspicious character. 

4 ^ys’jnumev aW N a|KlC a. ft Wit p rob Ablv m^u l 

'^ r!l ' flbou! bei™ StcrA^i Ld ;, h . 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

. i j, all the rivers, and all pM>pl«- L S- 

heavens, and all the hnjL, _ ^ golden Thrmte. 

And I went up and JftJden* O Amen of Napata , m 

And 1 dedicated unto thee fanr lHrtv *j x m *t,. And I 

the city of Napaia, whereto ^ vtS 4 ls fallof incense, 

gave unto thee three large 7” and three [packets] of 

»d fo». targe M«t« w**kfoV < °{ .?S:A»n .of »M. «"d «"» 
irm's pice: one feore of A "ien of 1 ^, th(w silver uics(> 

fibres of Hwus [weighing " J j ^ven (ifft vessels' of 

E»» «*■ SSuMSSi pgwi ow**' 

silver, makmfim all h f skimming pans for milk, 

X'SZ£*&*^3 hM1) ’ 

its vessels. <int< si* .“^X'faT^th »on Shemu I 

Ami on the last vo..ng <*«■* »"<>.««"> 

dedicated unto ih«. Amen in {Mj ■j two full grown, m all 
full grown, in nil four «j,in all two o f -n, 

four cow*: one £™»K «< ? ™‘ * two ,M, va«U m 

.sixteen khtwruoa vessels j vcsae j s i n copper, two 

copper, ten ^ vessels in copper,two ** L I V 

d/W vessels in copper. m-tdc TT1V bowmen to 

The chief KetuWt. «™<=. ™ TtaS wee a great 

._. _ii.fld from the cin ivn* 11 " . j, « .,., a .irt 


mvsoH uu,t.r « cows, 

overthrew him. 1 , ......f-ithicij; whereon men Ine. 

and animals of every to " d ’ .' 1 

from the city of Kartuptioilit bulk of those which 

SSg&fB iZTSg&S Vr— >-* — 

d»>- *m£*< rr.ra 


On the twemywsLM " ,—--. t0 |tl e 

on the birthday of the sou of 1 £*“ 

city rfS*** S 

day whereon the crown ™ g ^'i^pbU (or 

1 dedicated to thee, o Al ™ n herbs m from the city of 

pectorals), and the crops CVj b thee. O Amen of Niptfa, 
Kartept to 1 deck^teu ^ \ which 1 

my good Father, a lamp m . i i ftsCJ1 4n ditmwhundred 
captured I brought to t 1 ' JI , | ’ ! ^ c j wn o Amen of Napatft, thy 
COWS and calves, and two hundred men. 

, L-A ;i it stiflkull to wate tomnetted sense. 

■ HcTo follfl^s a rtnt^cc efwhirt I »■). rtift nam- 

the ^ tcit publidwd ™ n V) d*s, Win Wund*n ««ei», dsfc *° v ' m 

f -.iP-t kh u^rtidf dtfl ^umen w 

!X ,„ri» kb« ledum, u. bl tab-Mat ■•■ 


STELE OF NASTASE\E\ 


two thighs and thine excellent, overwhelming might brought the^ 
Ihiriga to pi^s, I gave thee. 0 Amen of Mapata ...... one 

hundrefl and ton woman, 

^^o^v■over, J caused my bowmen to set out on an expedition 
against the rebels of the country of Mekh«nfcqnent, J and [ fought 
against them, and I indicted gr-eut slaughter uExun them, and I 
took prisoner their Chief Aikhentkat (?),* And r captured all the 
women, all the cattle, a Lir*je quantity of gold, 209,650 oxen. 
505*349 cows, calves, and sheep, 3,336 women, and 33; ^t / 1 of 
the city of Katartit. I left for thu .... | to eat] whatsoever the 
land on ImiLIi sides of the river produced for fowl 

I dedicated unto thee, O Amea of Na|yuta, a lamp in Katartii, 
and twelve f^wr. I dedicated unto thee two massive copper lamp 
standards, and I set them up in the city of Uast Amen of 
Xapata, my good hat her, J dedicated unto theft sis breast-plated 
(or, pectorals} in the city of Katartit, and 1 opened the Temple of 
ihe Gold Bull, whose form (?) is that of Amen of Napata, my 
good Father. 

Moreover I caused my bowmen to set out on an cxijedition 
against the rebels of the land of Rebartit fc and the land of Akar 
karhent (?)/ and I defeated them with great slaughter. I to .U. 
prisoner their \ hief Rdikhenfent. 4 and [I captured] all bis gold, 
the quantity whereof was So gn at that Lt could not be told, and 
hl] Hs and oxen, and 603.107 cows, calves and sheep, and 
ml the women, and everything which men could cm for fexjd, 6 
gavH.: the Chief to Amen of \u|iata, my good Father. [O Amen 
of Xapata], ihy thigh is mighty, and thy wisdom is good. 

Moreover I caused many threatening^ to go against tl»e rebel 
land of Arersat, 1 and I defeated [the people t hie re of] with great 
slaughter. I took prisoner Ahskhent (?)' the Chief of the 
COur ] try of Mashat,* and J captured all the women, and all the 
cattle, and 1,312 risk* of gold, and 22,120 oxen and bulls, and all the 
women, and 55 2O0 cows and calves, and I gave the Chief and all 
his property to Amen of Napata, my good Father. [0 Amen of 
Napa in], (by uliiul: is great acid giwid, and thy overwhelming 
power is good. 
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the Egyptian sudan 



Moreover i made mv bowmen set out on an expedition agamst 
the rebel land of Mekh&herklwrtfaet/ and I defeated the people 
!hen_J xvit)i great slaughter I took the Chief thereof 1™^ 
and captured all the food Of man m the country, and all i n. 
women And I wised for my own share 203,14* o^n and hulls 
and s 5,050 cows, calves and sheep. O Amen of Napata, my pyd 
Father, thy thigh is strong, and thy name l* great and beautifu . 

Moreover I made very many threatening logo forth against 
the rebel country of Mai Client kat (PVand the 
the sycamore tree of Sarsart f I did battle wrth them th®e and 
3 defeated them with great slaughter, f took prisoner their Uuet 
L amakhithcl,* and I captured all h.swoiMr and al! hiai attic, a, id 
2,000 fe&tn of gold, and 35 * 33 ^ f*wa and bulls ' a " d 55 - 5 2 * 
calves and sheep, and everything which men cat foi food 
of Natal*. my good Father, hath given UIVtO meal! buds l *tl Mgh 
miErlitv his power is good, his na»e is great and bea it did, like 
^mcnofWapita, my good Father, hath d«ne [these 

^ Moreover, certain things which had been dedicated ns votivt 
Cffcrin K i to the temple of Pi-Qfrin Aten by the King, life, strength, 

health! fAapdtejL had been carried off (U., stolen). There¬ 
upon many urgent appeals went forth to the hnest of my soMterj 
[for the restoration of lhe property which hud been, dedicated bx 

the King, life, strength, health! [A^dta jj, and tor the 

punishment of the enemy who belonged to tV- Me|i 
!hc property could not be recovered] Then they teok some of 
mv Jw 11 treasure to replace it. ! t was Amen of Nnpata, my E»d 
Father, who gave it to me, and I gave it [back] Air.en of 1 
Aten, mv good Father. Then Amen of Pa-Qjm Aten, mygjjd 
Father, said unto me: ! give thee my W, wlierem are st^gth 
,l 'tnd might and I will make all thine enemies to be prisoners 

" iS$£ZZ3£Z-l »in theIMU county* «"le -™ ■» *• 

treasure which belonged to the goddess Bast, of the city of Thert, 
which had been dedicated by king (Aspelta ] Then there 

came some of my own treasure which I dedicated to the goddejs 
Bast, who dwelled, 3 n the city of Then, mv good Mother. And 
she gave unto me a great and beautiful Bower-shaped sceptre, 
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ugOiMl long hfu extending into an advanced old age, and her might 
and she said unto me: “This shall be thy protection, and thy 
renewing of pimi?) 1 ' Amen of Napaia, my mod Father 
made the treasure for me, he made my wealth abundant far 
good), hts thigh is strong. 

Verily, o Amen of NajKtta, my good Father, the things which 
thou interest With thy mouth cannot come to nought; and vurilv, 

11 ,V 1 f LI clck f est th y mouth no man hath the wherewithal to (Wd 
himself beneath the heavens. 



iWTIV ft ON TIPK SllWL SKMt. Armi-iu n, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE sti LliN EH the PTOLbMjtft PERIOD, 

NiiTMSHM dtod B.C. J. 7 . «m »>»“' «■*= ,im » WhS ? 0a ** 

Great came ro Eorpi.“< ’“ ,hin « is 1mtm lb ““ ,”!T^L 
Wu may wm that at hi» death the throne reverted to so ne 

descendant of the Ugi.im.te king, of Nepal., who probably 

up his abode there, and appointed a governor to rah. over the 

Idand of Sleroih From the kingdom of »<*“>“ ■ 

nothing to fear, for Darina was wholly «e»p.ed m dwal°P*"SJ 

resources, and rendering the country prosperous. He » 

the Egyptian gods, and studied the reKg-™ works wind Ire. 

of them and finally became to be regarded as the «xrof - 

■•mat lawgivers which the country Had produced, tgjpt, W.tl. 

Libva Cyrene, and Haree, formed the sixth.if thetwentysatrap.es 
into which he divided his kingdom, and it paid to him seven 
hundred talents of gold as its annual tribute, besides a hear; 
on the fisheries of Ute Moons, and sufficient com for 
maintenance of tao.oon men at Memphis.- The gold which the 
Egyptians paid to Darius came no doubt from live mines in the 
Eastern Desert, i,«„ from 'W* where It was protmWj 

obtained bv an arrangement made with the Nubians who lived 



south of Aswan, As a result of the peaceful policy pursued by 
Darius, trede caravans were enabled to travel in safely from ** 
Shd.it to Egypt, and their owners did a thriving business in 
slaves, gold, ivory, ebony, &c The Persians were fond of 
describiiTg Darius'as a "huckster,-' saying that" he looked U. 
making a gain in everything," ’ and it was not long before lie 

perceived the advantages whfch accrued to the Nub*™ from u 
rule. 


1 HATfldetU*, iii. y i - 
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He then, according' to Herodotus, made the " Ethiopians” 
bordering upon Egypt., who were reduced by Cambyses when he 
made war on the long-lived Ethiopians, and tin' Calantian 
Indiana, bring every third year two sehoenices of virgin gold, two 
hundred Jogs of ebony, five Ethiopian hoys, and twenty elephant 
tusks, Herodotus adds that these gifts were paid to the 
Persians down to hts own time- A little considutat Lon shows ns. 
however, that the “ Ethiopians M who sent these gifts were 
probably those who lived between Phalae and Korosko, or Derr; 
it! other words they belonged to that portion of Northern Nubia 
which the Egyptians had for centuries, regarded as a portion of 
thirir Empire, If they were not, they must have been the c:Itii-f-. 
of caravans who gave a fixed quantity of gold, drc., to the 
Government officials of the chief towns on their route for the 
privilege of bringing their wares into the markets. One hundred 
years agp the governor of AsyUt who levied heavy tax upon the 
caravans from Dir Fflr and Kordbfan might, ill the same way a£ 
Darius, have claimed the overlord ship of these countries, because 
he made the merchants who traded in products from them pay 
import duties. The Persians had never any authority over the 
Nile Valley south of Widl Haifa, and it is doubtful if the Island 
of Meroii was to them any more than a name. 

The information about the SQdAn collected by Herodotus is. 
on the whole, very good. He first savs (ii. ;yi that beyond 
Elephantine the land rises, and that it is necessary to tie a ropv to 
lli-o boat on each side ; if the nope soaps, the vessel is borne down 
stream by the force of the current. After four days, tile distance 
travelled is, be says, twelve schoenes, and then a plain is reached, 
a ad also the Island of Tachompsos, round which the Nile flows in 
two branches. Half this island is occupied by the “ Ethiopians, 1 ' 
who live south of Elephantine, arid the other half by 
Egyptians. Beyond the Island is a lake, on. the shores of which 
live nomad H 'Ethiopians,^ and when this is passed, the Nile is 
again reached. Here the traveller lands, and be must journer 
along the batiks of the river for forty days, since it is impossible to 
proceed further in a boat on account of the sharp rocks which jut 
ollL from the water, and the Sunken rocks which abound in that 

1 EJcrtatoejs. iil- 97- 
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THE EUYFHAX Sl'tJAN 


part of the stream. At the cut! rsf this time he- takes boat again, 
and after twelve days more arrives at a great city called Mere*, 

" which is said tube the capital of 11 its other " Eth iepi ana,'' 1 The 
only gods worshipped by the inhabitants are Jupiter (t.e., Amen- 
Kai, and B*cchus(i.e., Osina), to vihtm great honours are prud. 
There is an oracle of Jupiter in the city, which directs the warlike 
expedition?; of the " Ethiopians " ; 1 when it commands they go to 
war, and in whichever direction it bids them march, thither 
straightway they carry their aims. Going onward, after the same 
number of days which it. took the traveller to reach Mere* from 
Elephantine, the traveller reaches theAutomdi " or H 'Asmakh 
fsee above, p. 34 ), who are the descendants of the Egyptians of 
the warrior caste, who went over to the "Ethiopians 11 in the 
reign of Psammetichus {!-), to the number of two hundred and 
forty thousand men* because they had not been relieved of their 
garrison duty for (hrec years. From this statement it is clear 
that Herodotus placed the « Autonuli.” w “Deserters 11 (the 
"Sembrita*" of SlraM in a country on the White Nile four 
months" journey south of Elephantine, i.fc, some hundreds of 
miles south of Khartum, and he, no doubt, refers to the tribes who 
were not negroes, and whose skin* were not black, that lived in 
and about the modem kingdom of Scmtmar- I I is statement ahout 
the river flowing from west to east is to me inexplicable, but when 
lie goes on to say that beyond this point ” no one has any 
“knowledge of its source, since the country is uninhabited by 
“ reason of the excessive heat," it seems that he must be alluding 
to ttie swamps about the Baht al Ghajml. 

The information which the Ichthyophagi brought bach to 
Canibyses ha* already been described taw above, p- 9 °)- Lind wti 
rnny pass on therefore to the statement of Herodotus <ii. io 4 > 
about circumcision- He says that the Colchians. Egyptians, 
and “Ethiopians" are the only nations who have practised 
circumcision from the earliest times, but he could not make 
out whether the "Ethiopians” learned the practice from the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the "Ethiopians-” In any 
case, he says, it is undoubtedly of very ancient date in 

• ^ woofer this statedHot is found in the Stela of il is 

«,,d th« this kins Uked Amen if ho shouW go on * certain □r n«. 
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" Ethiopia.” As to the clothing of the “ Ethiopians ” be says 
l>ib that they wore skins of leopards and lions, and [hat they 
were armed with palm-stem bows, four qubits lo op ; tSic arrows 
were short and tipped, not with iron, but with a stone. Their 
spears were tipped with tin? horns of antelopes, and they had 
knotted club#. When they went into battle ilnv painted their 
bodies half with chalk and half with vermilion. The monuments 
prove the truth of all these statements except the last, arid if we 
had reliefs with coloured battle scenes upon them, we should 
probably find it to be true also. Herodotus divided (vii. 70) the 
Hl Ethiopians 1 ’ into two classes, ” Eastern," and " Western, h the 



languages and hair of cadi being different ; the former had 
straight hair, and the latter woolly hair. 

From this we see that Herodotus calls the negro tribes to thq 
wh-s| of (be White Nile " Western Ethiopians, 1 ' anil the light or 
red-skinned tribes of the Eastern Desert and Blue Nile ' L Eastern 
Ethiopians,"' Hu adds the interesting information that the 
" Eastern Ethiopians 1 ' wore upon their heads the scalps of horses, 
with the ears and mane attached ; the cars were made to stand 
upright, and the mane server! as a Crest. For shields (his people 
made lLSc of the skills of cranes. Finally, he SflvS iiii. II4)., 
where the south declines towards the setting sun, lies the Country 
called Ethiopia, (he last inhabited laud in that direction. There 
gold is obtained in great plenty, huge elephants abound, and wild 
trees of all sorts, and ebony; and (he men are taller, handsomer, 
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If IF, EGYPTIAN SEDAN 


and longer-lived than anywhere else. Herodotus here nn- 
donbtudly refers to the countries on the Blue Nile, and his 
information as to their products is correct, 

From b.c, 517 to the beginning of the Ptolemaic Period notliirg 
is known of the S&d&n either from native or Egyptian sources, 
and even the world-conqueror* Alexander the Great, left that 
country nn invaded, Greek writers of historical romances about 
Alexander and his exploits, e.g., Pscudo-Cullisthene?. were 
obliged to make I heir hero master of every country in the known 
world, and thus we find in their works impossible narratives of 
h is travels i nto Chi na and the remotest region s of I nd La, Psendo- 
C.allisthcncs in his book (Sii, iS> introduces ait account of a 
fabulous visit of Alexander to Queen Candace, who is described 
as a descendant of Seniiramis, ami declared to have possessed 
wondrous beauty- To her Alexander is made to write a letter in 
which, after referring to the graves and houses in her land, and 
her worship of the god Amen, he invited her to meet him at the 
boundary of her territory so that lliey might worship Amen 
together, To this “Candace, Queen of Meroe/' replied that 
Amen, by means of an oracle, has forbidden his image to be 
moved, that no one is to enter her country, aild if he doos he will 
|>e treated as an enemy. Alexander is not to think acorn because 
her people are dark-coloured, for they are whiter in soul than the 
white folk Who are With him* Her tribes are eighty in number, 
and they are ready to punish any who attack them. She approves 
of his worship of Amen, and she sends him by her ambassadors 
too large bats of gold, 500 Ethiopian maidens, 200 parrots, 200 
sphinxes, and for Amen on the bonders of Egypt* * crown set 
with emeralds and unpierced pearls, and 10 string pearls, and 
80 ivory boxes, I icrides these t hlogs she gave hi m 30S clepha nts, 
300 leopards, 13 rhinoceroses, 4 panthers, 300 man-eating dogs, 
300 fighting bulls, 6 elephant*' tusks, 300 panther-skins, and 1500 
ebony rods, and told him to send men to fetch them away. I he 
adventures of Alexander in the country of Candace do not 
concern us here, and for further information about them Uhller f s 
excellent edition of the Greek text of Pseudo^allistbeMi may be 
consulted, The writer of the story given above was ignorant of 
the exact position of Candace's kingdom, hut the alleged visd to 
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the queen by Alexander was capable of treatment which he knew 
would appeal to his readers, and historical accuracy was therefore 
disregarded by him. 

Under the Ptolemies an attempt seems to have been made Eo 
bring the Sudan and Egypt into relations which should bo closer 
than those existing as a result of the passage to and fro of 
trading Caravans, Ptolemy J r made no expedition into Nubia, 
but it seems that the terror of his arms was carried into 
surrounding countries by Eumachus. This general inflicted a 
great defeat on the NumidiatlS, and then. Diodorus says (xs 58 ff.) 
he made an expedition into " higher Africa." He passed over a 
high mountain two hundred stadia in length, which was full of 
raiK. He next entered a country abounding in apes, and came 
to three cities called Pithecussae; here the apes lived in the 
houses and were worshipped as gods by the natives, and children 
were called after their names. Eumachus took one of the three 
cities by storm, and ra^ed it to the ground, and the other two 
capitulated. He went 00 further, however, for, hearing that the 
barbarians were gathering preparatory to coming against him in a 
large body, he retreated tO the see. It is impossible to identify 
the region to which Eumachus marched, but it was situated, 
clearly, in some poriion of the Stid&n where apes abounded. 

Ptolemy II. (n.e. 383-347) was on friendly terms with 
Ergamenes the king of Nubia, who, according to Diodorus (tii. G), 
had been bred up in the Grecian discipline and philosophy 
whether this Ergameues is the same as the A rep Amen who was a 
eoniemjjorary oF Ptolemy IV. and Ptolemy V, is somewhat Un¬ 
certain. The friend of Ptolemy II. set a precedent til tile history 
pf his country which iqnoteworthy Diodorus tells LIS that ttie 
priests at Me roe, i.e., the priests of Amen, who held tile greatest 
possible power, hud been, up to That time, accustomed to send 
whensoever they pleased a messenger to the king commanding him 
to pul himself to death. They supported such commands with 
the statement that they were the will of the gods, and that it 
was unlawful to disregard them. The kings of Na|iata, who 
always held their authority from the priests, usually obeved 
llie orders of the priest h-, and so killed themselves* believing that 

1 ^jfTfc^irii h EkX.q»-[i£^-r '’■jfK'jir mi 
ItHj 
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they were performing a religions n-c,i. When, however. the order 
to commit suicide reached Ergimcnes, instead of obeying" lie 
plucked up the spirit and courage which befitted a King* acxl 
collecting a considerable number of soldiers, he marched to the 
golden temple of the Ethiopians, and cut the throats of all the 
priests, and so put an end to a barbarous, though very ancwui 
custom. The "golden temple " referred to is no doubt the Pa- 

nub. r ‘ - " D p^’ i 1 , wherein was the Golden Throne on which the 

king took his seat "in the shade "after his coronation; in the 
lime of N&stasenen fu.t:. 525-5*7) th« golden temple was at 
Napata. hut when the capital was removed to Mercui another may 
haw been built there. Diodorus says that the place where it 
was situated was " very difficult to reach,” but Ergamcnes built 
a temple at Dnkka. and must therefore have lived near Egypt. 
Wheu we remember the great development of trade which look 
place under the cncouragorntnii of Ptolemy 11 ., it seems most 
probable that this astute ruler found it cheaper to conquer 
Northern Nubia by means of merchants and their caravans than 
by military expeditions. 

His aim was. of course, to obtain possession of the gold mines 
in the Wadi ‘Uldki, and to effect this it was only necessary for 
him to be master of the Nile ^ alloy so far as Da kka. Between 
D&kka and ‘Amfim, about one hundred and thirty miles south of 
Wadi Haifa, the country was at that time a sort of No-man's- 
land. The portion of the Nile Valley in Nuba specially claimed 
l>y the Ptolemies was called by the Greeks " DodekaschoLuos, 
because it contained Twelve Scliomoi. : or one hundred and 
twenty stadia; it probably represented some ancient division 
of the country made in very early times, Originally the Dodckn- 
schoinos represented the tract of land which the kings of Egypt set 
apart for the maintenance of the temples on the Island of L’hilac. 
it is difficult to State exactly the extent of this tract of kind, but 
its length was probably between ninety and one hundred miles, 

1 Ste Ptolemy i*. 5 , ^ 74 r HerOdfrUffl ii z$M and Mttlw, £ 

Lsipaif, L901. 

1 U Egyptian _| e=> $ J\ 
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The principal towns in it were: Pare m not. e, the modern Dabtid ; 
1 aphis, with Contra Taekis, the modern Tufa; Talmis, with 
Cohtra-Talmis, the modern Kulabaha; firms, the modern 
G,irf Ijuson; PsjiLcis, the modern Dakka: Contra-Fselcis, 
the modern kubhan : Tac howfso, tint modern Kilrta ; Hiera- 
sykaminq&. the modern Miliui r;tka. I he last-namcil town 
marked the southern limit of the DootiWASCHOiHos.' 

A-s already said. Ptolemy II. made one expedition into the 
Sudan by the route which had been followed by the kings of 
Egypt for centuries, but lie took stops to develop the trade 
between Egypt and the seaports nearest the South SOdftii. Prom 
the " Stele of Pilham," which was discovered by Prof. Naville 7 in 
iSS-i, we learn that Ptolemy sent a fleet of ships to the southern 
land of Khemthithe!, 1 and to the ' borders, of the laud of the 
Blacks,”* and that his general brought back the things which 
were “ beloved of the king and roy.il wife Arsmoe.” He also 
tapped the supplies of the Eastern Desert by founding the city 
of Ptoleinais Epither.is, which cannot have been far from the 
modern Sawiikm. From the country to the .south of this city 
his officers brought 1 mge numbers of elephants which were 
shipped to Egypt, and the writer of the text is no doubt correct 
in saying that " the like of this was never before done for any 
*' king in all the earth " In the last line on the stele Ptolemy h 
said to have Egypt in his grasp, and all the southern lands bow 


1 The district btivttfl thr vwithtrn md of ibe blind <>f lUtmip and 1'liilae 
“JS dkbdtd iittu dlirtrfll pMlIMla. ifcwi: 1. Pl'.hUVK n!\ y S ^ ?Z~L - 

j. J fj f) Mnafrit)- j- NiPT (j ° ^ (NAPATAy 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


before his souls, and all the nine nations who fight with bows are 
beneath his nandals, 

Ptolemy IV. ascended the throne of Egypt a«, and (her! 
s.c, 205. During the last few years of his reign he sent 
expeditions into the Slldfln to hunt elephants, which were used 
in the army; these expeditions marched inland from ports on 
the Ked Sea- An inscription mentioning Charimortos,asUfiU-gos 
of the elephant hunts in the reign of Ptolemy IV., is in the 
Bri t ish M usemn . l Among the buildi ng tq orations which he earnej 
out must be mentioned the addition he made to the temple built 
;it Dakkit by Arq-Amem king of Nubia. We have already seen 
that Diodorus speaks of a N ubian king called Emmeries, i.e.. Arq- 
Amen, who lived m the reign of Fhiladelphus, and had received 
a Greek education, but it is doubtful if the builder of the 
temple of I)akka is the same king as the friend of Ptolemy 11. 

It k quite possible that he was. for the Ergamenes of l>i™lorus 
may well have lived through the last few years of the life 
of Ptolemy II., and the whole of the reigns of Ptolemy 111. and 
Ptolemy IV,, and Still have been at the death of Ptolemy IV . 
under seventy years of age, Arq-Amco, the contemporary of 
Ptolemy IV.. adopted the prenomen of “Tctdinkh-Amen tta-[enj- 
Ri; i and called himself “Son of R&/' and the “ ever-Lmng, 

- bc] m .od of Isis/’ 1 "I he temple of Arq-Amen at Dakka consists 
of a small building about twenty feet square, with an opening 
in the east wall Leading to the sanctuary, and another in the 

west wall leading to a flight of steps. 

In the inscriptions on the walls he calls himself the son of 
Osiris and Isis, the son of Klnemit and Sail, hclo\-ed of Amen, 
Osiris. Isis Ar-hes-ncfcr, udTbolh.* Plokmy IV. built«chu^-l .1. 
rnuit of this, with doors in tin! east and west walls, and Ptolemy 
IX built the pro-naos, and the other portions of the temple 
as it now stands were built by a Roman emperor, probably 


1 See !L ft. Hall, in 
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iTlC Closskti RrvittU, vol. x.ii„ tfejfk P- 3 J1- 
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1 *-, 11 Living hand of Amen, ^.tiauiatiou of Ha Q 
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' See [.quails, tiertkm itfrr, Afcuh, v., Bl. i? 
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TEMPLE OF AKQ-AMEN 

Augustus or Tiberius, The temple is dedicated to Thorh, 
and is oriented due south. Of the reign of Arq-Aimm nothing is 
known, H is successor was, according to some, Atchakbar-A men, 
” the ever-living, the beloved of Isis, ?h ' who adopted the preiiomeu 
“ Taa-on-Amjeu-setep-en-neteru/^ and called himself ''Son of 
ha, lord of the two lauds. lord of crowns." This king’s name is 
found in a dedicatory inscription 1 on the temple of D&bud, which 
is close to the sileof the ancient city of Parent bole,, a few miles 
soutll of Philae, but nowhere else in the country. Several of 
the Ptolemies who followed Ptolemy IV, restored and added 
to the temples built by their predecessors, hut they limited their 
labours in Nubia to the district between Wadi Haifa and Abd 
Simbei ; in fact, they carried on wry little building work south of 
1 Jukka, the nearest point on the Nile to the gold mines of W&di 
'L'ldkL It is safe to assume that trade went on uninterruptedly' 
between Ilia Sudan and Egypt, anti that, speaking generally, 
trading caravans passing between: the south and north had little 
to fear except the attacks of the ordinary highway robber, and 
the extortionate demands made by the local governor? of the 
cities to which they brought their goods to market. 



1 See Lepsius \ . r HI. tB. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE NUBIAN KINGDOM ON THE ISLAND OF MEttuii. 

IK preceding chapter* descriptions have been given of the 
rej£n * of the principal kings of the country of the SAdftii 

between s.c. 750 and u.o. 5 J 7, * nd rtflTnes of k,! ? 5 

who cannot be placed at present in strict chrOPolopcal order 
have been mentioned. For a period of about three cci.tur.cs 

after the death of N&stasenen, i e., from 5*7 about BrC ’ 
200( nothing is known of Sfcfri history, and whether the rnpital 
of the Mercitic kingdom was still at Napata, or in the Island ol 
Met™ during that period cannot he said. The descendants or 
kinsfolk of NAstaseran would probably continue to rule for some 
time after his death, but uoleaa there were among them capable 
and warlike kings, it is unlikely that they were able to imnWi 
thuir capital at MM, where t% were at all times open to 
attack by combinations of desert tribes on the north, east, and 
south 'Tiie probabilities arc that for some time between b-C, 
™ ^nd ji.e. 2 UO the kings of the Mraitic kingdom resided at 
kapatm or even further north. In any case they cunot have 
possessed much power, or we should have heard of their esplmi* 
and found some of their monuments. The first evidences we 
have of the recrudescence of the power of the Nubian kingdom ls 
the temple which AnpAioen (Ergamene^ and Atchakhar-Amen 
built in the Dndekaschoinos, the former at Dakka (PkIcis). and 
the latter at Dftbfid (Farembole). No other purely Sudani kings 
bui U temples so far to the north, and it is clear that they would 
not have done so unless the centra] seat of their power were 
sufficiently near to enable them to protect such buddings It is 
moreover, clear that they must have possessed material as wdL 
as Fpiritunl interests in the region wherein they set np their 
temples* mid that their power must have been sufficiently great to 
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compel the Ptolemies who were their contemporaries to permit 
them to build temples so close to Egyptian frontier. 

Whether we accept the statement of Diodorus that Arq-Amen 
was a contemporary -of Ptolemy [L, or that of recent writers, 
who say that he lived in the time of Ptolemy IV. 3 it is certain 
that m the rdgn of the] latter king he was the king of Nubia, 
and that he was master of the Dodekuschoinos, This was 
due, not to any special efforts made by the Nubians, hut to 
the fact that towards the close of the reign of Ptolemy IV. ihe 
died BrC. 205 J the rebellion of the soldiers in Upper Egypt, 
which had been going on for many years, assumed such serious 
proportions that all Government administration in Upper Egypt 
ceased to exist- This rebellion continued in full force until the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Ptolemy V. fee. iSf>), and it 
was Only suppressed then by great exertions on the |xirt of tin: 
Government, and by ail awful sacrifice of life. Whilst the 
rehellion was in progress, the Thebans appointed kings to reign 
over them, paying not the least regard to Ptolemy V„ who passed 
the early years of his reign in the north : two of these kings bore 
the names of HerU’khuti, and Aukh-em-klm. Meanwhile Arq- 
Amen seized the opportunity which events in Egypt gave him, 
and declared himself to be the " King of the South and North.” 

M, >-e.p of all Egypt. His rule appears to have lasted 

about twenty-five years, and we may be sure that lie gave .d| 
the assistance in liis power to the rebels in Upper Egypt. His 
successor, Atchikhajr-Amen, with even greater boldness, built his 
temple at Farembole, some ten or fifteen miles only from the 
Egyptian frontier. \\ hen Ptolemy k. succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, he took steps to reassert his authority in the 
DodekaschoinoSj and he appears to have succeeded, At all events, 
we hear no more of Nubian » kings of the South and North '■ in 
the Ptolemaic Period. 

Wc have now to consider briefly the extent of the Mereitic 
Kingdom between b.c. s(h> and the end of the second or third 
century after Christ, and to enumerate liie names pf the kin^s 
wlio probably reigned dniing this interval, and the towns, 
tem pies, a nd pyramid -tom ha which t hey left brdi End t he m. The t wo 
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gfent centres of such power as the Meroitic king* aud the queen- 
mothers possessed at litis time were Merc* and Napaia; their 

largest town to the south was Stiba, on the Blue Nile, and their 
frontier town on the north was probably near the modern 
village of 'Amina, which stands on the Nile, a few miles at>ove 
Kdshn- It is important to note I hat the kings of pure SiKhnn 
siock never employed the ancient forts of the great ligyptian 
kings of the Xllth, XVUIth, and XIXth Dynasties as places of 
defence, though it is probable that they made use of them as 
quarries. No stronger natural situations for fortresses than 
Serum and Kumrna could b* found in the Sfidan, yet the only 
Nubian king who built at either place was Taharqa, who 
dedicated « temple to his great predecessor Csertsen IIL at 

Semna. 

The principal sites chosen by the pure SOdini kings of the 
M emit it Kingdom on which to build temples art;—r- Awaka, 
which lies on the cast bank of the N »lc, about 130 miles from W adi 
l.lalfa. z- Narata, on the west bank of the Nile, 648 mil™ from 
Wadi Haifa, Down-stream of this place are the pyramid fields 
of Tankiisi, Kurru, and Zinin 1 up-stream is the pyramid held of 
Ntiri, or Belal, anil opposite to it is the group of pyramids at 
Gebel Karkal. 3, Mlinok, 0.1 the east hank, S77 from Wacll 
Haifa by river, and 554 miles by the route across the Haifa-AM 
yarned Desert, To the SOllth and east of tlic city ruins are four 
pyramid fields} they lie near the villages of Sur and Maraga- 
4 Wad Bi Nacaa, twenty-four miles south of Shendi, At t ie 
eastern end of the khGr, from seventeen to twenty males to the 
cast, are the ruins of several temples, and about lifteen miles to 

the north, at MaeawwariU as-Sftfta, are also the ruins of several 

temples. 5- SKha, on the right bank of the Blue Nik, a f™ 
miles from Khartum. From the ruins of the temples and 
pyramids at these places Lepsius collected the cartouches 
of several kings and several queen-mothers of tlie MeroUic 
Kingdom, but they, of course, only represent a small i*roporticm 
of the number of kings and queens who reigned between h-C. 
5 < k, and the downfall of the kingdom. It will be convenient 
lo give these cartouches here, but no correctness ^claimed for 

the order in which they are placed, 
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I_ J he Queen-Mother Katjuar, or Katiual 
T h ' - L ^ eif nanic WJS fc " Sricl at Napata. 

=- A “ H - Tio, - , “ L "*T" 

Her name was. found at Mer™ T 


:a 


^ f'^zzx,- 




The lady of the two lands, Ambw-.Arit, the lady, maker of 
J .** B ’ Kf -^™a-Hbbit. Her pyramid-tomb 1 is near Mgrou 
(Northern Group, No, i). This name whs first read 11 Kentakit,'* 
nod was thought to be the original form of the name Candace, 
hut it is Clear that the fifth sign in the second cartouche is 
heh, not k r 

+ “(^fuKW ' 


“ The lor<l of lhc tw * lar| ds, Akkh-ka-RI/ priest of the second 
order, Arkenkiperei,," In. the second cartouche he styles 
himself "■ Priest of the second order of Osiris, the lord of the 

'South-' 1 His pyramid-tomb is near Meroe (Northern Group, 
No. 5). 




r^- 


Neharq— . , . , hehtemt,* beloved of Mut. His pyramid- 
tomb is at Mercwi, 



* 4 j'j 



Queen KEHRETHaE^ES-M (?) Ski: . . „ tiken-M (?). He r 
pyramid-tomb 1 is near Merod (Southern Group, No 4). The 
short form of the first name is Krkketji. In the inscriptions on 
iiit" chapel walls two other cartouches arc found, vi^, Perui, of 

P*"- (Sn.f.AT). <.»■! Ka-aat tuH=l 


Ih'tt., fi|. 4\ 


* Sw Ltpsiui, AjEtagzdut, Ma. ^ 

* hepfiua, DetttmSitr, Atrtli. v., fR. 47. 

1 iice Lcpsius, A "tiaigsfattk, Ne, yj-, 

1 6we Lepsim, Dfnfrnaf**-, AbLti. v. Ul, jj. 
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„ m y cgwj - 


Knai.a-il.KV so,, of Ki, AhUH-Auw™ (!)• His K'nmW- 
loml> is near Mcroij (Southern Cmn|>, So. 0 ). 


«4V ("u-fe-sujj] - 

s -y®5E!EI' 


iCjiMtA, or Kauu, Utid Kartbra, or Kaltela Bath these 
names 1 are found on a pyramid-tomb near (Southern 

Group* No- 10 )- - ---- 

.o, m~(3B ¥^,GSlEH 

Ankh-*e F er-Ab-Ra, son of Kii, lord of “ 

Amen His name is found on one of the two finite 
Lord Prudh* brought from Gebcl iMil. an* presented^ the 
British Museum (8*. 34 >- The pyrumid-tomb of this king i> 
near Mero* (Southern Group, No, 5). 


»-u (ESilflEI- 


Aru-Auen, 1 the ever-living, the beloved of Isis. He may be 
ihc Arq-Amcn Who was a contemporary of Ptolemy (see 
above, YoL If., p- U3>, but it is unlikely- His pyramid-tomb * 
near Me roe (Northern Group, No. 7 ) 


12, 




Ml-eth.k 
of No. 1 -i. 

sj, 


i Ms name is found on the walls of the cl 1 a pel 


qgui agvl - 


KHEPEK-BL-Ri NKTffl-A M E».‘ Tt.6 ««» Of 0* W«S « 
fouml ut Gcbel Bark* Wad U4 Kajaa, and Mtrw (Ntirtlicn. 

Group, No, J2>- 


■ See Ltprius, Deiimfltr, Abl^-V., l ss - 5 s- 
* Md,, B> 5J- 

' /AM, ESI. iy. JTfcnfcrfw#! Nos, ^*9®*- 

iiS 


■ JMd y f 

* iiid., in. y>r 
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^(mSB 

Amen.AKEIA 1 . ab-cn .... (Northern Group, No. 4)- 


15- 1 Q 1 


^ 3 ? f pi 13 


KMETASUKS; 




1 N oi l her n < ■ ran p. N o. 3 H | 


l6 ‘ «HU 


Knti'KH-KA-k.T. J . . , , (Northern Group, Lepsins, No, 37}, 

CilZ^Px ' 

His pyramid-tomb is near Me rod (Northern Group, No, ft), 
id- Tirikanlat (?) o;— “ P 

His pyramid-tomb isneat Meroc (Northern Group, No. j^e. 

^ 'fiss ra 




Nkh-Maat-Ra Ani-iSi-TAHX.niASllP (?) His pyramid-tomb is 
near Mcrcx' (Northern Group, No, 17}. 


30, *3i 


0 S 
3^ 1 




®SU 


g u=. 


KitErsR-KA-RA Netek-Amen,® His name is found mi monuments 
at Wad 3hi Nagaa, at Nagaa, and ‘Aratra. Hi? queen was 


called Ames;-‘j akc 


and her preuomen was. 


[ O '^x |_j Jj . At Wild Ifu Nagaa he and In? wife are asso¬ 

ciated with Akk-Atalai, (?), whose prcnoincii was Ankii-KA-rI, 
and ill AnvJro with a prince tailed SUAKKRAK, or Shalklae, 



1 Set LcpsiUJ, I^riA-mtvftr, Abdi, V. 4j. E Hid t 133. JI, * AW, El. 

' {bid., 133. 43 . 1 fbd„ ESI. 4 ^ * /W. r 1331. 55 , 57 , 69 L 
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Ashh-ka-KI Abk-atalal (?) His name appears at Nagaa 1 



iuBK-TARiT , was tlie wife of Netak-Amen (No. so), and her 
name is found at Wad lifi Nusua, Nagaa, and c AmAra : it is clear 
tJi.it during her reign building operatiouii were Carried on at all 
these places, and that the MeroTtiC kingdom must have been in a 
State of great prosperity. The fact that she of her husband built 
a temple at ‘Amlra proves that ilie Nubian pQ^tt in the 
Northern Sfhlan must have been great, and il is probable that 
this queen was the Candace tv ho came in conflict with the 

Romans. 

, 3 - ( 1 

Sbahkkah, m Shaleul. This personage must have been a 
contemporary of Netek-Amen and the queen mentioned above, for 
his name occurs with theirs on the pillars of the temple of 
‘AmAn * 

On temple A at Nagaa are also found the following names:- 

= 4 - O ^ ^ A Q-^ *0^1 



a ± j 

». dssif^-' 


. E rpEiu* Pi «, * i*t* t Bll- 5fc J7. 1 Bl. ^ 

* i&L. BIL 59. W- 1 rHA* »'■ & * /tM * 1136i ‘ 
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2S. Shamkpjtah (?) ' 

This name occurs at Nagaa, Temple F, 



iVH.7t.MT Or TME’SlItOflhlC WYEREM*. ^Mas-T^ULV. 

ED™«™ I'i'Jiii J^pJiii, AKil.. til. Bi ^ 

It now remains to enumerate the principal mins in die S&dAn 
which belong to tills period. The most northerly of these Lisa 

1 Lcp.-.iu^, Denktitiicr, 151. 6ft* 
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ract country, The scenes on caon 
rizvotal rows of slurs, and by perpen- 
r phics, each containing three car- 
ably of dedication to the gods- The 
identical with those found at Wad. Hit Nagaa h 
: that this temple was built (>y Netek- 
Amcn-tarit, probably about ux. 30.^ 
which existed at MeioS, * n the island of 
very little can be said, for their remains ate 
\lnh. L, ltl. 1 tv 


column are divided hy ihji 
dicular rows of hierbgty 
touches, consisting presum 
cartouches are 
and Nsgsia, and they prove 
Amen and bis queen 
Of the temples 
the same name 

• Lepsi'd, Denhittitr, 
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TEMPLE OF 


extremely scanty. From the plan published by Lepsibs 1 we see 
that this scholar was able to trace the walls which surrounded a 
space containing the remains of three or four temple ^r), 
and that to the north and east of the enclosure he found ruins of 
six or seven other small temples. To the south of these may be 




10 Metres 


rt f*™ .111, AblJj. I. Rl 


traced another rectangular enclosurty which had a doorway in 
the centre of its east and west sides. The temple itself u as rect¬ 
angular, and was entered through a doorway with pylons; inside 
was a rectangular chamber, entered on the east side;which probably 
was used as a sanctuary, and Contained the shrine of the god. 
A passage ran round all four sides of this chamber. The temple 

3 Dtnktx&itr, i_ h Bl. 13a. i i., Bl, in 
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ruins of colamns, &c„ which mirk the site of a once flourishing 
town. When, or by whom this town was founded is unknown, 
but a settlement of'considerable si^e existed here in the XVllIth 
Dynasty, for a kneeling statue of king Amen-bekp H- was 
covered among the ruins, 1 a fact that seems to prove conclusively 
that he made offerings in a temple which, even at that period, 
had stood for some time on the site. The most important 
remains of buildings which were seen there by Cull nod 1 con¬ 
sisted of the ruins of two tempies ; the larger temple contained 
a number of rectangular pillars, ornamented with sculptured 
. s» above, p. fitfl, * S« V/yap iS AFtni, ph- 9. 

1^4 




was approached by a flight of steps. Immediately in a line with 
the doorway of the temple are the remains of two small buildings, 
also oriented to the east, and to the south-east may he traced the 
outline of the edge of a large reservoir. This reservoir was probably 
an appanage of the temple, and the revenues which the priests 
derived from the sale of the water in it from passing caravans 
were, no doubt, devoted to the support of their god and themselves. 

Passing southwards to Wad Bi Nagaa, there may still be seen 
in the so-called WidS Al-KirbikAn a number of mounds of bricks. 
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TEMPLE AT WAD BA NAGAA 

figures of the god Bes, surmounted hy beads of the goddess 
Hathor in relief- Two of these pillars were in a tolerablv good 
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"‘Alt &A STAllAA. 

L'UftwhlVw l.c-|ruj-., DtMimiJtr r AUh. III. III. *h- 

?tate of preservation, even when the drawingc4 them published 
by Lepsius 1 was made, Cailliaud, mistaking the god lies for 
T. yphon, called this temple the ,H Typhoiiium." The building 1 !# 

' DtfiifH&itrr, i. 
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oriented* like the two other tempos on this site, to the south. 
The town represented by the rains tWd Ba Kagan layd°« to 
the rivtr, and was clearly an important hnltinsplacc for cafaams 



w , 6 Hmnlaia van* *" “™ «■” « l ‘ psrc “ " 

on the road between taut on the Kilo above the Third Cataract, 

and AM Harteon the Blue Nile. . 

\ficir leaving the Nile, the first halting-place was Xagaa, tlio site 
Of whidr li« w the Mr at a distance of between seventeen and 
twenty miles ; here the mute joined the mam road which ran from 
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conveniently placed hills; the gaps on the enst and west sides 
were filled up by art i herd embankments, traces of which are still 
to be seen. At the south-east corner of the reservoir was a 
temple , 1 which was oriented nearly south-east. and which stood 



^^2 4 6 Metres 

L-L^> OK A Tfctal'Lt AT- NACAA (ll'SIti, A). 

E F'iuM Ltptiu^. /Tfi-imvirr, Alktt, f. TS1, ,h|J, 

within an enclosure surrounded by a wall, A colonnade ran run cud 
the whole of the outside of the temple ; on the south-east side it 
bad two rows of pillars. To the north-west of this temple are 

l.epius-i |'Lift C, See Dtitkitt&er, i, f IE(. 1143, 
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TEMPLE OF AMEN-TAK1T 


tlie remains of another reservoir, and I was told by the native 
Iliac after the summer rains a considerate quantity of water 
remains m it far two months or more. An examination af the 
Situ Shows that the ruins of some sixteen distinct buildings may 
U- traced at Nagaa, but of most of them the remains arc so 
scanty that is impossible to attempt to describe the plans of more 
than halfa do^n. 

The best preserved of all of them is the important little temple 1 
, eh W4fi bm]L one of the Candace queens called Anmn-tarit (?) 
Who flourished probably in the second or third century a.i>, fler 
own name-arid that of her consort 1 are mutilated, and there 
exists, Lin fortunately, no means of supplying the missing signs. 
Tins temple consists of a single chamber, about 45 feet long, 
and contained four Columns, which supported the roof; it hae| 
however, fallen in, and the greater pan of each pillar is destroyed! 
The pylon is about 2a feet high; the cornice is practically de- 
strayed jin front of the entrance through the pylon was a small 
rectangular portico. The doorway is ornamented with a comice 
sculptured with uraei having disks on their heads, and with three 
winged disks, with pendent uraei. and closely resembles the 
sculptured shrines In the chapels of the Pyramids of Mere*. On 
thu right facade is sculptured a colossal figure of a queen, 
wearing the characteristic Nubian head-dress, with uraei over 
the forehead. She wears a necklace of circular beads, to which 
is attached a pendant m the form of Amen; her bracelets 
and armlets are deep and richly ornamented. Her neck and 
arms are bare, but she wears a belt with a sheath for a scabbard 
at Inched, and skirls elaborately decorated with feather work 
with her right hand she grasps the hair of thirty prisoners’ 
representatives of conquered nations, who kneel at her feet with 
their bands raised beseechingly. Her left hand holds n short 
sword, or dagger, and is raised aloft as if about to smite the 
prisoners. By her side is a raging lion engaged in clawing 
the vanquished men before him. Above her head is the vulture- 

1 Called It by Cai]|iaudL and A by Leptiius {i.,, l3Ji r [jj. 
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On the left facade is. sculptured the fij-LLie of a king who is 
ahout to smite with Ins battle-axe si group of thirty rebels kneel¬ 
ing lie fore him. Above his head is a hawk with outstretched 


THIS CONSOAT 0F Till: QUEEN WIlO WJ11T TEMTIlt A AT HACAA ILAFflllTEPilNa 

H !■¥ rOEi, 

[Frt*» I,ipiiiiv tn*)r.-* d if r - Ahis. V, E;l. 

goddess Mut, and beneath her feet are seven captives with their 
anus tied at the elbows behind them] their bodies ate in the 
form of jars. 
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wings, ami beneath his feet k a lion gnawing the dead body of an 
enemy ; in a lower register are seven captives as before. 

On the north wall, outside, are sculptured eight coloss i! figures. 
The first is that of a king-consort whose name is wanting; he 
rears on each hand a ring which covers the second joints of all 
four fingers, and his robe is ornamented with lions’ winged heads. 

The second figure is that of queen f^ jf j? V Vf '^ 10 

wears the crown of Isis, 1 he Egyptian name of this queen is 
Ainen-tarit, and she was the wife of Nctek-Amen; her native 
name is found at ‘Amin, and Wad B& Nagaa, The sceptre 
which she holds in her right hand is noteworthy. The third 
figure is that of her husband, who wears the crown of Osiris, 
Before him stands Isis {?), who is presenting to him a group of 
captives. Behind her stand two gods and two goddesses, three 
of whom hold papyrus sceptres surmounted by symbols of 
"life." The first pair are probably Mat and Khensu, and the 
second Isis and Osiris. 

On the west wall are Jive large figures, the central one being that 
of a god, with three lions 1 heads and two pairs of outstretched 
hands and arms, and wearing the triple crown, with horns, 
nraci, disks, &C. In one of his right and one of his left hards 
he grasps a bunch of flowers. Three lions h heads arc seen to 
form a very effective ornament above a lotus-piLiar in a shrine of 
the time of Amen-hetep II., bet what they symbolize is unknown. 

o™ his tight stand, Vine 

Amen, who is- clearly of negro origin, wearing an elaborate crown 
and ornaments, and behind him is another royal personage .whose 

robe is decorated with symbols which are intended to 

represent “life.” Or the left of the god is Netek-Amen’s 

queen, Amen-tarit (?), and behind her is another royal attendant, 
whose name appears to he identical with that of the royal servant 
behind Hctek'Amtn. Each figure wears two rings, with large 
iK-iJels, on each hand. 

On lhe south, as on the north wall, are sculptured eight 
fibres, three being those of royal personages, i s., NeteEAmun, 
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his queen, and a prince, and five deities. The king, queen and 
prince wear very large rings, and the qn«n + s finger nails are 


several inches long. The first deity has the head of a lioness, and 
is probably Bast ; she holds in one hand a lotus flower, and ill 
the other the symbol of 1,1 life. 1 ' Between her and the king is a 
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sort of banner, with tassels, On the top of which is a lion, 
wearing the triple crown ; he may he intended to represent the 
queer's k<i, or “ double,” or may 1 m; her fetish. The second deity 
is Ka, or one of the Horns gods, the third k A men, the fourth is 
Khensu, and the fifth k Khnrmn, On the north, west, and south 
walls, on a level with the heads of the gods and royal personages, 
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is a row of characters intended to represent the symbol of 
The apparel of the gods is richly decorated with scale and feather 
work, and the forms of the crowns which they wear suggest 
that they were copied from models of the Ptolemaic Period. Hie 
wings of the pylon are ornamented with:—i. A lion -beaded 
serpent, with human hands and arms, rising out of a lotus 
flower; 2. A banner, surmounted, by a lion wearing the triple 
crown, the pole of which is driven through the body of a 
captive enemy. 

On the north wall, inside, figures of the same royal personages 
are seen adoring th* gods; above these, in a sort of frieze, is a 



a woRSHirntii at > ac-aa, 

[From Lcpeiu-s- ANh, Y. IH- 61 

series of figures adoring Amen, Isis, and ot tier gods. Among these 
most noteworthy is the god who is represented full-face, with 
rays emerging from his head ;. he is seated OH a throne, and 
grasps a standard in his right hand- He is clearly a form of the 
Sun-god, Among the larger figures of the god* is one wearing 
the plumes of Amen. He is arrayed in long, flowing robes, and his 
attitude somewhat suggests that of jnpitor Sara pis. He holds in 
each hand a number of cords, each of which is tied round the neck 
of a captive enemy, and the ends of these he is giving to the king 
who stands before hint- Figures of this god also appear on the 
insides of the west and south walls- On the upper portion of the 
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contained eight columns. Passing through the pro-maos (c) a 
group of rooms (h-p) are seen ; these were used by the priests Ibr 
the storage of icmple property, In the sanctuary uus (he 
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figure of the j^od. The reliefs on the 
portions of the entrance? and walls 
which now remain show that this 
temple was built by Nctck-Amen and 
his queen Amen-Tarit, and their car¬ 
touches occur here, together with a 
cartouche of a prince whose pfenounen 
was Ankh-ka-Ri arid whose native 
name was Ark-telen (?). Numerous 
figures of the JCiic-god occur, and 
Amen of N&pata and Anion of Thebes, 
are represented in several places. 
Both the sdh£ and queen wear the 
disk and plumes of Amen, On one 
of the pillars in the first hall 1 the 
three cartouches of the royal wor¬ 
shippers are arranged side by side, 
and in (lie panels each is seen adoring 

1 Sec Le|Miui, Atnh. v T Ttl.fijtf, 
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Amen, Menu, Horns, Bast, &c- Elswbnt l lie pH nee is seen 
Standing between Isis -and TTioth, and Isis and HonnsJ 

(.! Jose to -1 he top of the molmtain i $■ a group of r 11 i ns of tli rue Sina]l 
temples, one of which is oriented to the north-west, one to the 
north-east, and one to the south. The largest temple was built, 

apparently, by king Shanhpitah {?) fjft; ™ ^ 1 ™ 

About jo feet to ttic south-east of the temple (d) is a small 
Egyptc-Roman rectangular edifice, which appears to have no eon- 

necticn with any other huild- 
^ lllll 11 ing Xagaa : si is about 

il| H li H feet long, and IJ feet & inches 

HI H H hi &h* The ornar lentaliort of 

iljri e||^7ti J^|f|| ||| the capitals of tlie pillars, and 

of the arches between them, 
||j ?|s proves that this portico belongs 

H! || to Ehe period of the most recent 

Of the Pyramids of Meroe, and 

M ||; it is unlikely that it is older 
@ than the third century of Our 

H era, It is well preserved, and, 
if we except the buildings of a 
similar class at Kharga, h per- 
Imps the liest example extant of 
the architecture of the period 
Q % 4 6 Metres to which it belongs. 

Other ruins at Nagaa are; — 
A small temple, marked E On 
the plan of Lepsius, about 
feet long, and 30 feet wide, which consisted of two chambers. 
The first chamber contained two circular pillars, and had a door 
on the strath side; in the second was the sanctuary, which hdd 
the shrine of the god, and two long narrow chambers wherein the 
dresses of the statue of die god were stored. The builder of this 
temple is unknown. 

Two temples, the larger of which was connected hy a wall with 
a small rectangular edifice, and consisted of a single ehiimbcr and 

* Bl. $3 d- 
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Set Lejoius, Aifibi^cr- lil S? f, d, 
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10 Metres 


**« tvm and i" the thi rd a n altar. Th is K * oup stands 

on the slope tufa hill and is marked v in the plan of Lqjsiws. Tile 
orittjitatitm is unusual. 

A T<sro|Je Consisting of a single chamber, marked G' in the plan 
of Lrpjhiiis. It was Surrounded by a colonnade, which on the cast 
VOL. 11. ■ 
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PLAN OF TEMPLE G AT NACiAA, 

[t'Tom L=pnius t DtMkmaftr, Afcrih, 1. JJL ■«$. 

The largest and probably the most perplexing of all the groups 
of ruins in the Sudan is that which is found in the Wadi As-§ufra, 
and which is commonly known as “ MasawwanU as-Sutra, or the 
“sculptures of As-Sufra,” The ruins here, like those at Nagart, 
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side had two rows of pillars, and was enclosed within a mud-brick 
wall, with a gateway in front of the door of the temple. The 
temple enclosure was nearly a square, about 130 feet long and 
11S feet wide* The orientation of the building is unusual* 
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stand on raised jtpround at the head of a. valley, and they lie on the 
older of the two routes between Shendf and Nagai, about thirty 
tii ilea from the former place. 

On til is same mutt, about halt way between ^ihendj and %l i'Se*- 
aivwar&t, art the remain a of some sculptures which C a il lined 
thought belonged to a small temple, xml on the same road, a few 
milts south of Shendi, is art ancient well. The temple, 1 when in 
a perfect state, was about 30 feet long. Its walls are formed of 
comparatively large stones, and were covered with sculptures, 
which are now in a ruined state. Cailliaud, however, was able 
to identify on them figures of women who were dressed in apparel 
similar to that worn by the queens of Naj*aa and Mernr. Along 
lh is roarl Mr. j. \V. Crowfoot discovered some interesting sculp¬ 
tures which had escaped the attention of Lopsius and other 
travellers. 

The chief group of ruins in the WidE is found within 

an enclosure of the general shape of which a good Idea will be 
gained from (he accompanying plans, reproduced from the works 
of Caiiliaud and Lepsius/ It is impossible to obtain an accurate 
plan of the ruins, until many parts of the site have been carefully 
CtfC&vated The ruins consist of the remains of “chambers, 
" courts, corridors and temples, in an enclosure or paralLulogram, 
" 760 by Gfo feet; but in more accurate numbers the entire cir- 
“ cuinference is 3,854 feet. The north-east side is ft ftp feel Jong ; 
“the north, west, the only side on which there are entrances. 
“ jfkjj feet , the south-west side feet ; and the south-east 
" 760 feet,” 1 

Opposite (0 the central entrance is a Corridor 8 feet wide and 
305 feet long; this leads to a temple which stands in an 
enclosure 94 feet long and 85 feet wide. The temple itself is 
4J feel tong, and 40^ feet wide, amt stands very nearly in. the 
coni re of the enclosure. It contained four pillars, and was Sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade which had on its south-easi side a double 
row of pillars. On each side of the door Leading into the small 
temple on the east side are the remains of a colossal statue 

1 Liilliiod, Jd'ivi:; ■. jlmSc xkx., S'th L > ; nml see tain. hi., (k. 11-X. 

■ Jittfr, pJate jtjsih 5 i-, HI. 1 5 t> 

1 Koahitis, Trtvtti, p. 100, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

sculptured in very high relief. This temple consisted of a single 
chamber, which confined four pillars, and had a portico in front 
of it ; it was approached by a flight of steps, and was 53 feel 
long and 45 feet wide. The door is ornamented by two serpents, 
which in farm and treat rnent remind us of Alexandrian Roman 
work of the- third century of our era. 

Another temple to the north-east of the largest temple ls 
5s feet long by 29 feet wide. It contained four columns, and 
had a colonnade with two rows of pillars in front of it. The use 
to whkh this group of buildings was put when complete has 
puzzled every traveller, and it seems impossible to understand its 
Object. The most easily understood divisions of it are the 
temples, about the purpose of which there can l>e no doubt. 
Caillltud thought the buildings formed a college. Hoskins 
believed them to have been a hospital, and Hccrcn declared them 
to be the Ammonium. One thing seems clear, namely, that tho 
largest temple wms (be first building set up here. It is per¬ 
missible to assume, until proof tG tile contrarv is forthcoming, 
that chambers were built in the temple precincts for the use- of 
the priests and of their royal masters, that these were in due 
course enclosed by walls, and that building after building was 
added and enclosed, and two other temples were built. Possibly 
the courts may have liceu used for driving cattle into when right¬ 
ing was going on between the tribes, and the whole group 
of buildings made to serve the purposes of a kh< rw. or desert 
rest-house, 

To the south of the main group of buildings are the ruins of a 
large rectangular edifice which contained many chambers, and to 
the south oi this are tile remains of a 3 TOail house {?■) of irregular 
shape. To the north and east are the ruins of reservoirs, and (o 
the south of the larger reservoir are the remains of three temples,' 
The largest of these consisted of a single chamber, containing 
six columns, and was entered through a pylon. There are 
no oilier rains on this site, acid it seems clear that no town 
stood here. The confusion which reigns here is chaotic, but 
every here and there among the ruins art; mutilated reliefs and 


Lqniiis, MsinAr, i_, | 5 |, rjo. 
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co] ii i mi;; %v3] ich are of con¬ 
siderable interest. 1 The 
columns of the first row 
of the colonnade of the 
great temple lire unlike 
any found elsewhere: in 
(lie Sftdiln, and display 
thi; high pi,! eli of jR-rfeo 
tion attained in the sculp- 
tor’s art by the artisans 
who set them uj>, Their 


capitals arc ornamented 
with lotus flowers, and 
tile Anting and rope- 
wot'k patterns which 
adorn the shafts give 
them a graceful appear¬ 
ance : round the drums 
;iud bases arc Sculptured 
figures of gods, warriors, 
athletes, &C., in high 
relink, 7 The reliefs in the 


panels into which die 
t shifts of many of the 

pillars are divided are no 
jJ| Iras interesting. With 

I^ 7 many of the designs we 

are familiar from other 

jju temple* m the S 4 JAn r 

Iff t.g. t "Amilra find N&gaa. 

\ Worthy, however, of 

r\) special note art the large 

1 r*J numbers of mythical and 

fantastic animals which 
are sculptured on the 

ict Cailliflud, Veysgs, plains axiii. ft ; 
and Lcfuquf, l}tnbmi{cr t i„ !H. mi. 


’ Kdr ^nerat vie** of the site, 
Hoskins, I'ravrfa plate* 14 rnv! Ij; 
5 .“ice v„ J51. 71 , 
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lower paftai yi the 
columns l — i- The ram* 
headed gr>J. Khmermi 
leading a child with hi* 
right hand., and a winged 
lioness, With a curly tail, 
by a string with his left- 
Under the right fore-paw 
of the lioness, which is 
Stretched out, are two 
Stricken gazelle (No- i)- 
2 . A winged, hawk* 
headed lion, wearing the 


Rtqf* crown* crushing a 
prostrate man with hi* 
right fore-paw (No, 3 ). 
j, A lion-headed god 
riding a Lion which if 
gnawing the hotly of a 
man held between its 
fore-paws ^N-o, 3), In 
these three scenes the 
lion probably typifies the 
king, 4. A hawk-beaded 
god, wall the solar disk 
on his head, riding a 


winged lioness with a 
woman"* head, surmount¬ 
ed by a disk, With its 
right fore-paw the 1 Lone** 

is. crushing a couple of 
gazelle (No. 4). The 
lioness probably sym¬ 
bolises n qii'.en, 5, The 
vulture-goddess Mul sup¬ 
porting her weight on 
the body of one prostrate 
foe, axid.holdinga second 


:h&, <J. 
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ill her daw and beak (No. 5). C. A god wearing the double-crown, 
riding an elephant, tK l: trunk of which is being held by a kneeling 
man fNo, b). 7, The: god Hes,. with plume & and a tail, playing 

she harp to a seated lion, which wears the triple crown end 
smells a flrmiC'B - {No. 7 j. 1 

These sculptures arc full of spirit., and the expressions on the 
fates of some of tKi; animals and (heir attitudes are sin kingly 
comical, and can hardly ha ve failed to Appeal to the humorous side 
of : 1 11 the Sftdini folk who saw them. The style and character 
of the sculptures and reliefs on this site suggest that th^ 
mins are Che latest of all the Mcroitie buildings. The work is 


too good, to have been dwrte by natives guided liy purely native 
overseers, and I believe that Egypt Ians who had been trained in 
the service of Roman architects wort imported to carrv it out, 
probahly in the second or third century of our era Several of 
the waits must belong to ft far later period, and. sonic arc 
evidently built of stones which have been carried off from the 
older buildings. 

The nest great centre of trade that flourished when the 
Meroitit kingdom eMisted was, Soba, u town of considerable extent, 
which stood on the bank of the blue Nile a few miles above 
Khartum, Of tile history of the town during (he first few- 
centuries a her the establishing of the Nubian kingdom on llic 
Island of Mefoe nothing is known, bin. it is tolerably certain that 

1 See DtxAmAlif, v,, Bi. 7^ 7 j,. 
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it contained a number of temples, built of sandstone, similar to 
those of Nap&ta, Af-^ufra, Nigaa, Wad ihl Nagaa, &c. On e; of 
these, we: may sec from the ruins of it which still exist, was 
turned into a church hy the Jacobite Nubians, A few facts con¬ 
cerning the town when it formed the capital of a Christian 
kingdom have been obtained, and these will be given in the 
chapter on Christianity in the Sudan. 


'.V 


THE tX TilFv FIRST CENTURY BEFORE, AND 

THE FIRST CENTURY AFTER, CHRIST. 

I iie information which is to be derived from native sources about 
the Sudan between U.C. 1.00 and .sot. too is seamy, but we may 
with advantage summarize here the Statements about that Country 
made by Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny. The narratives of Diodorus 
and Pliny are in some respects not so valuable as those of 
hint bo, but the first was very well informed On many points 
connected w ith the history and civilization of Nubia, and many of 
his Statements ant supported by archaeological evidence. 

According to Diodorus (i. 33J, the Nile rises far away in 
Ethiopia, urid in its course forms many islantis, the largest of 
which is Mere*, whereon Cambyses built a city, and called it after 
his mother's name Meroe.” This island is shield-shaped, i> 
3.000 stadia long, and I.OOO stadia wide. It contains mines of 
gold, silver, iron, and brass, ebony trees and precious stone-- 
(i. di). The Inundation begins at tin: summer solstice, and 
increases until the equinox ; ils waters bring down new soil for 
the land (L y6> The inhabitants of the Island of Hew call 
the Nile " Aslapus ” 1 ; Diodorus rejects (lie opinion of Herodolns 
(bat llie Nile rises from a lake li. 37J. The Ethiopians (ics., the 
Slidimt folk) were the first men who ever lived (tii. and arc 
generally held to be autochthones; they were the first to institute 
the worship of the gods and sacrifices. The Egyptians were a 
colony from Ethiopia, and Egypt w‘uS fottried of slime aud mud 
brought down from Ethiopia. The laws of Ethiopia and Egypt 
are identical, and the writing in use in both countries is (he same 
(hi. jE Kings are chosen from the priesthood. The candidates 
are brought into the god’s presence, and he whom the god 

1 Thiy, of course, referred ro iht blue Nile 
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touches becomes king* and is worshipped as a god- When the 
priests were timed of their king they ordered him to commit 
Suicide i this custom lasted for centuries, but was broken by 
Er^amenes (Arq-Amenj, who refused to obey the priests, and, 
taking soldiers, went to the Golden House [at Xapata ?] and slew 
the priests. This happened in the reign of Ptolemy II. (iii. 6), 
No man is put to death, but he is compelled to commit Suicide ; 
when the king kills himself, his servants do the same. These are 
the laws of the people on tile Island of Mcroer 

There are, however, several other Ethiopian nations; that 
dwell on each side of the river Nile; some border upon Arabia 
(i,C-, the Eastern Desert), and others ate seated in the heart of 
Africa, The greater part of these, especially those near the river 
(iii, $}, are blacks, flat.faced, have curled hair, are exceeding fierce 
and cruel, and lire in their manners like unto the animals, mol SO 
much, however, in their natural temper, as in I heir studied and 
contrived acts of wickedness- Their whole bodies arc filthy and 
nasty, their nails are long like the claws of beasts, and they are 
verv cruel to each other, Some carry raw ON-hide shields and 
short lances ■ others darts with forked points; others have bows 
four cubits long, and when they have used Up their arrows they 
fight with clubs. The women fight with men's weapons, many 
wearing a brass ring in their lips Some of thorn go naked, some 
wear skins, and others wear sheep’s tails hanging in front of them 
from their waists. Some wear breeches made of human hair. 
Their food consists of marsh fruit, young branches of trees, 
sesames, lotus, roots of cane. &t. Those who are archers live on 
the game they kill, but most of them live upon flesh, milk, and 
cheese. Of the gods, some are mortal fill, t)), and others im¬ 
mortal 3 among the former arc Isis, Pan, 1 Hercules* and Jupiter, 1 
and among the latter, the sun, moon, and the universe. Some 
believe in no gods at all, and when the Sun rises they hide in the 
marshes as from an implacable enemy- The dead arc disposed of; 
1. By throwing the bodies into the river. 2 , By pouring melted 
glass on them, and keeping them in their houses, 3. By burial 
in earthen coffins near their temples. An oath sworn by the 

1 Probably tli« Egyptian Menu. 

i Compare the illurtratipa above, jugc ui. 
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names of the dead is the most sacred. Kings .ire l - 1111 > 1 ■ 2, from 
aniOflg the handsomest tnen, or from tin: most industrious shep¬ 
herds, or from the richest men, or from the bravest in war. The 
Ethiopians and Africans Quarrel (iii. lo) for the pussesiion of the 
kmdii near the river. Herds of elephants from higher Libya come 
down to thu morasses for food. In the deserts arenumarouK large 
serpents, which are able to kill the elephants. We must not trust 
writers about Ethiopia too implicitly, for mosl of them were cither 
too credulous, or invented lies as a diversion ; Agatharcidi-s of 
Cnidus and Artemidorijs tb»; Ephesian "have tn their writings 
nearly pu rsued t h e truth. ” Diodorus t hen, quoting from Aga l ha r- 
Cides, describes how gold is obtained ; as his narrative will be 
given in the Chapter Oil Gold-mining in the HfldAn, wc pass on to 
summarize his remarks on the nations in the Eastern Desert or 
Troglodyte, mid Southern Ethiopia, i.e„ Dflr Fur, Kordoffln, 
Sennaar, &c. 

The Ichthynphagi (iii. [5! live along the Red Sea coasl, They 
go naked. and have their wives in common The women and 
children catch the Lit He fish in the shallow?, and the men catch 
the lobsters, lampreys, dog-fish, sea-calves, &e. They kill them 
with gouts" horns and stones. The fish are partly cooked in the 
snn and then boiled with the seed of a plant; each person cats as 
much as he can. They also Cat shell-fish, breaking the shells with 
stones ; when these fail they gnaw the fish bones, which they take 
care lo keep. Ever 1 tifih day they go to the wells of the 
shepherds, to drink, and they drink so much that they Can hardly 
move for a whole day. They resemble herds of cattle, and 
make a horrid ttoi&i- as they go about. Other fish-eating ]>cople 
do 11OI drink at all. '] hey speak to no stranger, they are 
interested in nothing; if assaulted with drawn swords, ihev stir 
not, and even if hurt they feel no anger. They are unconcerned 
if their wives and children be slaiin before their eyes. Some of 
them live in caves, and others in tents made of grass and whale¬ 
bone. Another class lives under the branches of living trees 
plaited together, and n fourth lives in holes which (heV dig in sea- 
moss. The dead art- laid on the shore at low tide, and when the 
sea flows back it carries the bodies away. A fifth class lives in 
holes in I he high rocks. 
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T 3 ie Chclonophagi (iii, 21} live on sea turtles. The Rhbophagi 
live on the roots of canes (iii 2j,); many of these people are 
destroyed by lions, which {ire, however, kept in check by the 
which sting them and drive them out of the country. The 
11 vlophagi kfC tree-climbers, and feed on the buds and branches 
of trees ; they leap from tree to tree bke birds (iii. 14). They go 
naked, have their wives in common, and light with ch]1t$. i he 
Spermatophagi live on fruits and herbs, I he Koncgoi '[iii, 25. 
sleep in trees, aitd eat the flesh of wild bulls, leopards, &c. r and 
when this fails they eat the skins of animals which they have 
killed. They are good marksmen with (he d-ift- I'liu lilephanto- 
machi (Iii. £6) live in forests, and kill elephants by hamstringing 
them. To the west of these live the Simoes, and to the south the 
Strut hophagi (iii. 2j). Near these are the Ac ridophagi (iii, 29), 
Who are; smaller than other mun, of lean ami meagre bodies, and 
exceeding black- They are small, swift of foot, and short-lived: 
they rarely live more than forty years, arid they die through 
winged lice breeding in their liodies. They live Ob locusts, which 
they kill by suffocation, and which they sail. Beyond these is n 
large country filled with spiders and scorpions (iii- 30), by which 
(he inhabitants were driven OUt of the country. 

To the south of these are the C&niniulgOS (lib 31), who wear 
long boards, and keep large numbers of tierce dogs; they live on 
the flesh of oxen. " The nations that lie farthest south live the lives 
of beasts under the shapes of men." The Troglodytes, OF Nomades 
(iii. live pastoral lives; they are divided into tribes-, and have 
a monarchical government. They have their wives in common, 
except only the wife of the king. They drink for a part of the year 
milk and blood boiled together. Cattle that arc old or sick are 
killed and eaten. They cal] no man father, and no woman 
mother, hut only a bull, an ox, a goat, or a sheep, of which they 
call the males fathers, and the females mothers, because they have 
(heir daily food from them and not from their parents (iii. 32), 
The common drink is made from the jtoiwrui plant, hut men of 
position drink a wine which is made from the juice of a flower. 
They go naked except for heaRts’ skins found their loins. All the 
Troglodytes are circumcised, and the cripples among thorn are 
mutilated. 
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T he Mega bare i light with raw ox-hide shields, iron-bound chubs, 
and bows And s(rcars. The dead are lied neck and heels, and 
carried to the top of a full, where they are polled with stones until 
they a re covered over; upon each hap a gut's horn is stuck. 
They light among ihemwlvcs for the pastures. The old folk tie 
themselves by llitir necks to tails of oxen, and so i-nd their days, 
I’lie beat is so great at midday that two Standing together cannot 
see each Olher (iii. 34). The animats in Ethiopia an- rhiuoce roses 
Sphinxes, and the cyngcephali (iii- 3$). The Cep us has the face 
of a lion, U like a panther, and is as big as a deer. The wild 
boll li ves on flesh, lit: is as swift as a hnrs«, he is red in colour, 
and he can move Ins horns like his ears. Elis hair stands on end, 

1 lid his skin is impenetrable. The crocotts is of a mixed nature, 
part wolf and part dog, and fiercer than both. The serpents are 
huge, some say a hundred cubits long, which no one believes: a 
serpent thirty cubits long whs brought to Alexandria in the reign 
of Ptoll niy 1I-. and it became quite tame. 

According to Strabo (i. a, § '* Ethiopia h runs in the same 

direction Egypt and is long, narrow, and subject to inundation- 
EeyOfld the reach of the waters the land is parched mnl desolate, 
anrl unfitted for human habitation, Near Meroi (Xvi. 4,§ yj is the 
confluence of the rivers Astaboras. Astapus, and Astasofoas with 
the Nile. On the Iranks live the Khiwph^i, or Rout-eaters* 
and the Heldi, or marsh'men. Here live lions, which arc driven 
from the country by large gnats at the rising uf Sinus. Close bv 
live the Spermophugi, w ho live on seeds of plants and trees. Par 
in the interior is Endcra, where naked men live, who use bows and 
arrows. They generally shoot the aninwb from the trees. They 
live on the flesh of their cattle, and of other animals, and when 
(his fails they roast the skins of animals and eat them. 

Two rivers empty themselves into tlw Nik-. which issue out of 
some lakes towards the east, and eri circle Mot\ a considerable 
island. One of t here rivers is called Astaboras [Tacazze], flowing 
along the eastern side of the island. The other is the Astapu-fi, 
or* as some call it, Astasoha*. But the Astapua is said 10 be 
another river which issues out of some laker, in the south, and this 
river forms nearly the body of the Nile, which flows in a straiglit 
line, and is hlleq by the Summer rains ; above the confluence of 
the A St a boras .md thi: Nile, at the distance of 700 stadia, is Merca-, 
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a city having the same lumeu the Island ; and there is another 
island above Meroe, occupied by the fugitive Egyptians, who 
revetted in the lime of PsammetidlUS, a lid are cal led Sembrilat, 
or foreigner'.. Their sovereign is a queen, but they obey the 
king of Me roe. The lower parts of the country on each side of 
Meroii, along the Nile towards the Ked tiea, are occupied by 
Megaban ;md Blemmycs ( who ate subject to the Ethiopians, and 
border upon the Egyptians ; about the sea are Troglodyte. The 
Troglodytau, in the latitude of Mcroe, are distant ten or twelve 
days 7 ioiiri my from the Nile. On the left of the course til I lie 
Mue live MnW in Libya, a populous nation. They begin from 
Merots and extend as far as the bends [of the river], They arc not 
subject to [lie Ethiopians, hut live independently, being distributed 
into several sovereignties. {Root xvru, chap. i,, § a,) 

Strabo's remarks on the Elephant-caters, the Struthophagi, 
and other nations in this country are derived for the most part 
from the writings of Artemi dor ns, and as they have been already 
quoted need no further reference- He continues l— 

The Ethiopians at present lead for the most, part a wandering 
life, and are destitute of the means of subsistence, on account of 
the barrenness of the soil, the disadvantages of climate, and their 
great distance from sis. For the mode of life [of the Ethiopians] 
is wretched.; they are for the most pan naked, and wander 
from place to place with their Hooks. Their flocks and 
herds are “anal! in size, whether sheep, goats, or oxen ; the 
dogs also, though fierce and quarrelsome, are small. It was 
perhaps from the diminutive size of these people, that the story of 
the Pygmies originated, whom no fierson, worthy of credit, has 
asserted that he himself has seen. They live on millet and barley, 
from which also a drink [marissa] is prepared. They have no 
oil, but use butter and fat instead. There are no fruits, except the 
produce of trees in the royal gardens. Some feed even upon 
grass, the tender twigs of trees, the lotus, or the roots of reeds, 
They live also upon the flesh and blood of animals, milk, and 
cheese. They reverence their kings .is gods, who are for the most 
part shut LLp LEI their palaces. Their largest royal scat LS tin: city 
of Merot', of the same name as the Island, i he shape of the 
island is said to be that of a shield. Its size is perhaps 
exaggerated. Its length ii about J.ooo, and its breadth 1,000 
Stadia. It is very mountainous, and contains great forests, The 
inhabitants are nomades, who arc partly hunters and partly 
husbandmen. There are also mines of copper, iron, gold, and 
various kinds of precious Stones It is surrounded on the side of 
Libya by great lulls of sand, and on that of Arabia by continuous 
precipices. In the higher parts On the WUfth, it is bounded by the 
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confluent streams of the rivers Astnboras, Astapus, and Astattobas, 
On the north is the continuous course of the Nile to Egvpt, with 
its windings, of which we have spoken before. The houses in the 
cities arc formed by interweaving split pieces of palm wood or of 
bricks. They have rock salt, as m Arabia. Palm, the persva 
(peach), ebony, and carob trees arc found in abundance. They 
hunt elephants, lions* and panthers. There are also serpents, 
which encounter elephant--, and there are many other kmdsof wild 
animals, which take refuge, from the hotter and parched districts 
in watery ami marshy districts, Above Meroe is Fsebo, a forge 
lake, containing a Weil'inhabited island. As the Libyans occupy 
the western bank of the Nile, and the Ethiopians the country oil 
the Other side of the river, they thus dispute by darns' the 
fiosse-ss-inn of the islands arid the Wuks of the river, one parti 
repulsing the other, of yielding to the superiority of its opponents, 
The Ethiopians u£C bows of w ood four cubits Long, and hardened 
in the tire. The women also are armed, most of them wear 
in the Upper lip a copper ring. They wear sheepskins, without 
wool ; lor the sheep have hair like goats. Seme go naked, or 
wear small skiais or girdles of well-woven hair round the loiats. 
They regard as (lied OIIU being who is immortal, the cause of all 
things; another wire is mortal, a htiirfg without a name* whose 
nature is not clearly understood- In general they regard as gods 
Ircnefactors and royal persons. Senile of whom are their kmgj, the 
common saviours and guardians of all; -others ore private persons, 
esteemed as by those who have individually received benefits 
from them. Of those who inhabit the t<urid region, some arc cvein 
supposed not to acknowledge any god, and are said to abhor even 
the sun, and to apply opprobrious names to him, when they behold 
him rising, because he scorches- and tortures them with his heat ; 
these popple lake refuge in the marshes. 'The inhabitants of 
Mu roe worship Hercules, Pan, and [sis, besides some other 
barbaric deity. Some tribes throw the dead into the river; others, 
keep them in tin- bouse, enclosed in hyalus (oriental alabaster ?). 
Some: bury them around the temples in coffins of baked cfov 
They auuar an oath by them, which is reverenced as more 
sacred than all others, Kings are appointed frotii among 
I arsons distinguished for their personal beauty, or by them 
breeding of cattle, or for their COUrage. Of for their riches. In 
Mere*- the priests anciently held the highest rank, and sometimes 
sent orders even to the king, by a messenger, to put an <-rnl to 
himself, when they appointed another king in his place. At last 
one of their kings abohshed this custom by going with an armed 
body to the temple, where the golden shrine is. and slaughtering 
all the priests. The following custom exists among the 
Ethiopian*, [fa king is mutilated in any part of the both-, those 
who are most attached to- his person, as attendants, inutilate 
t hem selves in the sam e man tier, and even die with him, Hence 
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Use kiriff is guarded with the utmost cart'- This will suffice on the 
subject of Ethiopia. 

Pliny's account of HI Ethiopia " will 1 k i found in llis Sixth Hook, 
section 3jj and a perusal of it will -show that classical writers had 
in his day a very goixl general idea of the extent of Nubia, or ihu 
Sfidftn, an 4 of its principal characteristic* anti products. It vsill 
be Seen, however, that his geographical knowledge is no! very 
accurate, and that he transmits a number of fanciful Statements, 
compiled front the works of many writers, without question. HiS 
narrative is, nevertheless, of considerable interest, and is worth 
reproducing here:— 1 

On leaving Svcne, and taking first the Arabian side, wo find 
the nation of the Catadupi, then the Syenitae, anti tin 1 town of 
Tacompsns, be sonic called Thatice, as also Aramasos, Sesames, 
Sttaduma, Masindorwcam, Arabella and Boggia, Leupitoiga, 
Tantasrene, Modndila, Noa. Gloploa, Gystite, Megada, E.ca, 
lieuni, Hups, JJirca, Pncipa, Batata. Dmnaua, Ktiadala, at which 
place a golden cat seas worshipped ;ls a god. Boron, in the 
interior, nod Million, near MUren ; (his is the account given by 
liion. Jubsn however, gives another account; he says that there 
is a city on Mount MegatichoS, which lies between ICgypt and 
.Ethiopia, by the Arabians known ns My rstm, after which COlile 
Tacomp$OS, A ramus, isesamos, Pidc-, Marnuda, Orambis. situatr- 
in.-ar a Stream Of bitnmen, Anudita, Prostla, Parent a, Mama, 
Tessutta, Callus, Zolon, Graueome, Emeus, the Pidibotae, (be 
Hcbdomccontacometae, Noinude-. who dwelt in tents, tJyate. 
Macidagale, Eroaprinus, Nups. Dctrelis, Fat is, tin- Ganbreve*. 
the Megasuei, Segasmala, Crardah, Derma, Cadcuma, Thcna, 
Batta, Alana, Muscoa, the Scammi, flora, situate on an island, 
and then Attala, Aodrognlis, Scsoere, the Mulli, and Agole- On 
the African side we find mentioned, cither what is another place 
with the s am e name of Tacompsos, or else a part of the oik,' 
before-mentioned, and after it Moggore, Sreu, lidos. Plcnaria.-, 
Pinnis, Maga&sa, Buma, Linthuma, Spiatom, Sydep, the tiensi, 
Pindieitora, Acug, Orstun, Sansa, ManmafUlll, Urbim, the town 
of Mnlum, by the Greeks called Hypalon, PagOarcu, ZmailbS. at 
which EKJLnl elephants begin Id lie found, the Marnbli. Berre&sa. 
and Acetuma ; there was formerly a (own also culled lipis, oyer 
against Mcrce, which tiad, however, been destroyed before 15 ion 
wrote- 

These are Lhi: names of place* given as far as Meroe; but at 
the present day hardly any of them on either side of the river tire 
in existence; at all events, thu praetorian troops that were sent 


1 Tfie rtndcnpg h ihnt r,f Ml-■■■■■-■. ;m-l Kilcv, Lontltin^ i&ja 
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3ry the Emperor Nero under the command of a tribune, for the 
piUEmBes of mqu.ry, when, among his other wars, he was content 
expedition against Ethiopia, brought back word sh-.r 
thLy had met with nothing but deserts on their route, The 
, ™ n “ rili:S il] ^ penetrated into these regions in the time of the 
late Emperor Augustus, under the Command of F. PstronitM, a 
man of Equestrian rank, and prefect of Egypt That general 
took the following CUhjs, the Only ones we now find mentioned 

iS,P- Jn r l foll “"' in & cthiKt:—P tclds, Prim is, A bunds, 
lithuns, Cambusis, Alieva, anti Sludusis, where the river Nile 
ns It thunders down the precipices, Etas quite deprived the 



■.1VER lit H.4£■•!,, Jta.tr. 
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inhabitants of the power of hearing: he a Iso sacked the town ol 
5 apata - ex l reiJIC ri I stance to Which he penetrated beyond 
S^ene was qyo nules ; biit atilE , it wu not the Koman irms thtf 
1|14 ^ Uptons a desert Ethiopia, in its turn gaining tile 
tn^-tery and 1 hen again reduced to servitude, was sit East v.orn 
2 ^?“ tiniial Witt ligypt. having been a famous 

and powerful country even at the lime of the Troian Wu, when 
Memnon was its king; it is also very evident from the febulcwc 
Stones about Androrncda, that it ruled over Syria in tilt- time of 

Sfdur Ja h ™ 9, a ” d thH ' Cii ™ ay ^tended as far as (he shores 
™. » Ibl if 
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[m i similar manner. also, there have bttrt f-orisflic:Cuijj aceoiin(s 
a* to (lie eNtent of this country : lirsi by Dalion, who travelled a 
considerable distance beyond Meroe, and after him by Aristocreon 
irrd Basilis, as well as the ydungur Simonides, who made a slay 
of five years at Meroi-, when he wrote his account of ^Ubiopia. 
Timo&theiK-i;, however. the commander of the flee is L ?f Phila¬ 
delphia, without giving any other estimate as to the distance, says 
that Mctgu is sixty days’ journey from Sycau ■ while Eratosthenes 
States that the distance is 635 miles, and Arteuaidorus 600. 
Sebcwis says that from the extreme point of Egypt, the distance 
to MeTOe is 1,675 miles, while the Other writers' last mentioned 



kH»B AHI Il, £ai.lAbat. 

CfrMI &lf v-’. OfcntiSV Ktf*rt r tfl- licvniiuSea nf lb* &«lpV021ir itf II.M. StiLioncrj (?&:*■. 


make it 1,250, All these differences, however. haw since been 
Settled : for the persons sent by SctO for the purposes or 
discovery have reported that the distance from %ene to Mem" is 
S?i miles, the following being the itemsFrom Sycne to Hiera- 
Sycami nos (hey make to be 5.1 miles, from thence to Tama 72, 
to the Country of the Eyonymitae, the first region of /Ethiopia, 
120, to Acina 54, Lo Pittara 2,5, and to Tergedos ttrfi. They 
state also that the Island of Gugnudcs Lies at an equal distance 
from Syene and Meroii, and that it is at this place that the bird 
called the parrot was first seen f while at another island called 
Afticulii, the animal known as tlm sphiugiurn was first discovered 
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by them, and after passing Terpedns, thy Cynoecuhalus The 

t ^ ‘ r*T « *> miles, that ES being 

th= ^™ ih r , s s 

™ ™' VI, ,h ™ “ T« ‘W' Sfer," 

i'h ;r C T,” ft lslM ' 1 of tint dose to ut " 

incttiu island, ladu by name, which farms a harbour ferine 

- "ho enter the right-hand channel of the river The bnij/ 

^ ™ bet few in nSiw £d ?£ 

d strim ^ft rL fui,,:L k’ Mm * WiUS Candace, ruled over J 2 

i^r ^ThtV*:^ ^! S f J ^ qu«n far j uany 

years, 1 hey relate! also that tW was a ten ole of UnntJr 

£££i£ B -1 * IP*"*™- ^ 

L re C i el in ht mou 1 of hi m throughout al t t he count ry. 1 n -idrlil j, ,,, 
to tW part L cuJars, they w«e informed that fa the d vsof e 
-lichiopum dominion, the Island of Men* enjoyedWa, 
ar,t ! ^ordiog to tradition^ it wa( fa EVE ?3 

maifaammg 200,050panned men, and 4,000 artisans T u kings 

min^: OPia ara “ ,J eVe " * ** l™2* day to T forty 4 ^% 

4^ l i!"r, w3l wT u l thE:i fT nl| T has successively had the names of 
^TrSS^ffi l S‘ ° f , A *"**•?■ <’«n AUl.io,* ,;i 

p' L } 1 15 not at all SLMfiirisjnir that toward rl^ 

exlmmity of this region the men and animals assume n monmrons 
whon r wusi*, 11,0 *ha„ R abfc™ .JTSMKrf Z 

: ,T } ,, Itttke d, Jt IS reported that in the interior on 

tho eastern siJo, (here ,s a people tha, have „„ oosa ft. Jhrfi 

iflhrS'hoVnd'Sh S " rfa0!! ■t 1 ' Ilestilitte 

PP ' d Others are without tongue-. Others ■min 

ave the mouth grown together, and being d^titute of nostids 
bv J u c 4 s eflheh"ll TV thi: ' r (lrirEl: through it 

1 F i h^How st;,|k of the oat, which them grows SDon- 
U. eouslv and supplies them with its grain for food. CC 

nations ha^c to employ gestures, bv noddinv l. j > 

iiu- limbs Jnci.^r ' 1 lidding the head and moving 

Wf h he r °^ rs ^ in «erc unau^nainted 

it 1 tete use of nrc befare the Ernie of Ptolemv Uithvm^ Li„s, 
of hit ™ also stated (hat^ere isanation 

Nile takes its ^rS S th ^ mar ^ -5 in w]l[dl riwr 

. L .t 1 riiCt whtlc the coast of Ethiopia u-lien- 
paused, there IS a range of mountains, of a red colour which have 
1 ht : of being ai W 4 ja burn mg. r Uve 

av A r Tt C<JUI V r r' after we F a6s Mere*, is bounded by the 
(■fjodyuc:and the Kt'd Sea, it being three (lays’ ionmiH from 

dfT- 11 ^ l? thl! ? hore - !; of that sra; throughout t£ whole of this 
■: 'Strict tile ram-water is carefully presHVttd at ieverat places, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUJ>AN 

while- the muntry that ties between is extremely productive of 
B™?' 1 he parts beyond this .are inhabited bv the Adlbtlli. a 

nation of /Ethiopia ; and here, over against Merc*-, are the 
Meg*bam, by some writers called the Adiabari f they occupy the 
city of Apollo; some of them, however, ant Nom&des, living on 
, ‘ elephants. Opposite to them, on Che African side. 

dwcJLthe Macrobn. and then again, beyond the Megabarri, tluen* 
are the Mem nones und the Dabdi, and, at the distance of 2o 
days journey, the Cntensi, Beyond these are the DotJil, and 
then thfl Gymnetes, who always go naked ; and after them ilie 
Andctae, the Mothitae. the Mesaches, and the Ipsodorae, who ate 
Oi a black tint, hut stain the body all over with a kind of red earth. 
On the African side again there are the Mcd imni, and I lien a 
nation of Nomades, who live on the milk of the cvnocephnlns. 
and then the AladL and the Syrbntae, which last arc said to 1*S 
eifrht dibits in height Amtocreon informs us that on the Libyan 
side, at a distance of five days'journey from Mured, is the town of 
I olles, and then at a farther distance of twelve days’ journey, 
Esar, a town founded by the Egyptians who fled from Psain- 
mctiehus ; he states also that they dwelt there fora period of too 
s ’ and that opposite, on the Arabian side, there is a (own of 
, h '' FS ^'dlcd Ejarotlr E he town, however, which he calls Esar, 
]S oy Blon Siipc, who says that the name means "the 

Strangers their capital being Scmbobitis, situate on an island. 
tL , ■- 1 third pNLcc of thii'irs, Si rtat in Arabia. Bttwcfln the motlH- 
Eains and the river Mile are the Simbam, the PaJuKges, and, on 
the mountains themselves, the Asachae, who are divided into 
numerous peoples, they are said to be distant five days" journey 
from the sea, and to procure their subsistence hv the chase of the 
elephant. An island in the Nile, which belongs to the Sew- 
herrii.fr*, is governed by I queen; beyond it arc the -Ethiopian 
Nuljei, at a distance of eight days' journey; their town is Tumi- 
psis, situate on the Nile, There are the Hcsambrj also, a people 
among whom all the quadrupeds |n without ears, the very 
elephants even. On the African side are the Tonohari, the 
I toenphae, a people who have a dog for their king, and divine 
from his movements what are hit commands; the Auruapi, who 
have a town at a considerable distance from the Nile, and the 
Archisanm, the Phaliges, the Marjgerri, and the Gasman. 

I^iou makes meat inn also r>f some other towns situate Oil 
islands, the whole distance being twenty days' journey from Sern- 
bobitis to Meroi?; a town in an adjoining island, under the queen 
of the Sembemtac, w ith another called Asara, and another, in a 
second island, called l Jarde. Th e name of a t bird island i s MedcK : >, 
upon which is the town of Aset, and a fourth is called Garodes, 
with a town upon it of the same name Passing thence Along the 
banks of the Nik, are the towns of Navi, Modundl. Alidads. 
Secundum, Coliigat, Secandc, Navectabc, Cumi, Agrospi, /Egipe, 
Cundrugari, Araba, and Suinmaru. Beyond is the region of 
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Sirlntum, at which the mountains terminate, and which by some 
writers IS said to contain the maritime.-Ethiopians, the Nisacaetfive, 
mid the Nisytt, a word which signifies "men with three or four 
<-ycs. not that tlie people redly have dial Conformation, but 
l^aiuHC they arc remarkable for t he unerring aim Of their arrows. 
On that side of the Nile which extends along the t»rders of the 
Southern Ocean, beyond the Greater Syrte.s, Ik]Eon says that the 
^ho use ram-water only, are called the Cisony and that 
the other nations are the Longompori, distant five days’ journey 
from the (P.L-: I bees, the L'sibaJci, the Isvdi. tin: EVnisii' the Usilii, 
and the Cispii, the rest befog deserts, and inhabited by tribes of 
[. } n il more westerly direction are the Micro:whose 

kLng has only one eye, and that in the forehead, the Agrionhiod 
who Live prmcipa y on the fiesh of panthers and lions, the 
Pamptagi who will cat anything, the Anthropophagi, who live on 
human flesh, the Cpaniolgt, a people with the heads of dogs, the 
Arm hat line, who have four feet, and wander about after the 
manner of wild basts 3 and, after them, the Heswriae and the 
Ferorei, whom we have already spoken of as dwell mg on the con- 
firms of Mauritania- Some tribes, too, of the -Ethiopians subsist 
on nothing but locusts, which are smoke-dried and salted ns their 
provision for the year- these people do not live beyond their 
fortieth year, 

WL Aprmpa was of opinion that (lie length of the whole Country 
o the,Ethiopia including the Bed Sea, was /,17c miles, and 
its breadth, including Upper Egypt. 1,397, Some authors again 
have made the following divisions of its length:— I’mm Max* to 
Sirhitu.ni eleven days' sad, front fcirbitum to thi■ Dahclii fifteen 
iia>T . and from them to the /Ethiopian Ocean si* thu s’ journey 
It is agreed by most authors, that the distance altogether, from 
the Ocuiin to Meroir, is 625 miles, anti from Mexoo to Syene lhat 
Which we have already mentioned Ethiopia lies from soetli- 
east to southwest. Situate as IE is, in a out hem hemisphere, 
forests Of ebony are lo he Seen of the brightest verduro; and in 
tfiv midst Of these regions there is a mountain of immense iiefoht 
whLch overhangs the sea, and emits a perpetual flame. By the 
Greek* this mountain is called Tlleon Ocllcma, and at ;t distance 

rout days sail from it is a promontory-, known a* Hcspcru 
Ly|3^, ti]K)n iJie Confines of Africa, Old close to the Hesperiae, an 
/tvlJilopiaji nation. I here are some writers a ho affirm that in 

. . . * ]ltre hillt of a moderate h igtii, which afford 

pleasant shade from the groves with which they arc clad, and arc 
the: haunts of -Eyipsns and Satyrs, 

[Book II. cap. 75J. At Wuroi 1 , an istund in ihe Mile and the 
metropolis of the .Ethiopians, which i-^ 5,Ooo stadia from Syunc, 
there qk no shadows at two periods of the year, via, when the 
sun IS in Hie iSth degree of Taurus and in the i_Uh of U-o 
I May 9 th and August 4th respectively-]. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TEtt SUDAN IN THE ROMAN PERIOD, 

[ ur, first prefect of Egypt w-os. Cornel in? G a Lius, who was born 
ftbtrnt 3 s.cr Oh) and died js^c, 26 ; he was appointed bv Else Emperor 
Augustus, to whom he had reads fed important services, fl.c. 
and he governed Egypt four years. 1 Cornelius, having attacked 
□ nd taken the city of Hcroopolis wills a small body of men., 
advanced into Upper Egypt, and in a very short 1 5111V reduced the 
Egyptians to subjection. The centres of the revolt were Coptos 
and Thebes, and it is pretty certain that the rebels were 
supported by the Nubians from beyond the First Cataract. 
Cornelius nest proceeded to Syoue, and interviewed the N is bum 
chiefs of the tract of territory which extended from Philac to a place 
a litlle to the South of Wftdl IJalfa, and which was called at that 
time Triakosstaschoinoi, and, (hough asserting the rights of Rome 
to that portion of the Nile Valley, lie allowed Hie chiefs to retain 
their independence. During the rale of the later Ptolemies the 
Nubians had remained isn molested, anti it ts probable that I hey 
were quite prepared to light the Romans, unless Cornelius was 
willing to-allow them to retain the privileges which they regarded 
as their rights, A trilingual inscription in Egyptian (hiern- 
glyphics}, Creek, and Latin, found by Captain H. G. Lyons 1 at 
Philae, records the suppression of a revolt u.c. 29, and we may 
therefore assume that the first agreement between the Nubians 
and Romans was made in that, or in the following year. 
According to Dion Cassius (liii., 23), Cornelius became so much 
puffed up through his success in Egypt that lie set up stat ues of 
himself everywhere in the country, and had inscriptions describ¬ 
ing his exploits cut 035 pyramids 1 * He was denounced by 

J lilrribo, fcvii, 3 , ?j j Dion Cassius, fci.ft, if. 

SiflC: LVHiny, Hrparf fkc Jjfamland f tmpift 6 /Pkiitie\ p r 39; Lyn.ri'-, -,f|J 
ttijrehiLr.Ji, SuxxmgtbtrLki* d. L-\». fmut, Alxut MW*-., April, iS#>. 

1 4 it 1 Ter Jpr^i «j\n nrrirt mfpafli&af fftypaifu, 
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Valerius Largus to the Emperor, and was deposed by Augustus, 
and Eater the Senate decreed his exile, and the confiscation 
of his estates ; at Length ho killed himself with his own -sword. 

Cornelius Gall us was succeeded by G.nius Fetronins, who, 
according to Strabo , 1 was successful in quelling a revolt which 
broke out in Alexandria. He was in utm succeeded by .TJius 
Gull us, atxrut h,C. 25, and was deputed by Augustus to go 
to Arabia Felix, and make friends with the tribes there, so that 
the Romans might get possession of the treasures with which the 
country was supposed to be filled. If Ihc inhabitants refused to 
come to terms, .Ivlins Gulins was instructed to fight them. 
Avtms Gallus chose for his guide SylLaeus, the chamberlain of 
tJbodas, king of the Nabataeans, and he led ho(h the sea and 
land forces into serious difficulties. Callus built eighty biremes, 
and triremes, and galleys, at Cleopatrij, lAnsiiioe), but as these 
w,.-re useless, lie built rjo vessels of burden, wherein lie embarked 
io.ooo infantry, including 500 Jews and I,Mu Nabataeans, 
After much hardship he reached Lcttce-Come in fifteen day*, 
having Lost many of his vessels, and some with all thdr crews. 
Large numbers of hi 3 soldiers fell ill of what would now be 
called enteric fever, and dysentery, and Gallos had to stay at 
Leucc-Comc a whole year. Another sis months were wasted 
through the perfidy of Syllaens, but eventually Gailus returned to 
Alexandria with the remnants of bis army. The whole expedition 
was a terrible failure in one respect, but Strabo admits that it 
was of " some smalt service.” * 

The Nubians, learning that the prefect Gallus had got into 
difficulties in the Eastern Desert, arid seeing that a large number 
of Egyptian troops were engaged in fighting the Arabs, took 
the Opportunity of invading the The bald, anti attacked the 
garrison, which consisted of three cohorts, near Sycnc. They 
captured Syene, Elephantine, and Phjiae, by a sudden inroad, 
and enslaved the inhabitants, and Overthrew the Statues of Caesar. 
When the news of this Serious revolt readied the Korn an s, 
Pclronius, who had already been prefect of Egypt, was despatched 

1 Strabo-, svii. i, 53. 

1 iv i. 4, H 33 -J4, Dion trains life ; 5 , 
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with some T0.000 infantry end 800 cavalry to fight the enemy, 
•••• hose army contfti ned jo.oon men. The & ubfcrts were cither d riven 
or withdrew to Pselds, i,e. r the modern Dakka, where P ttroniu; 
opened a parley with them He sent deputits who demanded the 
restitution of the tilings which the Nubians had car cit'd off, and 
askotl them to give their reasons for revolt. The Nubians replied 
that they had been ilI■ truated by the nom&nohs, whereupon 
L\: from US replied that they were not the sovereign Fi of the 
country, the lord of which was Caesar. The Nubians then asked 
for three days far consideration, but, 33 they made no overtures 
during this period, Petroniut attacked them, anti made them light, 
riadly officered and poorly armed, the result for the Nubians was 
a foregone conclusion, and their skin shields, hatchets,. Spears, 
and swords, availed nothing. They soon fled, some to the city, 
others to the desert, and Others swam away to an island in the 
river. Among the fugitives were the generals of Candace, queen 
of the Nubians, a masculine woman, who had lest an eye. 
Petrotliiis pursued them in rafts and boats* and, having captured 
them all, sent them to Alexandria; he then attacked Pselcis 
and took it. Nearly all the Nubians were killed or taken 
prisoners.' From Psdeis Pet run ins went on to Premnis, the 
modern Ibrim, “travelling over (he hills of sand, beneath which 
the army of Cambyses was Overwhelmed by the setting in of a 
“ whirlwind. 1 ** He took Premnis without difficulty, and then 
proceeded 500 miles up the river to Napala, the ancient 
Mcroitie capital, capturing 011 his Way the cities, of Abumcis, 
Phtburis, Cauibusis, Attcva, and Stadasis. 3 

^tiueu Candace W*8 Hot at Napata when Petronius arrived, but 
she sent to him ambassadors to treat for peace, and an offer to 
release the prisoners whom she had lakenat Sycne, and to give 
hack the statues [of Caesar?]; on this Petronius attacked, 
captured, and destroyed Napata. He made many prisoners, anti 
took much spoil, and then returned to the north, for the heat and 
the Sand made it impossible to advance (xm her. On his return 

1 Jilinbo, svii- E, Sli 

■ (Nmbysc-s’ iioops were «v«nrhfl lined In the Wain EJtacrt, bem-ran 

Khilrga and Siv.-j, 

1 Pliny, vi> 
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U> Premnis he fortified the pEacc, and, placing a garrison of 400 
men there, with provisions for two years, he returned to 
Alexandria. Some of the Nubians were sold as slaves, one them, 
sand were sent to- Caesar, and many died of disease On the 
departure of Petronius, Candace attacked the garrison he had 
left at Premnis with an army of several thousand men* but he 
returned before the Nubians reduced it, and the queen was 
obliged (o send messengers to treat for peace. In reply, 
Petronius referred them to Caesar, and when they said they 
knew neither who he was, nor where to find him, Petronius 
sent men to take them to Caesar at Samos. The ambassadors 
obtained all they asked for, and Caefcir even remitted the tribute 
which he had imposed. 1 

IMS dear from Strabo’s narrative that in the year n,c. 34 the 
Nubians possessed a very large army* and that they were ruled 
by one of the Merottic queen-mothers, who bore the title nf 
"Candace.” According to Pliny, 1 thisname ■■ had passed from 
“queen to queen for many years," and in support of this State¬ 
ment it may be noted that a “ Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, h 
ls referred to in Acts viii. zj, and that Pseudo-Callisthenes makes 
Alexander the Great visit " Candace,” queen of Men*. Neither of 
those Candaces can be l ho opponent of Pteironius Lepsius thought 
ihul he had recovered the hieroglyphic form of the name Candace 
from Pyramid No. 1 of the Northern Croup of the Pyramid? of 
Meret. 3 Now the name of the queen for whom this pyramid was 
built is not “ KfcOntkit” but “ Kentbdjebtt," 3 amt 'unless^ 
is ,i unmake fi>r '■■--■+- the name of '* Candace- " can hardly come 
from the name in the cartouche. Moreover, if 11 Kenthefcebit " is 
a royal title we ought to find it on the pyramids of the other 
queens of Merfiw ; but it has not yet been found on them. 1 

To identify with certainty the Candace who defied the Romans 
is also at present impossible, ho far as the monumental evidence 
h concerned, wc may identify her with A men-Lari l, the wife of 

1 t>Ln * 1 Cassius, liv. 6 . • vi. 35. 1 Sec Voi l H p. 363. 

■ »■" C3EEII]’ tai SmU- 

* There still nsmajn 1*0 dhapeli tackar ULM, anil until tlsh In* Ijdfn done ii 
is irnjKKinhtc 50 - Sty tlia: Kcnlhtlubit oecurt but oace. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Kfttftlc-ATnen, whose prenornen and nortum occur on the temp! *K of 
W^rt L& Nflga^ Nag^a, and ‘AmAra. This fact proves l hat she, 
or her consort, was an able and successful ruler of the Island of 
Meroir, and that Tier power was effective fnocw Wad U& Nagaa, at 
least, in the south, to 'Amira in the north, i.c.. over a portion of 
the Kile Vaticyabout &m> miles long. It j s evident that if the 
country in her time had not been in a prosperous state these 
temples would not have been built. Trade also must have been 
an a flourishing Condition, for wc may note that alt the temples 
bearing her name are close to important towns Ofl the great trade 
TOUtCS from south to north, and at Nagaa they are near the great 
reservoirs which supplied the towns close by. If more remains of 
the temples in the city of Merc* existed, we should probably iind 
that Queen Amcn-tarit was the builder of the largest of them: 
the same also may be said of Napata, 

The invasion of Petronius proved to the Kubia.ru that the 
komaris were a people against whom il was unsafe to reins:], and 
they learned well the lesson which he intended his severe Chastise, 
ment to teach them* He tool: with him an ample force of 
infantry and cavalry, struck quickly nod hard, and then marched 
to their royal city, and razed it to the ground ; he deported 
numbers of them to Alexandria, where they were sold as Slaves,, 
and then carried off all the booty which he could collect. Winy 
Speaks of the Country being fH famous and powerful " under its 
king Meusnon (Amen-beLep III.)* but it was only as a province of 
f'-g^'pt, and when administered by Egyptian officials, that it merits 
such a description. In saying that “ Ethiopia " ruled over Syria 
in the lime of king Cepheus," he probably refers to the reign of 
Taharqn, who, is we have already seen (VoL II., pp. 37, 3b) was 
always Intriguing in Syria. 

During the reign of AugustesThe building of the large temple 
at Talmig (Kalahsha) whs begun, and additions, at least, were 
made to the temples of JlendOr and Dakka. 

In the reign of Claudius {A.n. ■(I-54j the Romans Undertook 
various enterprises Connected with the development of the trade 
between Arabia, India, and Egypt, and Nero<A.0. 54.68) meditated 
am invasion of Ethiopia (i.t, the Sfldim, not Abyssinia), with the 

1 Plir*y, vi. jy 
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view Of making himself master of the products Of the country. It 
is curious how little, even at this time, the Romans really knew 
about Sildfru geography, otherwise they would have ' known 
that the richest sources of wealth in the country were in 
Dar bur, Kondofiln, and the lands on and between the I 3 lue and 


rArrsus os tii k ham k AL-isfcHPA.. 

J F ™ ^ w - Gj fcj- lb* Cu^pt.vlkr H .Si. SluiAKiy CHfc.hr 

u hitc Nile*. Before, however, Kero attempted to invade Nubia 
he sent a tribune, with some praetorian troop*, to report on the 
Country in general, and when they returned they staled that they 
had found nothing on the banks of (lie Niie but wastes . 1 The 

■■CG/itKiLitudioes nuper rtnutuiiLvene prinrifiL Nerwii mitti & t& imlitu 
' praetorian! cum irahununi ad csplcr^rduin, inter rcliqna belli Ct Acdiiupicum 
L oatjitandi,' Pliny, vi. {l&i}. 
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inf^rmition which thfly ac^uird about ttie Sodi'm was consider¬ 
able. They went from Syene to Mcroi : by Use following cities: — 
Biera-Sykaminos, yq miles; Tama, 72 miles from HLera- 
SykarniilOS : the region of (he IZvonymitae, ISO miles from Tamil ; 
Aetna, 64 miles from tile Evonynaitafl; Pittara, 22 miles from 
the Aetna: Tergodus, 103 miles from Pillara; Napata, So miles 
from Tcrgedux; Meioii, 360 miles from Napata; in all $75 miles. 
They said that the city of Mcroc was 70 miles from the entrance 
to the island, which would make its site to be near Slicndi, and 
that it formerly maintained 240,000 soldiers, and -3,000 artisans. 1 
Kero's soldiers and the two centurions must have penetrated 
for a considerable distance into the Sildiln F and it is clear from a 
statement of Seneca that they reached the groat marshes out of 
which the Kile sea* supposed to spring- The M S'iLi Paludes, 1 or 
(ii T-uy IWrX&u A(fii'nj p " were held to be situated at the foot of 
the mountains of the Moon, bat it Is incredible that the soldiers 
travelled SO far south. They told Seneca that, after travelling an 
immense distance, they arrived at some marshes of enormous 
extent, lllat these were without outlet, and that I he muddy water 
was covered over with an entangled mafia of weeds, which it was 
impossible to wade through or to sail over- There, too, they saw 
two rocks, from which the river poured forth with tremendous 
force.* Now tbe first portion of this description suggests that 
Kero’s centurions reached some |>orlioi] of the region of the 
if Sadd/’ or “ Sudd/' the southern limn of which wo know, on 
the authoritv of Sir William Garstin," begins north of Ifor. 
Here the marshes arc filled with papyrus and am.batch, and 
those reeds which require to have their roots under water for 
u great portion of the year. North of Shiimbi, "many islands 

4 Pliny, vi. 39 t.yq, * Pi ok my, Cre^tphy, i*. 9, 3. 

4 “Egu quideiil ceflluriofit* guns X'ern CatOT* am aliamtll virtuLum, 

iia veritaiU in primii aimniiisaujiiH, ad iaveatigvndutn cajuui Nil; 
inuMvi nanaairq longum illui ker iter^-i-rf*, qiL.im a 'CgC Aethm |.'ije insSiuClL 

Mstllin,, tflmTtutad-iEMiu* pro-ximii regitw*, perdritwat. Ad ulteticnacquinl-cm, 
alebant, pei-vcnumi >, ad Immwniu pdiwica, quaruni csiiuni ate iiwolae, 
roveram, n-cc spem-re [|uiM]mun pi»ii!it. ha implicit^? 3L|>u]!t hcr-hac Mini, ft 
aquae nee fH-Tlki dlSCtabik-, UK nn-v igin, quod n-s-i pjf'iunci isniiisc:, [i.tk iimus;i 
fL ebsii x palps mm taxi. Ibi, inqult, vidinux duaa pci-rat, ex quibut- m^en* 
vis riii-ininis ■Ca<idel»? '' ^atutAfium vi-#, e-.i. K^'-nr, p. J-Gj;. 

* Report git the ftaiitt #/ fkt Upper A'iU, p. 94. 
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** coveted with a in batch and papyrus separate the stream 
' J iiiio numerous branches, and the whole country \$ a waste 
“ of swamp." 1 

When we compare the description of the swamps of the Ba.hr 
al-Gebel by Sir WiliLam Gatstirt with that of the marshes, or 
swamps of the two centurions it seems certain that (buy mast 
have reached some portion of the Nile VaLluy through which that 
river (lows, 

“ The scenery of thu Babr-el-Gtbel tilroughoui its course 
" through the 1 Sudd’ region is monotonous to a degree. There 
'* arc no banks at all, and. eXOCpl at a few isolated %:}>OIEs, no 
"semblance of any ridge on the waters edge. The reedy swamps 
"stretch for many kilometres, upon either sidy. Their expanse js 
“ enlv broken at intervals by lagoons of Open water. Their surface 
“ is only a few centimetres above that of ihe waterdevcl in the 
“river when at its lowest, And a rise of half a metre floods them, 
** to an immense distance. These marshes arc covered with a 
“danse growth of water-weeds extending m every direction to 
** the horizon. Of these reeds the principal is the papyrus, wliicli 
H * grows in extreme luxuriance. The sterns are so close together 
" that it is difficult to farce a way through them, and the plants 
"reach a height of from three lo hve met res above the marsh. In 
11 addition to (he papyrus large areas ore covered with the rued 
"called Um-svpf,. or 'mother of wool/ by thu Arabs, another 
"called /fwx, and the tall feathery-headed grass so well known to 
" Indian sportsmen by the name of 1 Tiger' grass. The extent of 
"these swamps is unltncmn, but more especially to the west of 
"the river, it must b* enormous, In all probability the greater 
“ portion of the region lying between the Bahr-tl-Gebel and the 

Bahrel-Gb&nl is in the rainy season avast marsh . . . . r The 
“ whole region has an aspect of desolation beyond the power of 
"words to describe- It must be seen to br understood." ■ 

"North of Rejaf (he ' marsh 1 formation commences. A low 
“ridge follows the water’s edge on either bank. Beyond this 
“again on both sides ls a wide depression full of (all elephant 
14 grass and very swampy/' 1 

4 Report at the Anri* tj the Upper AWr, p. 95- ! p, 9S. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Ihe two rocks through which, according to the centurions, the 
river rushed With tremendous force are hat'd to identify \ some 
rapiitBppeur to he referred to, find it is ditltculE not to [blink of 
the Fola kapids in connection with their statement. These 
Rapids begin ’'in two or more falls with a drop of live or si-ft 
"metres.. . . Bdow the fails the stream rushes down anevtrauiely 
4 narrow gorge with a very heavy slope, enclosed Iwtween vertiica] 
,L walk of rocks, , . , The water tears through this channel in a 
■ H glassy green sheet with an incredible velocity. ... At the foot of 
“this race the fiver leaps into a deep cauldron or pot, which it 
" tills with ail apparently boiling mass of white water lushed into 
'■ foam ” This cauldron is fifty metres long, and is not more than 
twelve metres acrossI Helow this the channel widens out to 
thirty metres, " while the river thunders down in a series of rapids 
4( for a considerable distance." 1 It is to be regretted that more 
details of the report of the centurions have not come down to ns, 
but it seems quite clear that their description of the Nile swamps 
is based upon personal observation, 

From about A.O. to abo the Nubians gave the Romans little 
trouble, arid seem to have acquiesced in the Arrangement which 
left them masters Of the Nile Valley front Prernnis (Ibrim) 
southwards.. Emperor after emperor added to the temples of 
Egypt, and a few of them, e,£.„ Trajan, Hadrian, and Varus, 
built at Phi lie, lalmis, and other places in (he district between 
Syene and Dakin. The Emperors Vespasian and Titus carried 
on building operations in the Oasis of Dakhla 1 (Oasts Minor), 
which lies a journey of four days west of Al-Kharga, thereby, no 
doubt, attempting to establish friendly relations with the tribes of 
the Western Desert for the purposes of trade. 

The tribes of the Eastern Desert, however, whom the ancient 
Egyptians knew as Atm, or “ Hill-men/’towards the beginning of 
the third century AD- began toencrOitcli on the southern frontier 
of Egypt, and to occupy the lands immediately to rbe south of it, 
and to the cast and went of the Thebaid itself. It is said that 
theee tribes had settlements even in the Oasis of Kblm, To 

* Report i vi ftt Batin of (he Upper A'iie , [i. fie. 
f Jn vpi >.Ln Ten Kiii CHi'.STf:T', 
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The two rocks through which, according to (he eemiimonsj the 
river rushecL with tremendous force are hard to identify; some 
rapids appear to be referred to, and it is difficult not 10 think of 
the Fok Eiapids in connection with their statement. These 
Rapids begin 1,1 in two of more fails with a drop of five or sk 
"metres.. . . Uclow the falls the stream rushes down an extremely 
" narrow gorge with a very heavy slope, enclosed between v.-rtical 
" Walls of rocks. * , . The water tears through this channel ill a 
" glassy green sheet w ith IB incredible velocity. , - , At the foot of 
11 this race the river leaps into- a deep cauldron or pot, which it 
" fills with an apparently boiling mass of white water lushed into 
"foam " This cauldron is fifty metres long, and is not more than 
twelve metres across! Helow this the channel widens out to 
thirty metres, “ while the river thsinders down in a series of rapids 
l< for a considerable distance/" J It is to be regretted that more 
details of the report of the centurions have not tunic down to US, 
hat it seems quite tiexr that their description of the Nile swamps 
is baaed upon, personal observation. 

From about A-ti. 54 to zfio the Nubians gave the Romans little 
trouble, and setm to have acquiesced in the arrangement which 
left them masters of the Nile Valley from Premnis ([brim) 
■southwards. Emperor after emperor added to the temples of 
Egypt* and a few of them, e.g,, Trajan, Hadrian, and VdllS, 
built at Phike, T&lmis, and other places in the district between 
Syeneand Dakka. The Emperors Vespasian and Titus carried 
on building operations in the Oasis of lEikhla' (Oasis Minor!, 
which lies a journey of four day^ west of Al-Kharga, thereby, no 
doubt, attempting to establish friendly relations with the tribes of 
the Western Desert for the purposes of trade. 

The tribes of the Eastern Desert, however, w hom the ancient 
Egyptians knew as Anti, or ,L Hill ■men," towards the beginning of 
the third century *-Ej. began to encroach on the sou then/Iron tier 
of Egypt, and to occupy the lands immediately to the south of tr, 
anti to the cast and west of the Thebaid iisclf, [t IS said that 
these tribes had settlements even in the Oasis of KhiVrgtV To 


J iifpnrt cm ft If Batott,]f tht Ufipfr AW* . p. ti i 
’ [n hgyc'i&i; 
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THE I* LE MM YES 

the9e th * Greeks and Rcnnjins gave the name of " lilemyen" fc 
or Blemrayea. ,h The filemmycs, who at this period allied 
themselves to the Egyptians Q f the Tbebaldp were a Ham it it 
IKople who lived chiefly in the Eastern Desert, and moved (wm 
south to north and from north to south, according to the lime of 
lhft ^ r - 6ccJti "£ p* 4 tvn for their flocks and herds; they are 
represen ted by the Bega of the Arabic writers, and bv the A risks 
and Other modern tribes of the Biuh&xlm To these joined them- 
selv ® s a ntimber of negroid, or perhaps pure negro tribes, who 
lived near the Island of Metm- mid along the White mid Bine 
Niles, and a number of tlidr kinsmen who dwelt in the Western 
Insert, and south of it so far as Kordbfun. The Itiemmyes 
possessed an evij reputation for savagery and ferocity, and they 
made life a burden to the owners of trading caravans, which they 
pillaged at every opportunity. Their wild and fierce appearance 
■caused them to be regarded ns a class of men who were partly 
negroes and partly apes, and we And them grouped with the 
Satyrs, A^gipus, and Himantopodea Pliny* goes so far as to 
repeat n tradition about them to the effect that they had no h-aads, 
and that their mouths and eyes were in their breasts, 

About 350 A.tj. (he Blcmmyes * were it, Upper Hgypi j n con¬ 
siderable force, and they wens plundering the villages, apparently 
unchecked. In 2b 1 they were attacked by Marcus Julias 
/liuitlianus,who had been made king of Egypt by the Alexandrians, 
and he succeeded in driving them back to the south of the b'irst 
Cataract. Soon after JEraiiianua was captured by the Roman 
general Theodotus, and Sent to Rome, and the Bleinmyes returned 
to t ho pi 11 n tier of the Thebaid, 1 n the reign of C Jaudius If . they 
continued their acts of aggression, and with the help of OdfcCtiathus, 
the son of Queen Zeiiobda, and the discontetited Egyptians, they 
Inecamc masters of Upper Egypt in the reign of Aureliau (370*175). 
Iti 374 AurclLan defeated Hrmus, the Leader of the allied rebels, 
mad carried off a number of the Blemuiyes to Rome, where they 
look part in his triumphal procession. The Rtemmyes were, 
however, unconquered, and Ftobus (276-Z&) found it difficult to 

* Klrube, xrii, 1 . 2 ; Pliny, v, 8. 

" L ' ffksmmyii trarfumur capiia abesse ore ti wuli* pceuri jdfots "■ >. .$ a &. 

1 CAfflrfcm PkxA, p, 504. ;o^ 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 




turn them out of Upper Egypt, for the tribes of the Eastern and 
Western Deserts united against him; eventually he succeeded in 
gaining possession of Coptos, the most important city in Upper 
Egypt, for all the trade from the East passed through it. 

During the early years of the reign of Diocletian (284-305) the 
inroads of the Blemmyes into Egypt became more and more 
frequent, and the Roman troops stationed at Syene and at 
the various posts in the Dodekaschoinos were unable to offer any 
effective resistance to the marauding bands on the river, and to 
stop those who invaded the Thebaid from the desert was impossible. 
Diocletian was unprepared to send a large army into the Sudan, 
and he therefore decided to withdraw his garrisons from Syene, 
Hiera-Sykaminos, &c. f and to hand over the protection of the 
Dodekaschoinos to the Nobatae, a powerful tribe of nomads who 
lived in the Western Desert. The Nobatae appear to have come 
originally from Pilr Fftr and Kordof&n, and in Diocletian s time 
their settlements extended to the Oasis of Khfirga ; all the trade of 
the Southern Sudan was in their hands, and their warlike and 
savage disposition made them suitable opponents of the Hamitic 
Blemmyes of the Eastern Desert, They were the descendants of 
the “ Mentiu,” or " Cattle-men, 5 * who were a terror to the 
Pharaohs, and the ferocity of their modern representatives, the 
** Bakkfira” or " Cattle-men/* is too well known to need description. 
To the Nobatae Diocletian forthwith allotted lands round about 
Elephantine and on each side of the river, and he arranged to pay 
them annually a sum of money in return for their guardianship of 
Roman interests. At the same time he made an agreement with 
the Blemmyes, in which he undertook to give them yearly a 
certain payment in money provided that they ceased to raid 
Upper Egypt and the territory which belonged to the Romans , 1 

This done, Diocletian built a strong fortress on an island near 
Elephantine, and set up a temple and altars whereat the Romans 
and the Barbarians might adjust their differences in a friendly 
manner, and renew their oaths to each other in the presence of 
priests chosen by the various parties to the agreement. At Philae 
the Nobatae and the Blemmyes worshipped Isis, Osiris, and 

l T€ Kai BXtfiVW iru|* frAotrAit <i»'A I rav rr«j pijniv n xfiva riw ■£ 

'Pu'iiaiW Xiptrorrai ( Procopius, Dt Bello Persico y i. 19, p< 103}, 
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BUEMMYES AND NO BATA E 

Pf Lupus, 1 besides other gods. The IMemmyes were in the habit 
of sacrificing men to the sun. The arrangements made by Dio* 
clciittn were the most natural tinder the circumstances, but he 
was the first mbr of Egypt who was astute enough to play off 
the tribes of the Western Desert against those of the Eastern 
Desert, and by tttuari& of two anneal payments, which must 
have been after all comparatively small, obtain peace in Upper 
Egypt- 

Far a period of more than one hundred years Egypt ceased to 
be troubled by the Blercimyes, and it is tolerably certain that both 
they and thv Nobatne kept their agreement, with the Remans, 
However, towards the close of the reign of Theodosius IL (^oS- 
+5°) the l>kmmyei for some reason or other either broke faith 
with the Romans, or overcame the Nobulac, aud we find (hit 
they invaded certuiil territories which were regarded by thv 
Romans as a part: of Egypt, They actually took possession of 
the Oasis of Kftdrga, and defeated the HotMti soldiers slationed 
there, ai]d took numbers of (he in habitants captive. The captives 
(hey subsequently released and handed over d> (he governor of 
the Thcba'id, not, however, because they were^afraid of the Romuns,. 
but because the Mazices, a Numidian tribe, were preparing tt- 
attack Chein- 

ln the reign of the Emperor Mareiaims (450^+57), Maxi minus, 
the corn m n nder-iu-cl 1 i;ef of the Romans in Egypt, set out on an 
expedition to the south, and routed the Blcmmycs and Kobatae 
w ith great slaughter, and then made them set free all the prisoners 
they had retained, and pay a huge fine, which was distributed 
among all those who had Suffered injury or damage at their hands. 
Mu si rniu us compelled them to give hostages For their future good, 
behaviour, and to enter into an agreement to keep the peace for 
one hundred years. The sole stipulation which thev appear to 
have made is a curious cure. They asked permission to make 
annual pilgrimages to lilt- temple of Isis at Philae, and to borrow 
the Statue of Isis from lime to time, in order that thev might 
obtain ibe blessing of the protection of the goddess, and beg 
boons from her. From this it is clear that tluj worship of Isis of 
Philae was, even at this period, m a flourishing state, Maxi min ns 
1 T!i« aid Egyptian ithyphnslltc jod Menu (?). 
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agreed to llie stipulation, ami so long as he Mveil there wp peace 
between the Ilomunsaiid the two great unruly tribes of llleSfldfln. 
Ort his death, however, Elicy came to an understanding with each 
other arid once more invaded Egyptt and succeeded in taking the 
hostages whom they had given out of the hands of the l-EomanS. 
The revolt was soon quelled by Floras, prefect of Alexandria, and 
once again the Iflernnlyes and Mobatae undertook to keep the 
agreement which they Imd originally made. 

Towards the end of the reign of Justinian I ■ (d the period 

of one hundred years, during: which the Blemmycs and the 
Mobalae had agreed with Maxi minus the general to keep the 
peace, expired, and it seems as if they must have begun at this 
time to make fresh trouble in Egypt, though there is no direct 
evidence in support of this supposition, He this a* it may, the 
wrath of Justinian fell upon them, and, partly for political reasons 
and partly us a result of his hatred of paganism, he determined to 
put a stop lo the worship of Isis and of ihe other deities of her 
company at Pliilae, which had long been the home of religious 
fanaticism, and therefore a hotbed of conspiracy, unrest, mid 
discontent. So long as the tribes of the deserts had an excuse 
for coining to Fhll&e it was impossible to prevent them frenn 
gathering there annually in large numbers. The orders of 
Justinian in this mailer wme. carried out by Marses, who went to 
Philae, and closed the great temple of I SIS, and removed the 
Statues of the gods and carried them away to Constantinople ; lie 
also confiscated the revenues of the sanctuary of the goddess, and 
threw her priests into prison. 1 

The deeds of MarseS must have lieen approved of by large 
numbers of the Nubians, otherwise they could not have buuU per¬ 
formed, and there is little doubt that (he conversion of the 
Nobatac to Christianity, which was brought about through the 
instrumentality of the Empress Theodora* about a.u. y4u, pre¬ 
pared the way for the cloning of the temple of Isis- Under 
Tiberius II. (5?S-gSi) the tribes -of the Sudan again made them¬ 
selves troublesome, but their revolt was crushed by Aristomachus, 
the commander-in-chief of the Roman forces in Egypt, and we 


11 PfiXOpi H-. !>e iUito PfrtttC, i. ±0 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


agreed to the stipulation, an A so long as he lived there was peace 
between the Romans and the two great unruly tribes of theS&d&m 
On Ini'- death, however, they came to an understanding with each 
other and once more invaded Egypt, and succeeded in taking the 
Wages Whom they had given out of the hands oi (he Romans, 
the revolt was soon quelled by Flerus. prefect of Alexandria, and 
once again the Blummyes and Nobatae undertook to keep the 
agreement which they had originally made. 

Towards the end of the reign of Justinian L (527-565) the P^iod 
of one hundred years, during whfch the Blemmyes and the 
Nobatae had agreed with Maximirtlis the general to keep the 
peace. expired, and it Mcms as if they must have begun mktm 
time to make fresh trouble in Egypt, though then- is no direct 
evidence in support of this supposition. Be this ss it: may, the 
wrath of Justinian fell upon them, and, partly for polilkal reasons 
,-rnd partly as a result of his hatred of paganism, he determined to 
put a Stop to the worship of Isis and of the Other deities of her 
company at Philae, width had long been the home of religious 
fanaticism, and therefore a hotbed of conspiracy, nnretf, and 
diKOntent So long as the tribes of the deserts had an excuse 
for coming to Philue it was impassible to prevent them from 
gathering there annually in large numbers. The orders of 
Justinian in this matter were carried out by NafSi-S, who Went to 
Vhilae, and closed the great temple of Ute, and removed the 
statues oftbfi gods and carried them away to Constantinople; he 
also confiscated the revenues of the sanctuary of the goddess, and 
threw her priests into prisotl- 

The deeds of Narses must have been approved of by large 
numbers of the Nubians, otherwise they could not have been per¬ 
formed, and there is little doubt that the conversion of the 
Nobatae lo Christianity, which was brought about through the 
instrumentality of the Empress Theodora, about a.d. 540^ pre¬ 
pared the way for the closing of the temple of Ui*. Lndcr 
Tiber! us 11, (578-5^3) the: tribes of the SWin again made tbern- 
selves troublesome, but their revolt was crushed by A Fi Stomach us, 
the commandersn-ebief of the Roman forces in Egypt, and we 

1 Procopius, A- Mi PtTii&i t. 20 
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the ULEMMYES oil BEJA 

hear nothing more of them for nearly a century. The Romans 

m;fe fitsUy occupied in kr.trpjn-i; the Persians out of Egypt,. . the 

nomads of the Eastern and Western Deserts were left to govern 
t hern selves in their own wav. 

m 

H 

APPENDIX TO CHAPl'ER XI. 

A L'MAK R I/Ts DESCRIPTION OF THE DEJA.' 

Tin- beginning of the country of Beja is from the city of Kharba, 
at th* emerald mines in the desert of K(U about three 1 days' 
journey from that town. Jaheth nlentions that there are no other 
emerald mines in the world, bur in this spot. They are found in 
far extended ami dark caverns, into which they enter with lights 
and cords for fear of going astray, and with these they trace their 
way back. 1 hey <ttj? for the emeralds with axes, and find (hum 
in the midst of stones, surrounded by a substance of less value, 
[i-C. P mica], and inferior in colour and brilliancy. The extremities 
of Reja touch upon the confines of Haliesh [Ethiopia], The 
Beja live in the midst of the island, meaning the island of Egypt, 
ns far as the shores of the sail sea, and towards the island of 
Sawikin, arid Xadha, and Ustlllak. They are lledouins, and fetch 
llit herbs, whoever they grim-, in loallicrn Sacks, They reckon 
lineage from the female side, Each clan has a chief; they have 
tiO Sov ereign, and acknowledge no religion. With them I he son 
by the daughter, or the son hy the sister, succeeds to the properly, 
to the exclusion of the true SOU, and they allege (hit the birth of 
the daughter, or sister's son, is more certain, because, at all events, 
whether it is the husband or some one else who is the father, he 
is always her SOn, They had formerly a chief, Upon whom the 
minor chiefs depended, who lived at the village of Hcjer, on the 
extremity of tin;: island of Beja. They ride choice camels, of a 
reddish colour, the breed, of which they rear, and the Arabian 
camel is likewise there [Met with in great numbers. Their cows 
. re very handsome, and of various colours, with very large horns; 
others without any horns; their sheep arc spotted, and full of 
milk. Their food is flesh and milk, will) little cheese, though 

J -See ISurckhatdt, Traz*h> p_ jnj ff, * Al-Mis'ildi suys ten, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

some of them eat it, Their bodies are full grown, their stomach* 
emaciated, their colour has a yellowish ling*. They are swift m 
running-, by which they distinguish themselves from other P^P 1 ' 1 
Their camels are likewise swift and indefatigable, and paneiuk 
hear thirst; they outrun horses with them, irul fight on then 
ljacks, and turn then round with east. They perform journey* 
which apjjear incredible. 

! n battle the Beja pursue each other with their camels ^ when 
they throw the lance, and it adhertS, the camel flies after it, *nd 
its master takes it again J but if the lance falls down, the camel 
lowers its hinder part* to permit the master to take the lance up 
from the ground- They are people of good faith j if any of them 
has defrauded hi* guest* the Latter holds up a shirt on the cud of 
hi* lance* and exclaim*. " This is the tent-covering of such a one, 
meaning the guilty ; the people then abuse the culpable until he 
satisfies the defrauded. They arc very hospitable* if * 
arrives, they kill for him (a sheep)* if there be mom than three 
people, they slaughter a camel of (he nearest herd * whether >t 
Iwlongs to them or to any one else j and if nothing else is at hand, 
they kiLS the camel upon which the guest arrived* and afterwards 
give him a better in return. Their *nn» are the lances called 
i< Sebayc," with an iron point three files its length, and * wtiodmi 
abaft of four pa t for which reason they are called ~ ^ebaye- 
The iron head is of the breadth of a S word. They very Su'doin 
deposit these lunges, but keep thuirt always in their W±. On 
the extremity of the wood is something like a handle, wlut ' 
prevents it from slipping through the hand. These ll«« 
made by women* at a place where they have no intercourse With 
rneu, except With those who come to buy the lam**. If 
these women bear* a female child by one of these viators* they 
permit it to live i but if a male, they kill it, saying that all men 
are a plague and a misfortune. Their shield, are mate cl «< 
skins foil of hair i and others of their shield*, called Aksomyc* 
arc inverted in shape, *nd made of buffalo atm. « ^likewise 
the Dahlakye, or else of the skin of * *« animal. Thm W Lt 
the Arabian bow* Urge and thick* made of the wood of bedor and 
shdiut; they use them with poisoned arrow,: the poison is 

1 Fruni [hi? chy Axum. 
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made of tile root of the Ertif: Haifa or Gulg.ii* which is. boiled over 
the fire until it dissolves into-a glue. To try its efficacy, one of 
tlie people scratches his skin, and lets the blood flow: if the blood, 
upon being touched with the poison* is driven back, they kuOw 
that the poison is strong, and they wipe the blood oft, that it may 
not return into the body and kill the person. If the arrow hits 
a man, it kills him in an instant, even though the wound be not 
larger than the scratch made tu Cupping ; but it has, no effect 
except in wounds, and in blood* and il may be drunk without 
any harm. 

The country is full of mines ; the higher it is ascended the 
richer it is found to be in gold- There are mines of silver, copper, 
iron, lead, loadstone, i n area si te, hamest. emeralds, and a very 
brittle stone, of which if a piece is nibbed with oil, it burns like 
a wick ; otlier similar productions are found in their researches 
after gold i hut the Beja work none of these mines except those 
of gold. In their valleys grow the tree Moke I [dti/rt palm ?), and 
the Ahlylej [myrobolan ?], and the Adkher, the Shyh [Artemisin?|* 
Sena, Cnloquinrida, Ekm [tamarisk?], and others. On Hie 
farthest confines of their country dales, and vines, and odoriferous 
plants, and others grow naturally. All sorts of wild animals are 
Seen here, as lions, elephants, tigers, fahed, monkeys, weasels (?), 
civet cats, and a beautiful animal resembling the gazelle* with two 
horns of a golden colour ; it holds out but a short time when it is 
hunted. Their birds arc the parrot, tbe t&ghtcit, the non by, the 
pigeon calks! natvia, the wood dos-e, the Abyssinian fowl, and 
Others. Manlin h omnibus in hdc regions testiculonim dexter 
abslnvliitur : prnecisa autem foeniiuurum labia pudendi, intends3110 
prima, ut medic 1 die uni, contrahuntur et sihi invicem radiciliis 
adhaercut ■ ante nuptias perfonxntur, CUtn rima ad mensuram 
inguiiiis vifilis ofhcitnr. HaeC autem., <|uae jam ranor e*t, COU- 
suetodo, criginem traxisse fertur ex aiitkjuo paci* foedcre, cum 
tyfaimo qttodom ini to, cpii, ad gentem funditUs defendant, 
universis imfierant, ut mascu forum libcromnr lusuctilo^, altcriu.t 
autem sexCts mammas ahscimlerent : hi veto, diverse rations, 
niaribus quid cm Mammas, foe m inis pudenda exsccabant,. 

A rare of Beja tear out their liark teeth, alleging that they do 
not wish to resemble asses. Another of their races living on the 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

fliEtremity of ihjew country is called liazz- Among them nil the 
women are called by the same name, end to are the tmo. A 
Moslim merchant once travelled through their country, who, 
happening to be a handsome man, they called out to each othur 
and »idj This is God descended from heaven ■ ,! and tliey kept 
looking at him from afar while he Sat under a tree- 1 I he serpents 
of this caHlntry art large and of many different species? it is 
related that a serpent was once lying in a pond, with its tail 
above water, and that a woman who came in search of water 
looked at it, and died in convulsions, Here lives a serpent with¬ 
out a head, not large, with both extremities (or side*) alike, and 
of a spotted colour, I f a person walks upon i ts trac k, he dies; and 
if It is killed, and the person takes into his hand the stick that 
killed it, he himself is killed j one of these serpents was one* killed 
by a Stick, and the stick split in two. If any of these serpents, 
whether alive or dead, is looked at, the beholder will be hurt. 

The Boja country is always Jit commotion, aald the people are 
prone to mischief ' During the IslrLm, and before that lime, they 
had oppressed the eastern banks of Upper Egypt, and had ruined 
many railages. The Pharaoh kings of Egypt made incursions 
against them, and at other times left them in peace, on account 
of their works at the gold mines ; and the Greeks did the same 
when they took Egypt- Remarkable ruins of < -reek origin are 
Still to be seen at the mines, and their people were in possession 
of these mines when Egypt was conquered by the Moslems. 

The interior Reja live in the desert between the country of Aloft 
and the salt sea, and extend to the limits of the country of 
Hatxsh, Their people rear cattle and are pastors; iheir way of 
Jiving, Iheir ships, and army, are like those of the Hadharebc, 
but the latter are a more courageous and more religious people, 
whilst those of the interior nil remain infidels- They adore the 
devil, and follow the example of their priests : every clan has its 
priest, who pitches a tent made of feathers, in the Shape of a 
dome> wherein he practise* his adorations; when they consult him 
about' their affairs* he strips naked, and enters the tent stepping 
backwards; he afterwards issues with the appearance of a mad 

I iSupcLiharili Bay* that when the Ikja women 5™ him they uttered * ihric-tc, 
wd eW whG siwke Arabic ud*ImKl. ,l tivd prcftrrt UH from ihc devil C' 1 
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and delirious person, and exclaims, " The devil salutes yens, and 
tells you to depart from this place, for that a hostile party (naming 
it) will fall upon you.' If you ask advice about an expedition 
which you may be about to undertake against any particular 
country, he often answers, “ March on. and you will be victorious, 
and will take hooty to Such an amount, and the camels you will 
take at such a place must he my properly, as well as (he female 
slave you will find in such a lent, and the sheep," &C. On the 
march, the priest load* his tent upon a camel destined for that 
sole purpose, and they believe that the camel rises up from the 
ground, and walks with great difficulty, and that St sweats pro¬ 
fusely, although the tent lk quite empty, and nothing is in it. 
Among the Madharebe live some of those people who still retain 
this religion, and others who mix with it the Islam. 


Jb.l 













































































CHAPTER XII. 


THE MUltAMMAIlAS INVASION AN 15 OCCUPATION i>T- CHE 

SUHAX. 


The fortress of Babylon in Egypt fall into the hands of (he 
M nhammadorns under ‘Amt ibn al-'lfl, general of Omar tbe 
Khalifa, on tine 9!h of April, G41- and thus Egypt, and such 
pt^iiona of the SftdiW as were regarded as her possessions, at once 
became a province of the new Muhammadan Empire- As soon as 
the fortress was taken *Amr at once set about occupying the 
principal divisions of Egypt, and sent troops into Alexandria* 
Damietta, and Tin ids in Lower Egypt, and into the Fayyftm 
and othftr portions of Upper Egypt- About a year after the 
conquest of Egypt *Amr sent an expedition into Nubia' under one 
of his generals called Abd AUah bin 3 a‘d, whose force consisted 
of twenty thousand men/ Al-Ma&'ddl tells us (chap, xjcxLii.) 
that the Arabs attacked the NubilHSj and Jiscoii red ill a l they 

' C1 ]n Llic history iJalwue (OxyrhindbiW), and itat <rf ha valorem defence 
u against the Arab canqutferi Egypt, I find it sianed, ttal .1 lar^e army id 
and hc*J«l ty Uifcwwh, kins of Bedia, :.iwl Gtaljrk, kin? ef 

«■ Ncmbn, tune to the a«istnn« of theChTiuian chief, SS-llIcm. *be hunpd 
« J( Bafee***, bv the of Anir lbn el Aai. this black ttmy is said tn H,llv* 

"ttubted of jopoo men. They tad with Itiem each lmr.ii 

dL tieqn its back a vtahed hnuse bumHc □* l«Aber, in which ten mart took their 
m lire tattk In the coofnny bf A* Brfja* m * tmi of men of 

- „ , srtn ,i c uaiare, ctlkd EUKowjmI, ammg beyond $M*kui. They were 
cohered with u^et skin*, .iml in theirupt*r lip? wp ptf ring* wart Si ai. I ta 

- Mogtinaa defeated ihii armr There is n strange minute of truth and »iiiUKt 
i in this hlsBOry, but the arrival at the Ifedjj irni|f is so well aiuheiUicatcd by a 

- tTi l i 11 flf Witnesseg, Ibni little doubt van reaftin id it bavin* really taken ph* 1 
■* a. 1 hciimb «k number both el men and dephsm s n*ms to be eiassercitoil, The 
“elepbiwu of wuiheiii Nvbia are, asferas L kno«r,uo Uav^t used to tide 

- nnen." (Bnrekbardt, TrmU, p, 5 .^®.) The giants rafer.ad to above ate 
clearly 1 hose who in modem nmes are kno^n by Hie name of ’* Anaks. 

f j phe authority far this itHtnutt is Al- Mafcriil tor the Arabic test, see 
Nn'vati Bey Shuciir, Hiitvry $f tk* Stfin, vol. Il, p. 4 J - 
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were first-class archers, but he does not say where the fight took 
place. 1 Abd-Allah stayed in Nubia for some time, and there is 
little doubt that he found hig task not SO easy as he had imagined ; 
he was it length recalled by 'Arnr, who, however, gave the 
Nubians no rest so long as he had power in Egypt- The Arabs 
appear to have ecurenehed themselves strongly at Aswan, which 
they made their frontier city, and they soon found that the 
Nubians were ever ready to cause them trouble, And to hreak out 
in revolt When 'Abd-Allah returned to Fuifi; {Cairo)* the 
Nubians Saw their opportunity, and, pouring northwards from tile 
south, they invaded Egypt and Laid waste the country far and 
wide, 

For some years the Arabs watched these invasions in silence, 
but at length, in 65a, "Abd-Allah returned to thi: SCkdAn and 
crushed the rebellion of thy Blacks with merciless rigour. Thu 
capital of the new kingdom of the Blacks, who were now 
Christians, had been placed at Uongcfa (Old), 8 fowl) situated on 
the cast bank of the Nile, about ado miles sooth of WiidT Ifalfa, 
by Silko, the king of the Bicmmycs, about a. ij. 450. To this town 
'Abd-Allah sailed or marched, and, when he had battered down all 
itschief buildings- including the church, with stones which be hurled 
against them from slings, the natives cried out for peace. Their 
king Koleydoio 1 came out of the town with all" the signs of weak¬ 
ness, misery, and huinblencss," a.ul was graciously received by 
‘Abd-Allah, who granted him peace 011 llie Condition that lie paid 
the annual tribute of slaves, which had already been agreed Upon 
by 'Amr, Al-Makmi ^ays that his BAk{* or tribute, consisted of 
three hundred and sixty slaves- but AL-Mas"fidt gives the number 
a-i tlireo hundred and sixty-five, and says that besides these, there 
were forty staves for the governor of Egypt, twenty for the 
governor of Aswan, five for the judge, and twelve for [111: ins|?eCtoCfi, 
whose duty ll was to see that the slaves were in a sound and 
healthy condition. The place fixed for the payment of the Eakl 
wjs Al-Kn^r ii.ii-, the Fortress), near the Island of FhElac, on the 
western bank, six miles from Aswdli. The ktng of l>ongola 
having agreed to observe faithfully the stipulation which had been 
made by V\nir, 1 Abd-Allah made A treaty with him, the contents 
1 Uufcbii-odE, Travtlty p. 511. *^1, 

















































































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 



of which, a* given by Al-Malfrizi, who quotes Ibn-Sdtm Al- 
Aswini, are well worth recording here j it reads - 1 

" lathe Maine of God, Sw. This is a treaty granted hv the 
*■* Emtr Abd-Allah ibn Sa'd ibn Abi-Sark. to thc chief olttw 
“ Nubians and to all the people of hi* dominions, a treaty bmdmg 
" on great and small among them, from the frontier of Aswan to 
the frontier of Aiwa Abd-Allah ibn Sa'd ordains security and 

« peace between them and the Muslims, their neighbours in Upper 
" Egypt as well as all other Muslims and their tributaries, Ye 
“peoflta of Nubia, ye shall dwell in safely under the safeguard of 
' Goa and His Apostle, Muhammad llie Prophet, whom God 
” bless mid save 1 We will not attack you. nor wage war on you, 
-n^r make incursions against you. so long ns ye abide by (lie 
“ terms settled between us ftnd you. When ye enter our country, it 
«■ shall he hut as travellers, not as settlers, and when we enter your 
“ country it shall be a* travellers, not settlors. \e shall protect 
■■ those .Muslims or their allies who shall come into your Irmd and 
" travel there, until they quit it. Ye shall give up tile Of 

“ Muslims who seek refuge among yon, and send them back to the 
' country of IslAuu 5 xnd likewise the Muslim fugitive who n* at 

- ,,-xr with the Muslims, him ye shall expeJ from your country to 
« the realm of I slim j ye sbalJ not espouse 111* cause nor prevent 

- his capture. Ye diall put no obstacle m the way of a Muslim, 

“ hut render him aid till lie quit your territory. Ye shn]] take care 
“of the mosqife which the Muslims have budt m the outskut of 
» your city, and hinder none from praying there ; ye shall clean it, 
“and light it, and honour it- Every year ye shall pay three 

- hundred and sixty head of slaves to the leader of the Muslims, of 
i' the middle class of the slaves Of your country, without tKidilJ 
“defects males and females, but no old men, nor old women, nor 
« voung children. Yc shall deliver them to thegovernor of Aswan. 
“Mo Muslim shall he bound to repulse an enemy from you or 
« to attack him, of hinder him, from 'Aiwa to Aswan. If }e 

liarW a Muslim slave, or kill a Muslim or an ally, or attempt 
”to destroy the mosque which the Muslims have built in the ' >LL ~ 

- skirt of your cilV. or withhold any of the three hundred and 
-sixty livid of slaves,—then this promised peat* and security wit 

Ijc withdrawn from you, and we shall revert to hostility, until 
“God decide between US, and He is the best of umpires. 1-or our 
" performance of these conditions we pledge wr word, in the name 
“ of God, and our compact and faith, and belief m the name oi 
“His ViJoStliL! Mubanunad. God bless and save him, AinIVn 

- your performance of the same ye pledge yourself by ML that 
-ve hold most sacred ill your religion; by the Messiah, ami by 
f ‘ the Apostles, and by all whom ye revere m your creed and 

i S , api ley L*™ P«ie*trtMl*t>M (tffiftffir Agrt, p. ai) ; weMw Perckhardi, 
Trawls, j\ S n. 
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“ religion- And God is witness of these things between us and 
“you. Written by L Artir ibn Shuraflbil in liamar^ln in the year 
“ 31 “ (A.b, 

When the Kobians paid the Uafct to ‘Amr, they added forty 
slav<s as a present for himself, but these he refused to accept, and 
returned them to Samki'js, the inspector of the lia^t. who gave 
the Nubian* w'ine and provisions tor them. The additional forty 
slaves were always sent with the tribute, and in later times the 
Nubians received in exchange wheat, barley, wine, horses, and 
stuff*. 1 The Balft was paid regularly by the Nubians for a period 
of about six hundred years. 

lit (lie year 722 g under tho rule of the Khalifa 'Omar ibn 'Ahtl 
iI-'Azlz, '(Jbdd Allah ibn aMjabbab, the treasurer, carried out a 
general destruction of the sacred pictures of the Christians in 
Egypt. This resulted in a rising of the Copts in the Delta, 
which, though Suppressed for a lime, broke out again when tile 
Coptic Patriarch was imprisoned. The Nubians were so enraged 
at the ill-treatment which their co-religionists received that their 
king CyriaCus marched into Egypt at the liL-ail of one hundred 
thousand men, and was only induced to return to his own count ry 
by the request of the Patriarch, who was hastily liberated. 

Under the- rule of the field 'Omillia, and the Ifeni ‘Abbas,, 1 the 
Nubians sold several villages to ttic inhabitants of Asw,in, and 
when Mn'miYn became Khalifa. Si:;) their king appealed to 
him for protection against the men of Aswan, The mailer wag 
referred to the governor of Aswan, and the safe was confirmed. 1 

Under the rule of Muhllfm the Beja, i.u., thc tribes of the 
Eastern Desert, caused the Muslims a great deal of trouble, and 
at length, in £31, ‘Abd-At|:ih ibn Jahan set out to do battle 
against them. This general defeated them several times,and finally 
made a treaty with their king Kanttn, who lived at Hejer. In 
lliis it was Stipulated that the Bcja should pay an annual tribute 

3 The «tKl amount! ate jiven by BurckbarJi, Tnxi'tfa, p. jis. 

- Stanley Lane PoGJr. Middle Ages t p, eJ. 

* The-se tribes ftpjie-ir tohiwe made their tvayime the Eawera Kurffci from 
Arabia Illheri^tiLh Century, &ftd (u have Settled nn :hi! Blue Xilr: nnd ne.1T 
tiie modern Serrtaar. 

1 lliinikhnndl, Truwli, p, 517. 
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Q? one hundred c-imcls, of three hundred dtnArS, that the country 
from Aswiin to Dahlak and Nadlsa should be the property of 
(ho Khalifa, who should be the overlord of the whole district. 
Further, the bejn wore not to mention disrespectfully the name 
of Muhammad, or his Kurin, or the religion of Cod, or to kill a 
Muslim, whether he were free man or slave, or to assist the 
enemies of the MnslllUS, or to rob a Muslim, wherever he might 
be 5 and if they did, they were to pay the blood fine ten-fold, and 
the value of the slave ten-fold, and the value of Any Muslim 
tributary ten-fold. Muslim merchants and pilgrims wore to be 
permitted to pass through the country in safety. Muslim run¬ 
aways,, or fugitive?., and strayed cattle were to be given up, and in 
the latter case no fees were 10 be pawl. I he lieju were to be 
unarmed when travelling in Egypt- Muslims were to be allowed 
to trade in heja land without molestation, their goods wen: not 
|o be pilfered, and they were to pass through the land at will. 
No mosque of the Muslims was to be injured, and officers were 
to be allowed to enter Beja land to collect alms from the true 
believers. The Nubian king KanOn ibn AjeE^s wan to appoint an 
Agent in Upper Egypt to ensure die payment of the tribute a* 
well as of fines- No Beja was to enter the Nuba country 
between Al-Kafir, near Bhilae, and &ubbftn. This treaty was 
translated by ^akarya ibn Sfdah of Jidda and 'Abd-Allah ibn 
Ismail, and some of the in habitants of Aswftrt were witnesses 

thereto. 

About A t*. H33 the Nubians appear to have become somewhat 
Hx in the payment of the Bafct, *nd the Muslims of the frontier 
promptly Stopped the supply of provisions which (hey had been 
accustomed to send to them Zakarya ibn Bahnas, the kmg of 
the Nubians, urged by his son F&rakt, then determined to cease to 
pay tribute, and if necessary to prepare to light his overlord, 
(he Khalifa Mo"ta?im (Sjj-b-lA Fe«W set out for Baghdad in 
ornlcr to lay hie father’s case before the Khalifa, and be was 
joined on his journey by r the king of the Byja and his retinue. 
The Khalifa received FArakt very kindly, and accepted llis 
presents giving him in return gifts which were double their 
value. He told Fftralti to ask for any favour he wished, and 
I he Nubian prince at once asked that certain Nubian prisoners 
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might be set free ; this the Khaltfa at once did. Flrakl found 
great favour in his sight, and the Khalifa made him a present 
of the house wherein he had. alighted in Mesopotamia, and 
bought two I louses for him in Cain*, oiie at Giit;l, and one at 
Beni Way] in Cairo, When Mo'taiiim inquired into (he question 
of the Bafct, he found that the gifts given by the Muslims to 
the Nubians exceeded in value their tribute; thereupon he 
refused to send them any more wine, and reduced thtj quantity of 
corn and of the stuffs which was to be given to them, and he 
decreed that the Hakf was to be paid at intervals of three years. 
The Nubian king next demanded that lire fortress of AL-ka»r 
should be removed from His territory to the frontier, and appealed 
for justice in the matter of certain lands which the inhabitants 
of Aswan had purchased from his slaves : in each case his suit 
was rejected by the Khalifa, and the Eakt was ]*aid according to 
his decree." 

In ^5-t the IJtija broke faith with the Muslims and declined to 
pay the tribute, which at that time consisted of four hundred 
slaves, male and female, a number of camels, two elephants, and 
two giraffes. They slew the Egyptian officers and miners who 
were working the emerald mines in the Eastern Desert, and 
then invaded Upper Egypt, and plundered the towns of Esna, or 
ASDft, and l-hliii, and drove out the Inhabitants from these and 
many other cities, Ambosa, the Muslim governor of Egypt, 
wrote to his master Al-Mutawakkil at Baghdad. and asked for 
instructions. Notwithstanding the reports which had reached 
him of the savagery of the Beja and their country, AlAlatmkkil 
determined to punish the rebels. 

The Muslim troops were collected quickly at Knit (Copto.si, 
Esna, Erment, and As win on the Nile, and at looser on the Red 
Sea, with large stores of weapons, horses, camels, 4?. Seven 
ships were manned at Kulzutn, and laden with stores, and they 
sailed for San git near 'AydhAb,* I lie chief port on the African coast 

1 ibrt ticlini A]-Aiiy»iril f quoted by iSurcLTi.iidl, Tra-L*it 2 p. 3 J 4 . 

1 ‘Aydliili W3ri jEvcrlccn days 1 journey IrOTH ^ilj (in H 15 Kite ! il had rmi 
walls, anU mosc of ii-s h»ij>L'» were built of i*ntv. [t was formerly one <if 
die first harbours in the world, Lreeauie the vlsi|js- of India and Y-ernea 
brau^M then iinrrekaiid,i« there l i; sn.iim nn«E i:» iitnKJtUiTiL paillinn u itil 
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of the keel Sea. The commander^ Muhammad of Kuitim, 
marched from I^ll?, with 7,000 mCDp OOfSed the desert to the 
emerald mines, and even went near Dongola. 'Ali IkVn.i, king of (lie 
Suditn, collected a large army, and prepared lo meet hnn r but as 
his men were naked and armed only with short spears, they were 
at a great disadvantage. Their camels wore, moreover, ill-trained 
and unmanageable- The Nubians skirmished from place to place, 
and had nearly worn out the Muslims, when the seven ships from 
Kutzum appeared off the coast. Tile Muslim general hung camel- 
bells round the necks of Ids horses, and when the Hlacks tame on 
to attach him, he suddenly charged them with thi: cry of 11 Allihu 
Akbar," i.e,, |L God is the Great Ontr.'' The clang of the bells on 
the horses’ necks and the noise of the drums and the shoutJugs so 
terrified the- camels, that they threw tlleir riders and, turning 
tail, stampeded, 'Ali Habit himself escaped, but his forces were 
defeated with great slaughter, and lie sued for [JCaCu, and agreed 
to pay the arrears of tile Hiikf, or tribute, Muljammad of Kumm 
received him with honour, made him sit otii Ins own carpet, gave 
him rich presents, and induced him to go to Fus^. and later, in 
$55’ to see the Khalifa at liaghdild.' H AI3 Hibft also undertook 
not to obstruet the work of the Muslims at the emerald 
mines 

a.jj, rjao, ■wJk^ Aden tonk ita It lay in a bare and all provision*, 

nnd even waitif, »t« impsitci It* Inhabitants |{iuw ridi by llie to which 
they levied on the merch 111 I - w|&q tfirOElfjeil tile plane. and Eliey tcusli. Mil un 
tv#ty oml-tavl o-f [u*kI>; rout they hired out to lhe ro Sleklj the 

ship* wherein they «>l«d tn Jidda ami back, thereby making much profit. 
Cta* tn "Ayilhab was a |«4 t 1 fishery, and the dirant, w fieri nvt woikiny, Lived 
in the (tmn. The people Ol hlydMb liwd like brutes, and were iut»re like 
annuls ihaU men.. The sJii|» Lhat Carried (lie pilgrims were Uiadc U'ilhwl 
Eiails. They bound the plnnk* with mpe> made u£ iMdfra-tree bark, nml dro-L-e 
=RtO them pes* "lade <J palru-tree wwd, and. they jkkjtkL aver them bULier 1 , 0 * 
□ ;| inadc from a plant nr taken fruiti a lifft ftili ^htch, dcvotiTsd lhasc- who 
wtre drowned. The sails weie-nl" ntai* in.uLi: from lIic produce- of the \E ikel 
tree. The men of‘Aydhib overcrowded then ibips, s-aying, H ‘ To ua belongs 
Lhe care *f ihe ships, .and Lit the pilgrims (hit of Ihfir own seines. Ttl* 
inhabitant* °f ‘Aydltlb u-erc Ikjn-i, who were said to have no religion, and in 
be people of no understauding. Their males and females mere constantly 
naked, some wearing mg* round their Loins, Inn many of them having no 
rove ring whatsoever. 

1 This iwratwo Lt rotd by Elm Ms&kawch, and is imubthl by Llurekhardi, 
TWt'jf//, pp. yoS-pg. and by Ptrti*. Middle Ag4t t pp, 4 Hi- 
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[» S 7 H Aba AM Ar Hafentoi ibn 'Abd-AJIah marched to the 
gold miOM in the Eastern Desert, With b.000 camels and a large 
number of men. and for a time he carried on work there, and 
obtained much gold, Fhe local Arabs caused him much trouble, 
and he moved on to Shankir, lo the south of Dongolai here he 
attacked the Nubians who were Jed by their king Geofee, and 
defeated liitn. 

In 95b thu king of the Nubians attacked Aswan, mid slew 
many of the Muslims there, and in the following year Muhammad 
:bn J Al*d-A]Jah marched against him and defeated him. Mu- 
hammnd sent many Nubian prisoners to Cairo, where they were 
beheaded, and he Captured Ibrtm (Frimis), h*?k its inhabitants 
captive, and returned ro Cairo with 150 prisoners and many 
heads, A few years later the Nubians again invaded Egypt, and 
took pcssesskm of the country so far north as Akhmirn. 

In 969 Gawhar, the governor of Egypt, rent a mission to 
George, king of Nubia, to receive the customary tribute and to 
i:vv"le him |o embrace Maria. George received the envoy Ahmad 
Ibn Sot* in. with great courtesy, and, presumably, paid the tribute, 
but he remained a Christian. 

In rno5 the peace of Nubia was disturbed in a singular 
man tier. A member of the roya 1 ■ UiU ayyad fami]y,' who adopted 
the name of-AM “ father of (He leather bottle, 

from th« leather water-skill which he carried after the manner of 
The Dervishes, took possession of Bark a, defeated the troops of 
Ijakim, who had been sent against him, overran Egypt, and 
vanquished the Khalifa's troops again at Glia, where he encamped, 
lie found it necessary to retreat to Nubia with ibis followers' 
Where he was joined by the Nubians, but he WL ,s subsequently 
overcome, and his head anti the heads of 30,000 of bit followers 
were Sent to Cairo, and thence iu procession through all the 
town? of Syria on the hades of TOO camels, and then thrown into 
(he Euphrates. Fa til, the general who bad brought about bis 
defeat, was ill-rewarded for hit services. He was unlucky enough 
to enter Hakim's presence as he was cutting up the body of a 
lleautiful little child w hom he had juit murdered, Fadl was 
horrified, and, knowing that he had seen toe much, went home, 

1 Abu 5*JSb call* him Al- Walla itm Hiibiro al-Khirijl. 
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ill tide his will, anti admitted the Khaltfa's headsman ait hour 
Later/ 

lit nyj art expedition into Nubia was undertaken by the elder 
brother of Salah ad^Dln (Saladinb who was wiled Shams ad^ 
Dawlah TufAn Shihp and Slirnamcd F&khr ad-Dirt, first wilh the 
view of compelling (he Nubians to pay tribute, and secondly to 
And out if it was it suitable country for the retreat of his brother 
Saladiri in the event of his nee-ding to fly from ligypt beyond the 
reach of his overlord Nflr jul-Din lilrirt Sludl crossed into 
Nubia from Yemen, and, driving all the natives before him, lie 
arrived at I Brim, or Primis, which was well supplied with 
provisions and artlis. The Nubians made a stubborn defence, but 
were defeated, and their city was destroyed, and ali its inhabitants, 
about 700,000 men, women, and children, were taken prisoners* 
in the city were found 700 pijjs/ which the Muslims promptly 
killed. The Muslim conqueror ordered the cross on the church 
to be burned, and his followers pillaged the church, and the 
Muslim call to prayer was chanted from the top of its dome. 
The bishop of the district, who was in the City, was examined by 
torture, but he had no hidden treasure to reveal, and lie was 
therefore made prisoner and thrown into the fortress on the hill, 
which was very Strong A large quantity of Colton was found m 
the city, and this Tfirtin Shah sent to in Upper Egypt and 
sold, Having left a company of horsemen in I brim, with an 
abundant supply of food, arms, and uniimmition, Turiin Shfth 
departed- 

Abfl. ^lih tells US* that Saiadir, went With the Patriarch Ante 
Khft'il to lx. 1 ?; for assistance from the Nubians when George was 
king of Nubia. George was filled with wrath when he heard of 
the treatment meted out to the Patriarch, and he collected 
ioojOoo men and as many camels, and marched into Egypt, 
which he everywhere laid waste. At length he reached Cairo, 
Now- Ellis event, as Mr. Butler has already pointed out, took place 
in the reign of Marwitn li., the last “Uniiyyad Khalifa (a,d. 750- 

1 Poqlf, Atidtie ^ p. rty; Shucair, Hiit&ry tkt SM&#, u-. P- 

t Abfl ^mlilj. ud, Kvclls and ISuttn 1 , p, 56,7; Ihwie, Muidif A$n r P- 197: 

Sh-iieair, (fp- (if; II., p. ■ 

J Ed, Evtu* a**! bailer, p- 2*7- 
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754), and the Emir of Egypt was not Saladin, but 'Abd at-Malik 

ibo Musi Lhn Nllsir. 

In 1174 Saladin s forces defeated the army of Kanz ad-DawIlh, 
the rebel governor of Aswan, who had marched against Cairo with 
an army of 1 Hacks and Arabs, A battle took place near the village 
of 1 i.Lr|, and the rebel's followers were routed with great slaughter. 
Kaint ud-Dwriah himself escaped, but he was killed soon 
afterwards. 

! J 'or a period of about twenty yearg there appears to have been 
peace between the Nubians and Salad in, and at his death cm 
March -qth, 1193, (he port of As wfin became deserted, and th« Down 
fell into a state of decay, 

lu T275 die Muslims annexed the Sudan. This result was 
brought about by Diwad, the kin- of the Nubians, who refused to 
pay the BaJrt which had been fixed by ‘AmT Ibn al-NUi soon after 
the capture of Babylon of Egypt, and broke the tonus of hi* 
treaty witli the Muslims by sum rig numbers of Arabs, and carrying 
them off as prisoners, both at As win and at ‘AydhAb, the chief 
port of the Bcja on the Red Sea, Moreover, DWd burned many 
water-wheels on the Nile, whereby much of the land went out of 
cultivation. The Egyptian governor of bus Sl3t out ta fa ^. mlc wi , t 
Ifliia, but could not Overtake him ; the governor, however, succeeded 
in seizing many Nubians, and the Lord of the Mountain/ and 
havuig taken these to Cairn, the Bah rite Mamlftk Khalifa Kukn 
ad-Din IhVbars (1260-1277) ordered them a I ho be hewn in twain. 
Now it happened at this time that Shakanda, the son of the 
sister of Diwild, came to Cairo to ask assistance, and (o plead 
against the injustice which he hud suffered at his uncles hands. 
Unbars espoused the nephew s cause, and sent him, together with 
a large army under the command of two Amirs, into Nubia It? 
overthrew his uncle. The at my consisted of horsemen, spear- 
men> bow men, and men who were skilled in burning down the 
buildings of an enemy. 

When the Muslim force arrived in Nubia it -was met by DiwM's 
army, the Saarinen of which were mounted on camels; both 
Sides fought bravely, but the Nubians were defeated, and fled. 

1 he Muslims Advanced into Nubia by desert and by river, and 

1 •*! the governor hiJ th f inland a OF MtUil and of die province at I>aw, 
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seized fortress after fortress,, and glew many met*, and took many 
prisoners- At length they reached the Island of Mlki'ii (Michael). 1 
at the - head of the Calumets." and drove back the Nubian boats, 
whereupon the Nubians fled to the islands in the Nile- barge 
numbers of cattle Ml into the hands of the Muslims. Thereupon 
K amr ad-Dawluh, the general of DAw&d, swore aileron re to 
shakanda, and. as the Amir ftftrlftoA gave him a Salt-conduct, he 
went and brought back the people of Marts to their towns, and all 
the fugitives. The other Amir, Al-Afram, then besieged a tower 
on a small island its the river and took it. Here D&wdd and bis 
brother had tilkeii refuge. Two hundred men were slain, DilwucTs 
brother was taken prisoner, but IX’iwitd himself escaped ; he was 
pursued by the Muslim soldiers for three days, but they Could not 
overtake him, His mother and sister, however, fell into the hands 
of the enemy- The Amirs now established Shakanda an king of 
Nubia, and he agreed 10 pay immunity three elephants, three 
giraffes, five panthers, one hundred camels of good stock, and fom 
hundred cu^s. He promised to divide the revenue of his country 
into two parts, one of which was to be given to Belxirs or lus 
successor, and the other to bn devoted to the upkeep and guarding 
of the country. 

The territory of the Cataracts, since it was near Aswan, ^as to 
belong to Bfcbars; this territory was equal to one quarter of 
Nubia, and at that time produced cotton and dale?- Besides all 
this, so long as the Nubians remained Christians, Shakanda under¬ 
took to pay annually one gold dinir as poll tax, for every ad nit 
male of the population. He also swore a solemn oath lo observe 
these conditions on behalf of himself, and his subjects also 
swore solemn oaths on behalf of themselves, The Amirs then 
destroyed the churches of Nubia, and carried off everything of 
value which they found in them. They seized the persons of 
about twenty Nubian chiefs, and set free the Muslim prisoners 
from Aswan and AydhAh- When fihakanda h*d taken the oath, 
he was set upon the throne and crowned king. He was compelled 
to give up to BAWsali the property of INiwurl, m well as all that 
of those who had been killed or taken captive, in addition to the 
B*kt or tribute, which then consisted of four hundred liead of 

; 1 \ rliji]hi ihc Island at KAi. 
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Slaves and one giraffe ; in return he was to receive one thousand 
rtrdebs of wheat, and his delegates three hundred. 1 

In sj:Sy AbM iiisiir Kal;Vun sent an expediting into Nubia, which 
raided the country for a distance of fifteen days' journey south of 
IXmgola. Before his generals returned to Cairo they established 
a garrison in that city, but so soon. as they hat| retired the 
Nubians rose and drove out the garrison, and Kali 1 Sr was obliged 
lo send a Second army to Ntibia to put down the revolt and to 
punish the rebels. The Ursl expedition was undertaken as (he 
result of a request made by Adftr, king of the Gates, who made 
complaints against Shemiiittln, king of Nubia, and Sent a gift of 
elephants, and a giraffe to Kalian. The king of Dongnl;, then 
ssent four hundred and twettly-sis head of slaves, and two hundred 
cattle, which he caused to lie taken to Kfks. When Shema mun 
saw the Muslims approaching he lied, anti a great number of his 
soldiers were slain. Jo res, ’■ the Lord of the Mountain,” undone of 
the king's cousins were taken prisoners, and Shemamffn's nepbew 
was appointed king: and the Muslims carried off large numbers 
i»f slaves, horses, earritls, cattle, and stuffs. Slicniamun (hen 
appeared and drove out the Egyptian garrison, and his nephew went 
to KalaTm and told him what had happened When tlie second 
expedition reached Aswan, (lie king of Nubia, i-c,. ShemaiTi fin's 
nephew, died, and a nephew of king DiwGd was appointed in his 
stead. When the Muslim army entered Nubia, the soldiers 
massacred every one they found there, burned the water'wheels, 
and fed their horses on (he crops. 

When they reached Dongolft they only found there one old rnan 
anti one old woman, for Shcmamdnand hifi followers had fled,and 
had taken refuge on an island which was fifteen days' journey 
from, I>ongola. When the Muslims arrived there. Shornamlln 
n.-tlrfid to “ the Gates," ;t further distance of (hre<: days' journey. 
Here he was abandoned by his officers anti by lhe bishop and the 
priests, who ttKik away from him bis crown and the silver cress 
which he wore. They returned to Dongola, and, having partaken 
of a meal in the Church of Joans, they crowned as king (he nephew 
of DAwffd, who took the oath of allegiance, and undertook io 

See Hiircltluirdl, Tmjvfy, pp. jU-jl*; Aftt, | t _ ■ and 

Shuc.ar, ffisioty e/ thf ii_, j>. p. 
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pay the tribute. As soon ns the Muslims returned to Egypt, 
SlieflKitXtbn reappeared, and all Is is soldiers Hocked to his Standard. 
Marching at their head, he attacked tilt palace at Dougola, made 
prisoner the new king, and SO found himself master of the country 
oucf: more. He then cut the throat of a bull, and having cut the 
hide into strips, he bound the body of his prisoner with them, 
tying him to a post. As the strips of bide dried, they shrank and 
cut into the cx-king's body, and caused his death, Shemamln 
then slew Jrtms, “the Lord of the Mountain," and wrote and told 
Kall un what he hud done, and asked for his friendship, and 
promised to pay ait increased tribute His envoys took with them 
rich presents, and many slaves, and as ^alii L lli took no steps 
l fa chastise She in am tin. we may assume that tic condoned his 
behaviour. 

In 1304 An-Nipr sent an expedition into Nubia 10 replace on 
the throne Ainai, who had come to Cairo to implore his help t Che 
leader of the Muslim troops was Sftf ad-Din TaktOba, governor of 
Kits. 

Iii 1311 Kerenbes, king of Nubia, went to Egypt after his 
brother's death, and took the appointed tribute with him. The 
following year Muhammad ibit KzliVOm sent ‘Ahd-Allah, the son of 
Sanbu, to Nubb, with an army under the Command of ( .\zz 
nd-Dim Ibek, who was ordered to crown Sanbu king. Kercnbes 
j,,,.| ]][ 5 brother Ibrahim fled from DongoU* hut they soon fell into 
the hands of the Muslims, and wore sent to Cairo and cast into 
prison. Sanbu was crowned king, and the Amir and hl3 army 
returned to Cairo-, Thereupon Kansad-Dawlah went to Dongola, 
slew the new king, and ascended thu throne of Nubia. On this 
the Sultan took Ibrahim out of prison and sent him to Nubia, 
promising him to Set at liberty his brother KereubeS SOSOOn as he 
delivexed Kani ad-Dawlah hound into his hands. When Ibrahim 
came to DoiigoLa, Kanuad-Dawlah submitted, and Ibrahim arrested 
him, and would have sent him to Cairo oaly he (Ibrahim) died 
three days, later; the Nubian? then unanimously elected Kites ad- 
Dawlah to bo their king. 

In 1334 Kerenbe* returned to Dongola with two Amirs and a 
force of soldiers, and Kanjs ad-DnwIab fled on their approach. 
Kercnbtt wascrowned king, hut when the Muslims had departed. 
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Kanz ad-Dawlah attacked him, and OilCe more defeated him, and 
once more ascended the throne of Nubia. 

3 11 *365 the tribe of Kan* gained possession of Aswan and the 
desert of 4 r\ydh£h a arid they robbed (he caravans, and plundered 
travellers, until at length no merchant dared (u travel in (hat 
region, A nephew of the king of Nubia revolted, and attacked 
Dongola at the head of an army of Arabs, and in the fierce battle 
wln-di took place the king was stain and his followers were 
scattered The loyal Nubians placed their late king's brother on 
the throne, and entrenched themselves in Daw. The rebel 
nephew, having marie himself king, invited all the chiefs of the 
Arabs who had assisted him to a great feast, and on the appointed 
day they came So the rendeJS-vous, Whilst they were feasting all 
the houses round about were filled with wood and set on fire, and, 
US the guess* rushed out in alarm from the building in which thev 
wenr, they were cut, down by the soldiers of the new king who 
were stationed at the door, Eu [his way nineteen Amirs and a 
large number of chiefs wore slain. Not content wish this, he fell 
Upon the camp of tile Arabs and massacred the greater part of 
them, and, having driven away the remainder, seized ill their 
possessions. He then went So Daw, and, making peace with she 
last king's brother, joined with him in a petition to the Sulfin 
that lie: would send them help to drive away the Arabs, and to 
regain possession of their kingdom. Their petition was granted, 
and a Muslim force was send into Nubia, When its commander 
arrived there lie learned that the king in the fortress of Daw was 
besieged by the Arabs, He passed on to Ibrim, and soon after 
joined forces with the king of Nubia. Without wailing for the 
remainder of his army, he seized the Awlfol Keros, and (he Amirs 
of the Akremi Arabs* and then marched on the west bank of I lie 
river to the Island of Nlik l il, whilst the king of Nubia and his 
forces marched along the right bank. They attacked the island 
on both sides, and nearly all tile Akrrmi were kill'd by arrows or 
by Greek fire. The Amir Khalil ihn KlisAn returned to the Amir 
Aktamdr with much sjjoSJ and many slaves. 

With the Consent of AktemAr tin- king of Nubia look tip his 
residence at Daw, for the town of Dongola was in ruins, and the 
nephew of the king wn? in Ibrim ; the former sent presents of 
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slaves, horses, acid dromedaries to the Sulljai] in Cairo, which 
arrived in due 1 course and were accepted. On their way back (he 
Muslim generals took with them (he chiefs of the Awl&d Kcna 
and of the Akremi Arabs loaded with fetters. At Aswan they 
tarried seven 4i;fcyss h and executed summary' justice upon the slaves 
of the Awlid Ken ft against ivJitufl complaints were made. 

lu the same year the Suit 4 n appointed Hosam, surnamed 
■' Black blood," to be governor of Asw£n, and sent to him the 
prisoners of the Awlfid Ken.^ who were in Cairo- \\ ben they 
reached KVls, Hosam had them nailed to pieces of wood, and, 
having marched than in this at ate to As win, beared them asunder 
there. Here lie was compelled to fight the Awlid Kcnz,but was 
defeated, and moat of his soldiers were wounded. The con¬ 
querors wreaked their vengeance on the people of Aswan, 
ravaged the country round about, burned and destroyed the 
houses, slew the men, and carried off the women. 

In i Kart, th« governor of Aswfln, sent to Cairo the heads of 
eleven chiefs, and two hundred men of the AwlSd Kurtz in fetters ; 
the heads were exhibited on thd Bab iJuwelo. Irt the same year 
the governor arrested an official called GoLam Allah, and seized ;l 
large number of swords which it was believed he intended to hand 
over to the A wild Ken/. At this time two members of (hat 
tribe were nailed to wood, and, having been led through the 
Streets of Cairo ami I-ustat in tilts slad:, were hewn asunder, to 
t ^5 the Awl Ad Keuz seized Aswan, and slew the greater number 
of its inhabitants- Husfln, the son of Kart, was appointed 
governor. About three years latei the Awlfid Ken/ committed 
further outrages in Aswan and the neighbourhood. In 1395'a 
league of tribes marched against Aswan and pillaged the town 
and plundered the house of Husiin, who hud lied I the Muslims 
marched against them, but returned without having reduced the 
rebels, 1 n 1.1,9/ Na*r ad-I>in. king of Nubia, fled to Cairo to beg 
assistance against his cousin. In 1403 Upper Egypt was in a stale 
of desolation, and Aswan ceased to belong to the Sultan of Egypt. 
In 141 ■£ tile UawAra tribe attacked and defeated tile .Wlid Kelt?, 
killed many men, carried off the women, and destroyed the walls 
of Aswan, leaving the town a mass of ruins. From this time 
until 1517, when Selim reconquered Egypt, I lie AwUd KenZ were 
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inasEers of the Northern Slid An, and the Khalifa lost all nuthoritv 
over them. 

From the facts derived from the works of Muhammadan 
historians given above, we see that the raids and expedition* of 
the Muslims into Nubia, which took place between bjo and 
1400, with one or (wo exceptions, wen- on 11 fined to that portion 
of the country which Lies between AswAti ami Gobcl llarkal, and 
that, speaking generalty, no serious attempt was made by the 
Khalifas to rule or occupy tlm Sfidiin from Gebel Barkal to 
Khartum. When we remember the conquests of the Arabs 
in Western V&ia, Egypt, anti other countries, it seems certain 
that the Khalifas of Baghdad and their viceroys in Egypt 
would have liked to obtain possession of the Nile Valley, and 
the adjoining countries, and m;iy be sure that they would 
have taken possession of tin. 1 lands which produced slaves, and 
gold, and ivory if it had been at ail practicable. The chief 
obstacle which stood in the way of their ambition was the 
Christian kingdom of .Nubia, with its capital at Dongola, and 
there appears to be no doubt that the tide of the Muslim conquest 
from Egypt southwards was stayed by it for about seven hundred 
years, Christianity became the official religion of Nubia in the 
first half of the sixth century, and in spite of raids, persccutlontr, 
and thu payment of heavy tribute, the dwellers on the Nile clung 
both to their Owii language and to the Christian religion, as they 
understood it. until the fourteenth Century, when the Christian 
kingdom of ‘Aiwa on ttn- island of Ueroe fell m pieces. The 
extraordinary people who occupied the banks of the Nile from 
Aswan to 3 J angola preserved also all (lie fundamental customs which 
had descended to them from Pagan times, and though they learned 
Arabic and talked it. their own language never fell into disuse. 

The Christian Nubian kingdom, which extended from Aswan 
to the Elite Nile,came to an end through internal dissensions, 
and through the attacks made: upon it by (be peoples who lived 
on its eastern, wester 11, and southern frontiers. Its fall was 
hastened by the rise to power of a number of Arab tribes, and of 
a jjowerfnl negro trib. 1 Called 41 FCiHC,,” There is Po doubt that 
Arabs in limited numbers had been crossing the Red Sun from 
the various provinces of Arabia and Settling in (be rich countries 
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THE EGYPTIAN Sin AN 

PH thu Bine Nik for centuries, even before Che rise of Islam- 
After line establishment of the Muhammadan power it is quite 
certain that the immigration of the Arabs increased, and that 
their ounv-inj travelled in all parts of the SQd&n where profitable 
business could be done. The progress of such Immigrants, and 
also of the negro tribes lo the south and east of Kharffim, was 

blocked by the Christian Nubian kingdom.. it was greatly 

to I heir interest to bring about its abolition, 

During the fourteenth century the negro tribes between the 
Blue and White Niles began to obtain pre-eminence,, and the 
descend:ml-, of the Muljammadan settlers from Arabia to lose 
power, and a century later, on the downfall of the cities of 
Dongola and Sobsi, the capitals of the Christian Nubian kingdom 
in (he north and south respectively, the negro tribes found 

themselves In be the greatest power in the country. Chief 

among these was the tribe of the Fhngs, 1 whose original home, 
according to some, was in the Shi Link country, and, according 
to others,, in Uar I'ur. Many origins have been suggested for 
them, but in the absence of definite knowledge probability is all 
that can tie dunned for the most reasonable of ihcui, But what¬ 
ever their origin ill ay have been, they fixed their capital at 
Sennwr, and their kingdom at the must flourishing I'eiiod of its 
existence extended from the Third Cataract in the north to 
Fizo'gli in the south, and from Sawfikin on ths lied £ea on theeaSI 
to the White Nile on the West. In 1493 the Fifties were the 
dominant power in the Northern Sudan, and in they 

founded their capital at Sennaur, with ‘A win A Pirns as their 
king. Little is known of this king's personal exploits, hut he 
must have been ail astute ruler, for, observing how the power of 
the I urks was increasing, he strengthened Ins kingdom by making 
an alliance with 'Abd-Allah Gcma L a, a tribal chief, and conquered 
the tribes on the Blue Nile between Faao'gli and Khartum. 

The founding of his kingdom at Sennaar followed as .! matter 
of course. Twelve years after 'A ratal Dmikag became king Selim 
Beg, tilt Suft^n of Turkey, defeated the Egyptian army outside 
Cairo (early in 1517), mid four days later he entered Cairo itt 

' The Arabic op-mor* as (0 lllc=r OMsri■* 'ire eolJected by ShuraiT in Si is 
Hiff tht k, pp. rt'?y 
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state as the lord of Egypt. He promptly sent a force to 
SawSkirt and Ma*nw‘a, and entered Abyssinia, and ‘Amara 
Dunyas feared that he would attack him. Thereupon he wrote 
and told. Seism that he could not Comprehend why he had invaded 
his Country, and that if he had done so for the sake of the religion 
of IsEi'im lie must .-.mow that both lie until liis people were Arabs 
who had embraced Islam, and who followed the religion of the 
I rophet of God, and that the greater number of his people were 
[descended from] Arabs of the desert. 1 With liis letter he sent 
41 series of genealogical tables which had been drawn up by an 
Imam of Scnuaar Culled As-Samarkand!- whiirem it was shown 
that the Rings were descended from Arab tribes. When Selim 
saw these tables be was struck with wonder at their Contents and 
admitted the nobility of the Arabs of Sennnar. From this state- 
nicui it is clear that the Flings embraced [slam as, a |HilitieaJ 
measure ; such tribes among them as were contented to lose their 
language, religion, and nationality became Muslims, and the rest 
left the country. The practical result of the diplomacy of 'Amtai 
Dunk as W;kS that Selim look possession of Northern Nubia far 
a * (he I bird (.attract. and ruled il by means of kashitfitt^ or 
governors, whom he appointed over the larger towns, ;n»j the 
l-’flng king ruled from the Third Cataract to Sennaar, presumably 
in peace, L Amtai Dunyas rorppu'd from 1505 to J5-34, ] II- was 

succeeded by:— 

i. 'Add Ai.-^.iEum, 1 his son, who reigned from 1534 to 15.44, 
Na 11., his brother, who reigned from 1544 to 1555. 

3 - l Amaka twx SakAkjs, his brother, who reigned from 1555 
to 15*3- During his reign J Abd-Allah Gcma'a. sbekh yf 
Ei.Trr.died, and left his district to his son 'Agib Kafflt. 

4, Dak ix ehs Na'il, surnanitd Al- 1 Adel, who feigned from 
*3&3 I* 157? 

5- TaJial, who reigned from 157b to jgSq. 

6. Lssa I-, who reigned from 1589 to 1599. 

7, 'Abi> Ae..K.vi>kk 11,, who reigned from 159910 1O05, 

&. 'Adlan cun Aba, who reigned from 1605 to tbii. 

1 See Shujrair, ^ dt^ il,, p. 7.5. 
t t-c., ^gOlEinura," kaskafa is tSuff- plural af MMi/ 

* See CaiUksjd, Vayqgt, torn, ii,, p. 255. 












































































THE EGYPTIAN SEDAN 

During his reign 4 Agtb, she kb of Kerri, rebelled, find ‘Ail I ft 11 sent 
ail army against him. A buttlu was fought at Knlmakfll, between 
‘fitful ami Khflflftm, and 'Aglb was slain and his followers tied 
to Dongola. ‘AdlAn sent a free pardon ro them by Idris ibn 
Muhammad, and tilin' returned with him Id Scnnw p where 
'Adtthi treated them honourably, and made one of them, "Ajfil, 
governor of Kerft, Shelth Idris was born in I 507, and he died in 
1650, aged 143 years,' An authority quoted by Naum Slmeair 
says that I slim Bii^t entered Seminar when Hurftn A r-Rashid was 
Khalifa (a.d. 766*809)1 

9, LUdS, or Snyyid Al-Kftm. who reigned from 161210 1615, 

1 0, Rauai-, his son, who reigned from 16(5 to 1643. 

it„ IAaE i■ APt" 1 3 »i i£U t who reigned from 1643 to 16/S. 

147 , m made war on the Shillufcs and captured many slaves, He 
(hen went further south to Gebel TaV^h, and destroyed many 
villages on belli banks of the White Nile, and carried large 
numbers of slaves back to Sennaar. Then he built villages 
wherein I he members of each tribe could, live by themselves, and 
to these he gave the names of the villages wherein they had lived 
in their own country, e,£., Takalt* Kadrb, Sank, Karke, Ac, He 
was a patron of learning, and fond of learned risen, and ha built a 
mosque in Scnnaar with brass-framed windows; he also built a 
palace* which was surrounded by a wall, and which had nine 
door.i. The Blacks whom he had captured on the White Nile 
became soldiers in lib army. 

1.2, Ansa 13 ., his nephew, who reigned from 1678 to iGHrj- 

I11 1683 a severe famine broke out, and men were reduced to 
eating dogs ; the country was swept by an epidemic of Sinali-pox, 
and very many people died- 

13, BtoS AmAhmar, i.c., B 4 df the Red h who reigned from 
1689 to 1715. 

in his reign some of the Fflllg tribes rebelled, led by shekli 
Afdftb; Itadi attacked them, and slew their leader and many of 
his men, and the rest fled, to 4 Alshfsn, In his reign lived Sh»'kh 
I,lamed ibn At-Tartbi, an Arab, whose tomb is at Senuaar, 1 

1 SntercsLiej; account nfi™ Life arc gben by .Shwair, £■/. ri/., ii,, pp- Nrft- 

1 See SluKsiir, t>p. (if. 1 si 1 , pp, 7-H, 7'J- 

k Oil die visit nF Ur. MOOCC! n iknnur. see Vnl. I., pp, 1-17, 
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[4. Ansa III., who reigned from 1715 to tjitf. 

He was the last descendant of "Amara Dunbas to reign, and 
was deposed after a rebellion among the i'l’ing tribes in ayiN, 

15, N &[., who reigned from 171S to 3724. 
t6, Bad! AJJL' SHAt-i-OKM, who reigned from 1724 lo i/6z, 
En his reign ’Ij-ftsU I., ’ Adyam Sagad I.. king of Abyssinia, invaded 
Sinaaar because Biidi had sloped certain presents which 
L Iy:ihi| had sent to the king of France. A battle was fought on (he 
Hinder river, and the Abyssinian army was defeated with great 
slaughter. 1i-M 1. was crowned Jixl Uaiilb. 16U2, and deposed 
20th Magihit, 1706: lie was murdered in 'JVkenU (October of 
the same year. In the reign of Bftdi M- le Noir dsL Roule was 
murdered at Sennaar (see Vol. I., pp. 11, ta) 1 
17, Nahkr, who reigned from 176a to 1769, 

11e was slain by Shckh Mu^un 111 ad in the place to which 
iie had botjn driven near Sennaar, and his brother was made 
king, 

j b, Isua'Ie., who reigned from 17O9 to 1778, 

In the first year of his reign a severe famine broke out in the 


country, 

place. 


and in 177 c an extraordinary rise of the Nile took 


19. ‘Adl.Ik II ., who reigned from 1778 to t 
He was the hist of the Fling dynasty of kings, ntul the powerful 
Ha meg trilie usurped the throne. After hi-H deposit ion anarchy 
prevailed throughout the country, and every man did what was 
right in his own eyes. 

za. Awkal, who began to feign in iJ-Sy ; he only reigned a 
few months, and having tied was succeeded by 

21- Taisai. II., who began to reign ill 17S9; lie was killed by 
Nfjfer in Scnnaar. 

22. Biul V.* who began to reign in 17&0; he was killed by 
Nfiftr at Ad-EbVnief, 

23. liASABvkABAj who began, to reign in 1790, he died soon 
after his accession, 

24. NawwaR, wlio kgar to reign in 1790. 

25. BinE rex '('a hat., who reigned from 1791 to rSzr. 

1 S*e Shucur, op. vis., ii,. j>. So. 

* Imr an account of hi* wars in KercUTi'jn Shiicair, tit.. it,, pp, gj,S 4 . 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


at. Kamfi, 

27. Blot I.BtJ T.UiAL. 

Thu most nourishing fiericd in the history of e he Fftng king 
cloin of Sermaar was in the reign of R&df Abft. ShallQkh (17:14- 
1762), when its fame readied Constantinople, and learned men from: 
Egypt and Arabia flocked there and settled in and almnt the city 
of Sennn&r, 

During the rale of the Fflng kings there flourished in other 
]>arts of the Sftdiin several civ nasties of Shekhs and semi- 
independent rulers, and among these may be mentioned :— 

1. The ' AeHiai.e.aT StltKHs, who wore descended from “A 1 x 3 - 
Allah GamVi, whose seat was at Kerri, a mI whoso territory 
extended from Ijagar Al-'Asal, i.c,, the “ Honey Rock/' to 
Sawba, or Sftbu. They had authority over aII thu countries 
between Arlragi and the Third Cataract. In his History &f thf 
S&d^H Ni'flm Beg Stiueair gives iii-. ]>. 99 fT > tin fohowine list of 
them :— 

1. "AmvAu.Air CiAiri'A, who waa a contemporary of 
"Aimira Abu Sik^kiU, the fourth king of the Fling 
dynasty. 

2 . AgIb, who was sur named “ Al-Mfoigaltlk. 1 ’ 

3. 'Adi- 

4. LTame.i> Asm-Shbji(k. 

3. A" T HE M AS ? tlis SOn. 

G, ‘Abd-Allati U , ins 'AoIl. 

7. M ism ax iips 'A bd-Allah. 

8. I>i vAb, or Akadah WAB 'Aoin. 

itji. At,-Am i s wad Mismar.- 

ID, ‘AcIb IBN 'AtHJ-Am.AM, 

II. 'AElij Al. I.A It III. WAD ‘Aotn. 

ia. "Amu, brother of ‘AgSb. 

13. Muhammad A l-Am is usx Mi sum, 

14 . H.tid lmk Mis mar. 

15. 'AlSD-ALl.All IV, WAD 'ACritt. 

16. N.tsE-nc waI> Al-AmIn, 

17. Amis a [. ihx Naskk. 

xSS. S'iwLX WAD 'AgId, who Wits a contemporary of Isma'iE 

pasM. 
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T he seven tec n kings o F F i 
fifteen years. 

zil'gl 

V who 

neig 

ned ttvo 

1. Kai.LA^T 

He 

reigned 3.0 jvwtrs. 

2. Yahne 

Pi 

P-* 

40 

Hi 

3 Ilmis-, his son 

■* i 

PI 



4. Gauar i. 

1 ¥ 

IP 

■5 

■ 1 

5. Gaisah 11 . Ehs son 

Pi 

pp 

2 

■|-p 

h, %A3i KAH (?) 

ip 

ip 

t 

11 

7. Rawva 

¥•* 

pi 

4 

Pi 

S. AmradI. his son 

1 ¥ 

<1 ¥ 

4 

PI 

y. AtwarA 

►P 

¥¥ 

i 

Pi 

IO. A PAR LA 

PP 

|H 


pa 

II, Matak, his son 

PI 

+ P 

16 

IP 

12. l-A.NKAItri, his SOP 

PP 

PI 

16 

pp 

rj. (£al.hah* his son 

1 P 

IP 

T 

II 

r,j. Kambu, bin brother 

pi 

3 1 

2 


15. Kamiiak 

PH 


5 

3 1 

tG. Am fan i.t, : Eds brotEier 

1 ¥ 

1 p 

1 

Pi 

17, Hasan - ins Tadal 

Pi 

hi 

1 £ 

11 


315 years , 1 

j,. 3 ,'Lc: sixteen kings of SEicixli, who reigned two hundred and 
thirly-aix years. Shviidi was the Capital of a district which was 
ruied by the Ga'aLfn Arabs, and which practically represented tlie- 
territory of the ancient Mtroiliq kingdom. At an early period in 
(he history of (tie Shendi kings their kingdom was divided into 
two parts, the part on the east bank of tile Nile having as its chief 
town Shendi, and that on the west bank having ns its chief town 
Mat amnia. r S he names of the kings of Shunt! i are; — 
t. SA'ADAH I>AElffo 
2- Sulemas At .-'a Dad 
j, Iritis I. h;n Suli:ma\- 

4. ‘A HP As-Sai.am 

5. Faijal nsx \Abb As-Sai. 

1 Given bt Sti iK;ur (yfi. tit., p|. ii„ p. io±>, nit (fa a itLhenty Ofihe kit ki ay, 

1 Slain by his bfO&tr. » Slain hy 'AdlSiv. 

1 bie :d*n Call lifted, Umi. is,, p, yj/b. 


He reigned ao years 
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35 
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■5 
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6. 

I l>Bf i-S- II., his 1 not her 

E-El: reigned 

6 

years. 

7' 

l>i v a 11, h is brut her 

PP M 

12 

pp 

8. 

KaubalawL 

?P B 

i 

1 s 

9- 

H [SEJ A1 ■; A 

PI PP 

7 

pp 

to. 

SulCmaN IBS' Sai,am 

» 19 

15 

4 1' 

El. 

S.V.tri T., his brother 

IP IP 

2 

31 

13 

lDBlS III. 

JP »p 

20 

4 p 

hi- 

Sa’ad 1 I., his son 

Pi pp 

d° 

I" 

M- 

M asa it. his son 

99 * * P 

13 

|1 

I5» 

\[t]ILV,EMAl> AI.-MaK 

TP Pi 

13 


10 . 

Nimk. his son 

tP ' P 

I? 

1 P 



Total 

z 1 j years. 


4. The twenty-six SuI|j'uis of Dftr Fur. who reigned for four 
hundred and thirty-one years i— 


1, 

Suu!uan I. vl 

ho li-tgtLtd from 1.4.35 (o I47C 

?. 

“Asm I. 

PP 

IT 

747^ to 1492 

3 - 

■ M;h Au-RAHNfiS ! ■ 

il 

P’ 

1492 to 1511 

4 - 

Mahmud 

pp 

PP 

1511 to rgzfi 

5 - 

Men ym’.iau SOI, 

Pi 

1 P 

1528 to 1551 

6. 

TiAL.lt. 

-i l 

IP 

[jjt to rgfii 

7 . 

Sh-vk.ve-- 

PP 

►P 

1561 to 1584 

K. 

AHMaI> 

if 

-1 

1584 to 1595 

9 - 

IlJRili 

H 3 

pp 

1593 to 1615 

to. 

Sai.iii 

IP 

PP 

ifii:^ lO l(jr 2 i 

11. 

Mans&k 

P» 

PP 

E &22 tO tfi.59 

13 . 

Kilt SI I 

PP 

HP 

1C49 to 1658 

13 . 

N-Ls-F-K 

S P 

PI 

tbj8 to 1670 

J 4 - 

Tdif 

HI 

TP 

1670 to 1683 

IS- 

Kent'! 

PP 

■1 

168 3 to tb£j5 

16 . 

SuLiblAtf TI 

1L 

PP 

1O95 to 1715 

>7 

MDsa, Ids son 

P 1 

PP 

1715 to 172O 

18. 

AH vian Baku 

HP 

P < 

E73fi to 1746 

19 

Ml'IIAHVAE) Dawba 

IT 

TP 

174(3 to 1757 

20 . 

l ,-\mk 3 1., his stiu 

IP 

PP 

>757 to '" 6 d 

2 t 

Abl l KAp eh 

n p 


1764 to 1 768 


1 Kvt Cailliaud, 

, Foy-Jjy, 

cdiii iiii 

, 3s. fDfc. 
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THE KASHA FA OH UllVZZ 


— Tfik.U, his brother,, who reigned from tyfiK to 17$? 
zj* 'Abd AR-R^fUAti H. „ „ 178710180? 

24. Mu|i.vuuai»Al-Fa?l .» ,, 1801 to 

a 5- Mohammad Basis „ „ 1839 to 1854 

iff. IbraiiLu „ „ 187.1101875’ 

Of the history of Nubia from the First to the Third Cataract 
between the period of the downfall of the Arab power in Egypt and 
!S20 very Little is known. Et is said that about 1518 a number of 
the JawiVbir Arabs occupied the Nile Valley between the First 
and Second Cataracts; they seem to have b«n kinsmen of the 
Arabs of Nejd and "Irak (Mesopotamia), The district between 
the First Cataract and SabU'a was, and is still, called the 
L< country of the Kemiz." Between the Second Cataract and 
(icbL -1 Uiisha, he, in Sukkot, lived some of the Arabs who belonged 
to famous tribes, and in Mihiss, i.e., between Gebel D&sha and 
the Third Cataract, lived Arabs who declared they were descended 
from the tribe of Kuresh. The latter founded a kingdom at Gdul 
SAsi'i new UulgOp or Lteligo. In 1520 the Arabs sent to Selim 
and asked for help against the jawibir Arabs, and he despatched 
with the envoys S number of Bosnian troops, under tile command 
of l.lasud KClsbf, who d rove JdwAbir Anbs !o nnd 

cully a faw of them remained in Ualfa. The Ura nia n soldiers 
built fortresses Lu Aswan, I brim, and S&T, and established them¬ 
selves therein, and they drew a certain annual allowance from the 
treasury in Cairo, 

After the death of I Japan the country was governed by 
*' Kasha fa 11 who were known by the name qf " Al-Ghuas." Soon 
after the Fling kings became lords of Sennaar they wished to 
seize Northern Nubia, and sent an army to occupy the country. 

I bn JanbaLim, the chief of the Ghuzz, collected- an army, and sat 
out to fight the invaders. T'hc (wo armies met near JJaanek, 
and ihe Flings were defeated with great slaughter, and retreated, 
leaving their path strewn with their dead. It is Said that their 
blood was Collected in a pool by the victors, who built a " Knhba ,l 
1 Fttr the de1»Ls ml Ihci r lE-igns dec Khiucair, <j/% (if„ ii,. p. nj, if, ; for iiccounis 
■if (h^ ViJijiditti-i flif pur lll-E foll(V*fill^ eli.i[itrr in (Tit 1 same ?™rk, j>, rjl Ji. 
1 tie OMUfiuiJB *4 tilt kiii^dath al the end of the X\. [ 1 k]i renfcucy ij foljy 
dvsCTibcd in Mr. limniic'i 7 rato/i, of which nentitm Isa- already been m.-idt 
rvoi. Up. 33). 
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THE EGYPTIAN' St DAN 


fGubha) over it. and that this became the boundary mark be. 
twetn the territories of eIl^ Fbngs and the Bosnians, From this 
lime unlit IsnuViJ went to Seilttnar in 1S40 tile Bosnian* and their 
descendants appear to have been left severely alone by the FAngs* 
Remains of many of their east tes are still to be seen in Sukkot 
and Mahass, both on the islands hi the Nile, and on the river 
banks. They consist of a central fort surrounded by walls about 
fifteen cubits hijjh and three cubits wide. Each ivnll had one tower 
on il about fifty dibits high, and was ascended by steps, or a 
ladder. Every tribe or dan had its castle, and in times of trouble 
the men made ad their women and flocks go into the fortified part 
of it, and if attacked, they either wail up on the towers arid burled 
stories at their enemies, or went Out boldly and fought them with 
staves, and swords, and knives, and their women went out and took 
food to them, and encouraged them to do deeds of valour. 

When lsmA‘11 passed through Nubia in 1&20, the Klahif Hasin 
I bn Sulernasi wished to prevent his advance, but was prevented 
from making ibe attempt by his brother HaSan. He thou lied to 
Kordoftin w ith three hundred slaves, and slew Makdflm Musa Him, 
and took his llarim and his treasury to the SiiltAn of Mar Fur, 
whose daughter he married Meanwhile IsmA'fl made Hasan 
chief of the country from Aswan to Haifa. and gave him 29 j 
acres of land and six purses of money, and the new KiUhif married 
as many Nubian women as he liked, 


chapter xml 

j.tL HOLE of Muhammad -ali and hss descendants 

IN THIl Sudan. 

Ai i-!-k the capture of Cairo by Sultan SdEm in 1 the military 
affairs of Egypt and of Nubia as for as the Third Cataract were 
managed by twenty.four Mam 14 k Bevs, whose actions were 
supposed to be controlled by a Pasha and a council of seven high 
officer* of State, The principal military appointment was that of 
Governor Of Cairo, or « Shekh al-Balad." which at flrsl was give,, 
to the ablest man among the twenty-four Ifoys. The country 
remained in a comparatively peaceful state until about 1700. when 
It was found that Pup after Buy throughout the laud intrigued to 
obtain the governorship of Cairo, and that many murders took 
plate as the result of their endeavours. By this time, too, the 
power of the Pftahu of Egypt had become purely nominal, and the 
***** beaded by the Sbekh sd-Balad, were to all intents and 
purposes masters of the Turkish province of Egypt and Northern 
Nnhw. It 1 1763 the famous 'Ali Hey became Shekh aMJalad. 
In 176% he refilled against the SuL'An of Turkey, and succeeded 
in persuading the Council of Seven to drive out the Fish* and to 
declare Egypt independent. Tn 1772 Muhammad Abu Dhllhab, 
Oiir (if ‘All Bey's generals, rebelied against him, aud was declared 
Shekh aLBufod ; he was subsequently imde Fslshn of Egypt by the 
SuJtan, After ii is death the supreme power was eventually shared 
by I snuViJ bey and Murad Bey, but in 17S5 the SuLpln despatched 
llasatl, his Lord High Admiral, to Crush their authority and to 
make than pay the annual tribute. After a successful battle 
FJasan took Cairo, and chased Ismail and Mured into Upper 
Egypt, where a fierce fight between the two forces took place. 
Hasan was, however, obliged to withdrew on account of the war 
which broke nut between Turkey and Russia,and ]«aA'II returned 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

to Egypt Lind was made Sliekh al-BaUd, He died in the year of 
the terrible plague, 1799, 

In May, 1796, the French Expedition under General Bonapirte 
arrived in Egypt, and on jnly 5th Alexandria fell. Two years 
later Murad Bey was made j'yrurriuf of :i portion oi U]>j> 1’ Egypt 
3 >y KEehsr, mtd in September of tliat vc:ar (h:r French evacuated 
Egypt, \mong those who had been iwtii by tin; Sul (An to tight 
against the French was an Albanian called Muhammad ’Ah. 
who was born at CavaUii in nybB. He mirried a daughter of I lie 
governor oi hi* native town, and by her had tlir-LH. - sens, Ibrahim, 
Tusun. and Ismael. At the age oi thirty-three he was sent with 
his, brother-in-law "Ali Aglia and three hundred ulCrt 10 attack llle 
French, and afteti their departure from Egypt he was promoted to 
(he command of sane thousand (lien. Soon aftyr the evacuation 
of EgVpt hv the French the country was hlfod with anarchy, 
caused by the struggle between the Mamlftks, who were known as 
Al-G hu Z2, tin: nairu: oi their chief tribe, and the Albanians, or 
“ Arnauts." for the supreme power, M nhanmiad Khusriif, who had 
ln-eO made Pisliu of Egypt after the departure of the French, 
attacked the Mainlftks with a force of 14,0001111711, but he was 
defeated, and his guns and am 'll unit Lon fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

For two years Cairo and llie Delta were scenes of Strife and 
turmoil, and this period was only brought to an end in May, 1805, 
by the people of Cairo electing Muhammad ' Ali to l>e the Firdii 
of Egypt A mou 1 1 1 or so later a firmdti arrived front 
Constantinople appointing him governor of Etgypt, but all the 
Mam]AN Hey&, US well as llie friends of Khuishid PAshA, new 
became hi* foeSr On August cS(h the Beys with their followers 
forced (iieir way into Cairo, and proceeded along the streets until 
they came to the main mad called " Bln Al-Kaaren.” l-lure they 
were suddenly fired upon, and when they turned to flee, they 
found all tile Side streets closed against them. Several cut their 
way through their foes, and escaped over the city walls, and many 
took refuge in the Mosque of Sulp'm Barkuk. The latter 
surrendered, and some fifty 1 of them were slain on the spot: the 
remainder were taken to the house of Muhammad ‘Ah, who 
ordered them to be fettered arid kept in the courtyard mud tile 
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nest day. The following morning the hearts of those who had 
been killed the day before were skinned, and the skins stuffed 
with Straw before their eyes. The same night all but three of 
the remainder were tortured and put to dentil, and shortly after 
eighty-three heads were sent to the Sultan by Muhammad 'Alt, 
with the Invest that he had destroyed the M imlllks 

On March i?th, 1807, abont 5,000 British troops landed in 
Egypt with Hie view of bringing Muhammad ‘Ali to his senses, 
and proceeded to take Rosetta. They advanced into I he town 
Without opposition, hut once inside a heavy lire wu opened on 
(hem. and they only retreated with difficulty, having bit 1S5 men 
killed and zfie wounded. 1 lie heads of ihe slain were sent to 
Cairo, and Stuck upon slakes on each side of the road which 
crossed the part of the city now covered by the Ezkkiya 
Gardens, A second attempt to take Rosetta was made, bnt it 
wftS followed by disaster, and I he British lost in killed, wounded, 
and missing 900 men. The British prisoners were sent to Cairo, 
and were marched between the stakes where™ were displayed by 
hundreds (he beads of their fellow-countrymen. In the September 
following, the British, finding that l( wag impossible to help the 
Mam Ink Beys, left Egypt. In iff 11 Muhammad ' All enticed. 470 
oft hi; Main I fits into the Citadel, and when they were inside, and 
ascending the sloping toad which leads to the great gate, with 
the outer g;ite shut behind them, a murderous fire wag opened 
upon them by I lie troops from the walls and [he Surrounding 
houses, and very few of them escaped. This was a signal for a 
general massacre of the MandCiks throughout Egypt, and for two 
days the houses of the Beys were pillaged and destroyed, their 
women violated, and their friends and servants murdered. 

Tin! MamlQks who managed to escape the general massacre 
fled first to Upper Egypt, and subsequently to Nubia, In r,Sui 
Muhammad ‘Ali determined to conquer (lie Sudan, first with the 
object of finding occupation for his troop*, and secondly in order 
to get the goliI which he was told existed there in fabulous 
quantities, and 10 collect a large number of -lares, of whom he 
intended to form a strong army. In iSeo he collected a force of 
about 5,0*10 Arabs and 1 urks, and in the summer of that year 
despatched them to Nubia under the command of his youngest 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

sou, Esrna'il. At Esna the MamlAks offered some resistance, but 
this was speedily overcome, and Ism-ii'il advanced without much 
•difficulty to Dongola, where, in a fierce tighl. he utterly destroyed 
the power of the Mamlfaks who had settled there, and were 
perpetrating terrible atrocities fin the wretched Nubians. The 
Shatldya tribe in the neighbourhood of the Island of Arko were 
foolish enough to attempt to stem the title of invaders, mid they 
paid dearly for their temerity- 1 I.smi'il reached Khartum without 
mishap, and then proceeded to Seminar, where lie found the 
country torn with the dissension caused by ‘Adl&n and Ragab, 
both of whom had claimed the throne, Ragab had murdered 
'Adlan, and had lied the country, Semmar was taken without 
lighting, and, having been joined by his breather Ibrahim, [siiuWi 
proceeded to liczd'gli, where he established the sovereignly of 

Egypt- 

When Ibrahim returned to Cairo, the natives rebelled, but 
Ismail quickly came bach and put down the rebellion in the 
usual way. From F&stG'gfi lie returned to Shvndi, and, when 
there, accepted an invitation to a banquet to be given in his 
honour by Niinr, [he Mek' of ShertdL When he and his 
followers bad eaten, and were, most probably, drunk, Nimr, i.e., 
"The Panther," caused wood and scrub from the surrounding 
desert to be piled up round the house wherein the banquet was 
taking place, and set fire to, Aild Isimill and his follow its were 
burned to death. This event took place in iSsa, just after the 
founding of the city of Khartum, which Muhammad 'ALi intended 
to be the capital of the Sudan. 

While IsnuVil was taking possession of the kingdom of Sennaar, 
Muhammad Bey, the Ddtcrdiir, was sent to aeice Korddfin bv 
Muhammad "All, anti after a long struggle succeeds! in his 
mission. When the news of the murder of Ismu'iL reached him, 
he collected a large anny and returned to Shcndt to take 

* 11.111*11 bad Lhe -cats of ail (he men -^d «OBMH he cuulnt Ijnit rf (lit crit>« 
eut (iff, and aenit theni n> llii fllticr ill Cairo! Cai li i.lulI . t &pag?, ij,, pj> jq. 
The Shaifciya fought (»-o b.HLiev amt ™™ lienlca bulls (imt-s. 

* The word " Melt" is.ic wenus a tide, and is nei lo be ramfbunded with 
I'fW," kins 1 |c U probably cwinecwd n-i;h ihe ciJH KihicifiLui poor. nil'll Hi 
"to 1 m jderiiHis, anti in Hit I iff of TakU Maiylm i*t find jl lerilM galled 
- Mcfch Giy4>n?V i.e., 11 Mekt? Geoigc." 
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lertgeance on Niinr and his town. Her bombarded the town and 
destroyed the palace and most of the houses, then his soldiers 
entered and massacred every one they found. Niinr himself 
escaped, but. Jus subjects suffered cruelly at the hands of the 
Turks and black men from Korduftn, and the atrocities which 
were perpetrated arc indescribable. Meanwhile the natives to 
the south again rebelled, and Mnfcmnuid bey had to return and 
fight several battles On the White and Blue Niles. At this time 
liv captured the city of Al-ObVuj (Ah Ubityya^). 

In Ift±5 Osmak 1 % was appointed Governor of the Sfjdfm, and 
hr: made the recently founded city of Khartum hEs headquarters. 
His rule lasted about one year, and was not very successful. 
He made Sht-kh 5 hanbid of Wad Medan f governor of the district 
from l.l.ig.ir A I- Asa! to Gvbel Fling, but lie was soon slain ; 
Ostnrm Aght was appointed in his stead. At this time an 
epidemic of smallpox broke out in the country, and then Carrie a 
famine, during which men ate dogs and donkeys. Osman Dty 
died On April sand, 

In i ftufs M All HU liey of Berber ruled Khartum fora few: months. 
He was aO honest and intelligent man with courteous manners, 
and he endeavoured to do good to the people. He built li 
government house in Khartum, and to the south of the city is a 
Liege free which is called after his name: he also dug a well at 
bcrlier- In the same year KhURSHiij Pishib was appointed 
gov ernor of the Sudan, hi itteS he led an expedition against the 
UinkjL tribes on [he \\ liite Nile, and went to the mountains of 
T;,ikali and l j :is|ioda {Kodok), Jn 1830 he went south lei boats 
and al lacked theShiilnks, and slew large numbers of them, and 
returned to KharfOm with much spoil and many prisoners. In 
this year the Nile rose to an alarming height En iSja Khilrshid 
marched against the Sabdcnit tribes and wasted their territory. 
Iu 18.14 he built a mosque ill Sennaar, and went to Konttftm In 
jSyb he went to Egypt via Dongola, and stayed in Cairo for a few 
months. On his return he t»js obliged to send an armv under 
the command of Muhammad Effendi to chastise the Abyssiniatis. 
w'ho had come down from their mountains and killed many 
people and laid waste the country. Ragab, the son of Bashir, 
their leader, was caught, and was brought to Kliftr*liid at KtL^rea, 
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he was killed. In 1837 cholera, broke out, and many of the 
notables died of (hit; di*ensc f when it reached Kharplm, KhGrshtd 
went to Sllendi i in the Siitne year a great star appeared which 
was visible at noon and shot forth sparks of ftrcl In 183,8 the 
A byssi mans attacked Kalltbit, and did $ome damage- 
In May, 1839, Ahmad Pfisha was appointed Governor of the 
Sfldftn ; because of the size of ll is cars he was called ” Abu t“don„ f ' 
On October 15th of this year Muhammad Ah left Cairo to visit 
the Sudan. He reached KharlGm on November zjrd, and 
stayed there twenty-two days. 13 c sei out for Fa^'g]], and 
arrived there on January i8th p t»^o, and returned to Cairo i™ 
Kurosko On March i^tb, A marvellous journey for 3 mart 
seventy years of age! As the result of his personal inspection of 
the countries wherein he telkwcM gold was to te found in large 
quantities, he determined to send expeditions into the SfidAii 
on a large scale for the purpose of bringing back gold and slaves 
Ml large numbers for his army. He interviewed the shekhs and 
notables of KharlGm and Fiz^ f g|f, and no doubl came to an 
understanding with them as to what lie required them to do. 
Under the rule of Ahmed Psishii the province of Taka, or Kasak, 
was added to Muhammad 'All's kingdom. Taking advantage of 
(hi: enmity which existed between two of the Ifega tribes, the 
Hadanduwa and the Jlattmka, he succeeded in stirring up strife in 
the country, and (hen by an artifice managed to destroy a number 
of the people, and take possession of the villages and lands. He 
played one trite off against the other, fought against all of them, 
and finally succeeded in reducing them to subjection. I-Je then 
set over Taka 'Anar Hoy and Farter Bey in succession, and 
finally made Musa Ibrahim, the nephew of Muhammad Djn. (fir- 
Stu'kli of the Hadaqdnwt, their governor. The taking of Taka was 
as disgraceful as ii was inexcusable, and it was carried out in a 
manner both cruel and shameful. The population of (he district 
■-(■nt messengers to Ahmad Ih'uba to announce their submission, 
but notwithstanding this, a company of four hundred ''A mauls," 
or Albanian mercenaries, were sent into the country to murder, 
plunder, bum, and destroy everything and everyone (hey Could 
find, and they performed their mission thoroughly. Hundreds of 
unarmed men and women were slain at sight, and the wretchvd 
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captives who were brought before Ahmad were beheaded whilst 
he Sat looking on in his tear!. Forty-one of the shikhs who hail 
set out to come to Ahmad with the soldiers had been shot on the 
way because they could not march fast enough. 

Each captive "carried before him the stem of a tree as thick as 
" a man's arm, about five or six feet long, v, hieL terminated in a 
“ fork, into which the nock was fixed. The prongs of the fork 
"were bound together by a cross-piece of wood, fastened with a 
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Kasala, Ilerher, Dongola, and Korcti'dau, and a military 
commandant was set over each. Ahmad F&slta died at Khartum 
in October, 1 ^ 44 , and was bn tied there, 

[rs i'Sj 4 All MAD V&slm AL-Martildi was appointed Covernoi 
o: the Sudan, anil h 1 -, role tasted for about two years. 

In 184b Khilid Rasim was appointed Governor of the Sudan, 
and his rule lasted for about four year*. Jj] Ibrahim 

on account of Muhammad 'All's failing health, was made 
Ruler of Egypt, but the disease from which he was suffering 

* lii, LttttrS , n, Jo®. 
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" for a fresh conference, but forthwith had them all put in fetter-, 
“together with 120 other people, and led away as prisoners' 
" The young and strong men were to be placed among the troop*. 
" thc WOlllcn handed over to the soldiers a* slaves; the Sheikhs 
"were reserved for punishment till a later day. Such was the 
“ g^OUS history of the campaign against Taka as it was related 
"to me 1 by the European eyewitnesses/ Under the rule of 
Ahmad PfahA the SiVkm was divided into seven mudifias, or 
administrative provinces, namely, f’a^Vgli, Sennaar, Khartum, 






































































































THE EGYPTIAN SI IDA X 


incrcisd, and he died on November roth of that year. Me was 
succeeded by 'Abbfis Plihi, the grandson of Muhammad 'Ali, 
on Dcceiiilier ^tb. On August and, 1849, Muhammad "All died, 
heart-broken, it, is- said, because the British Government had cut 
down the number of hi* army to iS r ooo men, and forbidden him 
to make use of his navy, which lay rotting in the harbour at 
Alexandria, lie undoubtedly conferred great benefit* on IE 
country, and, in a fashion, was a patron of urt and learning and a 
supporter of many reforms. Mu was greater as n warrior tlian as 
an administrator. Be bided to set;: that the resources of Egypt 
were of an agricultural character, and encOuraged industrial 
schemes which, had they been as successful a* he wished, would 
liftvc ruined his country. His character was a mixture of 
shrewdness, cunning, simplicity, cruelty, avarice, and generosity, 
and his love of wealth made him steal the revenues of tombs and 
religion-’ institutions in -Cairo, and take possession of nearly til I he 
best land in Egypt. His policy in the Sdditn encouraged the 
slave trade to a degree hitherto unknown, and the cruelly and 
corruption eif his officials there sowed the seeds of the 
rebellion which broke out thirty years later, and culminated 
In the rule of Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdi, and one of his 
Khalifas, ‘Abd-Allah. 

In 1850 Lapit PfrshA was appointed Governor of the ivfldAn. 

Itl 1 £51 krsTr M Piishil was appointed Governor of the Sudan. 
Me was stricken with an illness at Wad Medan!, and died in 
the following year, and was buried there. 

In 1852 IsM^il Hlshi was appointed Governor of the SOdtri. 
After making a tour in the Eastern Desert, he returned to 
Khartum, and was recalled to Cairo. 

In SEl-iM PlfcsM was Appointed Governor of the 

Slid a a. 

In 1S54 'AlI P 4 sh& Sirri was appointed Governor of the 
Sudan, and in July of the same year ‘Abh&s Pasha died, and was 
succeeded bySa H id a son of MLiNmmad ‘Ali, About this 

lime the Egyptian officials found it more ancE more difficult to 
collect the revenue, for the taxes were SO heavy that tile 
peasant farmers were ruined everywhere in paying them. 

In 1855 'Aii P&shl Shark as was appointed Governor of the 
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Sflduin, and his nils lasted until 1858, Daring the visit of 'Abd 
A I -111 al i m Pfishu cholera broke out, and very many people died of 
the disease. On January ifith, eK^K,. tia'td F*sha, the Khedive of 
Egypt, Visited the Sftdi'ul, and lie was horrified at the stale in 
which he found the country. He proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery,, reduced the taxes on the water-wheels, made several 
sweeping reforms in the- administration of the provinces, and 
established a cainel-post between Khartum and Cairo. He 
conceived the idea of connecting the Sfidan with Egypt by means 
of a railway, and Mougcl Bey made a rcjjort on the subject. 
During the rule of “All Pin ha Sharkas Mr. John Peihoticlt, 
H.B.M.s Consul for the Sildiin, obtain id permission to send a 
series of trading expeditions into the SCldftn. He left England 
in March, lS.(S, and was employed by Muhammad l Ali to search 
for coal, and stxb&equently investigated the mineral resources hoih 
of Egypt and the SfkftVrt. Ilis expeditions 10 the country south 
of Khartum took place in November, 1853, October,, 1854. 
November, 1855. December, 185G. and February, 1S5& He 
wr<>te an account of his travels, which was published in ififix, 1 
and from this excellent work a very good idea of the State of the 
country may be gathered. He was accused of complicity in the 
slave trade, and Ids reputation suffered through many bitter 
attacks which were made on it He appears to have been lxidlv 
treated by the British S’ordgn Office, which abolished ins 
consulate at Khartum, 111 i&g-S Mr, jolin Hanning Speke 
discovered that the Victoria Nyanza was the true source of the 
Nile, 1 

In April„ iS(k>, in company with Captain j. A. Grant, he sto 
out on another expedition to obtain further proof of the wonderful 
discovery he had made in i8j.S. Many of his statements were 
traversed by the late Sir Richard Burton (see /Vtf jV/'/e /to si it, 
1864), but the priority and genuineness of Speke's discovery 
remain unquestioned. 

In 1855 AhakJl Bey was appointed Governor of the Sudan. 

1 ffifirpf. /kf Sm/dan, and Ctntrni rffriat, IV. Blackwood, Edinbaxgli, and 
Lendwi, 

: Spiik'j. /I’urncy / (he Disan'try cj the Sjn/ivf / the \ift^ l111 :Li:■ i:, iSfjj ; 
jnxl What l.ed ti 1 the Disevtttry fij fftf i'lMW «f (hr fliite, Loudon, 3 864, 
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THE SLAVE TRADE 



In iSfio I.Iasan Jtey Salima was appointed Governor of tin- 
SdJan. 

In this year the Europeans who had traded with natives for 
ivory, gum, &c., realiied that it was impossible for them to con¬ 
tinue their business without aiding and abetting the slave trade, 
and, though they made * gallant stand against this shameful 
traffic, they saw that it was hojidess to resist successfully the 
results of the machinal ions of the corrupt Turkish officialdom at 
Kharlum and jii Egypt. They therefore sold their trading con¬ 
cerns to Arabs, with the result that the state of the wretched black 
folk became worse than before f and in a year or two the stave 
trade increased to a frightful extent. 

In March, iSbi, Sir Samuel Baker set out to diistiwer the 
sources of the Kile, with the hope of meeting Speke and Grant, 
who had been sent out by the British Government t m Zanzibar 
with that object, lie left Cairo in April, i£6i t and, hating 
explored all the country through which the At bum (lows, arrived 
in K hart film Oil June nth, 1862. 

In July of this year Miry AHMAD Bey Rasikh was appointed 
Governor of the Sfidan- The state of Khartum, the capital, at 
thi* time is described by Baker thus 1 :— 

" A more miserable, filthy, and unbalthy Spot can hardly 
L ‘ be imagined. ..... The town, diieHv composed 
"of huts of unhomt brick, extends over a Rat hardly above 
“ the level of the river at high water, and is occfisionallv 
“flooded. Although Containing about 30,000 inhabitants and 
“densely crowded, there are neither drains nor cesspools ; the 
"streets are redolent with inconceivable nuisances; should 
"animals die, they remain where they fall, to create pestilence 
“ and disgust, Khartoum is the sent of government, thu Soudan 
11 provinces being under the control of a Governor-general, with 
“despotic power. In ]&tfj there were about 6,000 troops in the 
" town ; a portion of these were Egyptians; other regiments were 
“composed of blacks from Kordofaft, and from the White and 
“ Kiev Niles, with one regiment of Arnouts, and a buttery of 
" artillcw. These troops are the curse of the country t as in the 
“case of most Turkish and Egyptian officials, the receipt of pay 
"is most irregular, and accordingly thi; soldiers arc under loose 
" discipline. Foraging and plunder is the business of the Egyptian 
" soldier, and the miserable natives must submit to insult arid 
“ ill treatment at thu will of the brutes who pillage them." 

1 A>-:rv$ri|. New KdiliDn, Landau, eSto, p, 8fT. 
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On December ttfth tinker left Khartum f«.>r the south, and 
arrived at Gondokoro on February 2nd, I0{]Q ; here, on the 15th 
of the Satne liiOaltti, arrived Speke and Crant. The former hid 
walked tin: whole wav from Zanzibar. They explained to Walter 
that they had bee.table to follow (he course of the Nile west¬ 

ward to the place where it entered the large lake called by the 
natives Lula N'zige. 1 which Speke believed to be a second source 
of the Kiln::, and linker determined to proceed to and 

thus complete the splendid work which Speke and Grant had 
begun. Spake gave Maker minute directions as to the course lit- 
■shoultl follow, and on February rbth Speke and bis compa¬ 
nion sailed from Gondokofo for KharfUm in Maker's boats. On 
March aOtll Maker set out on his march to the Lutn N'zige. 
After innumerable delays caused by the idleness and obstruction 
of the natives, and liy grievous sickness, starvation and fatigue, 
lie arrived at the Lula. N'zige 011 March 14th, itff>.|, and was the 
first European to look upon its waters. He say*: "The glory 
" of our prize burst suddenly upon me ■ There, like a sea. of 
ff quicksilver, lay far he neat h ihc grand expanse of water—a 
“ boundless sea horizon Oft the south and south-west, glittering in 
"the noon-day sun; and on the west, at fifty or sixty miles 
“distance, blue mountain* rose from the bosom of the lake to a 
" height of about 7,000 feet alm-vc its level. , . T As an imperish- 
“ able memorial of one loved and mourned by our gracious Queen, 
Hl acid deplored by every Englishman, 1 Called this great lake L the 
"Albert hFyanza." The Victoria and Albert Lakes are the two 
** sources of tile Nile." : 

I tv ib6j Ismael, eon of Ibrahim Pashi, became Khedive of 
Egypt, and In the same year M&SA Ffcsbft i.Utndi was appointed 
Governor of the Sudan. 11 This man was si rather exaggerated 
“specimen of Turkish authorities in general, combining the worst 
* of Oriental failings with the brutality of a wild animal." 1 He 
is also described as ,L an unprincipled and cmel tyrant, who ruled 
“only by military power, and oppressed and plundered the 
“ people and we are told that, in spite <it the prohibition of 

1 ].s., tiie hl dead Imusi Luke ; Aiivrt XysNitt, p. 30k, 

- Afbttt Ajnstrzw, |3. 8. 
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the slave trade by the Porte, “ this ruler, like all his predecessors, 
“did bti! little else, And thus amassed great wealth, mid neglected 
L " h' s duties as Governor.” 1 Baker is an impartial witness, and it 
must be confessed that, judging from has description of (he S&dftn 
at this time, (ire State of (ho country must ham been appalling. 
The revenue was unequal to the expenditure, and fresh taxes were 
levied upon the inhabitants to au extent tb.ir paralyzed tho entire 
country. M ^government, monopoly, extortion, and oppression 
wans the accompaniments of the Turkish rule. The distance of 
( airo from the Shdftn had an evil effect on the Egvptui: official 
character- Every official plundered : the Governor extorted from 
all sides, and idled his ]KJckets by obstructing every commercial 
movement with the view of obtaining bribes, Dishonesty and 
deceit characterized officials from the highest to the lowest, and 
each robbed in proportion to his grade. Soldiers collected the 
taxeg. anti, of course, exacted more than was due. As a result, 
the natives produced jnst as much as they' wanted and no mote. 
"1 he heaviest and most unjust tux of all was that on the water- 
wheels, on which the agricultural prosperity of I he country 
depended. New settlers fled before the horde of tax-gatherer's 
who alighted upon them, and thus whole tracts of count:v 
remained U ri cult ivated. " The general aSpec t of t In- S(mdan is (hat 
"°f "lisery, nor I* there a single feature of attraction to recom- 
■’ pense a European for (he drawbacks of pest death! climate and 

“ brutal associations .... Upon existing conditions rim Soudan 
’ is worthless, having neither natural capabilities nor political 
,L importance \ hut there is, nevertheless, a reason that first 
" prompted its occupation hv the Egyptians, and that is in force 
“to the present day. The Soi-has supplies slaves, Without 
"the While Nilu trade Khartoum would almost cease to exist i 
“and that trade is kidnapping and murder. . , . The amount of 
“ ivory brought down from the Whit* Nile is a mere bagatelle as 
“ an export, the annual value being about £40,000 " : 

iiaker next goes on to explain how the ivory trade is worked, 
A penniless man borrowed £l,000 to make a slave-raiding ex¬ 
pedition on (he White Nile at 100 per cent, interest, agreeing to 
pay the lender In ivory at one half its market value. Having 
1 fl|j, op, eif. t 1 *. i Alfitrf j> tj. 
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Obtained the money, he; hired vessels and from mo to 300 Arabs 
:md runaway villains, and bought rides and large qumtitb of 
ammunition, and a few hundred pounds of glass beads- Each 
man was paid 15 piastres,, or nine shillings, per month, for five 
inimills in advance, payment being made partly in cash and partly 
in stuffs for clothes, for which an exorbitant price was charged. 
The expedition set out in December, and when the lender tamte 
to the village of sonic negro chief, he stopped and made friends 
with him- He then agreed to help the chief 10 fight his enemies, 
and on a given night they went and bivouacked near tin: village 
where they Jived. A little before daybreak, whilst the inhabitants 
were still sleeping, their huts were set on fire, and volleys of 
musketry poured in on them through the flaming I hatch. The 
panic-stricken natives rushed out, and the men were shot down, 
and the women and children secured the cattle were Seized as 
the prize of victory,. The women were fastened by the necks to 
forked piles, to which their hands were also tied, and the children 
were tied by their necks with a ro|)c attached to the women, and 
were marched off to the victor's camp with the cattle. All the 
ivory found in the huts was seized, and the " trader's party’' dug 
up the floors of the huts to find the iron hoes, and destroyed all 
the granaries. To obtain the iron or copper bracelets from the 
dead they cut off their hands. The " traders" (hen returned to 
the negro chief, who w.is delighted-at the overthrow of his fra, 
especially when they gave him a present of cattle, and ft captive 
girl of about fourteen. 

The negro chief wanted Cattle, and was prepared to exchange 
ivory for them, a tusk for a cow, a profitable business, for the cows 
cost nothing. Ollfi third of all the stolen animals belonged to 
iH trader's" men. The staves were next put np at auction among 
these men, who bought such as they required, the amount of 
their purchases being entered on their papers to be reckoned 
against their wages. Kidnapped women and children were some, 
time;; ransomed for a certain number of tusks; if a woman 
attempted to escape she was flogged, or hanged, or shot. 
Frequently the " trader " picked a quarrel with his negro ally, 
whom he then murdered, his women and children becoming 
slaves, A raid of this kind produced usually ivory to the value 
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the slave trade 


of about £4,000, and the “ trader's ” own profit was represented 
by four or five hundred slaves, each of which was worth from live 
to six pounds—between £2,000 and £3,000. Thu slaves and 
ivory were (hen packed in boats and Sent down the fiver under 
the charge of some of the “trader’s" men, the rent of whom 
stayed in the country to obtain by plunder, massacre, and enslave, 
meat another cargo for the following season. The slaves were 
landed ill parties at various places on the river, being received by 
agents, who transported them to Seminar, and to Sftwikin and 
Masaw'a on the Red Sea, whence they were shipped to Arabia and 
Persia. When the "trader" returned to Khartum he paid his 
Original loan of £t,1100 in ivory, and having a handsome profit, lie 
was able to begin business as an independent merchant in ivory, 
in the Turkish officials pretended to discountenance the 
slave trade, yet the officers were paid in slave *' And every house 
^ slaves, and nearly every European merchant was. 
engaged iti the slave trade. The slave raiders sailed their boats 
(lying the English, French, Austrian, Turkish, and even t he 
American [lag. Ibis picture is a gloomy one, but the witnesses 
to tile appalling Condition of misery in which the SfldAn was in 
iSfrj are so numerous, and the agreement in their evidence is so 
universal, that there is absolutely 110 reason for doubting tlti-ir 
testimony. 

Soon after Eh e accession of Isma'il FAshA as Ruler of Egypt, 
In 1-863, that energetic prince issued orders for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and there is no good reason for doubting the 
Sincerity of his wish for the abolition of the trade in human 
beings, Hu held no foolish or sentimental ideas about thu fitness 
of the Flacks to rule either their country or themselves, and hu 
made no proposal to interfere with domestic slavery, an institution 
which has always been the fundamental principle of u]| native 
African society, for he well knew that, speaking generally, skives 
were kindly treated by their owners, and that the disgusting 
brutality of the slave trade lay in the burning of the villages, ilie 
murders of the men, the kidnapping of the women and children, 
and in the driving of the slaves over hundreds of mile*of burning 
desert, with the attendant deaths from sickness and starvation. 
Wllat Isma'il realized was that the leaders of the slave-raiding 
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expeditions, hath Arab and European , farmed a serious menace to 
his authority in the Sftdftn. and an effectual chuck to the extension 
of his territories, The European Powers urged him to destroy 
(he? stive trade, and be determined to do U, hut as soon as he 
began to take the necessary sfeps his subjects in Egypt abused 
him for attacting the greatest of nil the trading interests of (he 
country, his officials declared lie was not a true Muslim, and the 
English newspapers asserted that the suppression of tile slave 
trade on the While Nile was merely a pretest for annexing the 
whole of the Nile liasin ! 

Ifi 1865 jA'At'AK S-AcliIt PSshA was appointed Governor of the 
S'Odiin. 

In ifSfib Ja'afar Maihar l*Asha was appointed Governor of the 
SChli'in. 

Between shfijl and iStxji matters went front bad to worst, for 
every official in the Sudan, realising that the slave trade was 
threatened, made as much money as he could out of slaves 
white he had the opportunity. The actions of the Arab and 
European raiders justified Isni&'il's view that they were a serious 
menace to Iris authority, for some of them had secured from the 
Governors of the Vildan leases of whole provinces, and they were 
de/acFo not only independent rulers in the territories leased by 
them, hut enemies to any rule except that of lawlessness- lsma‘il & 
first great difficulty was to find men to carry out his wishes, 
for 1 HK- officials in the Sudan could not be trusted! Nearly every 
one of them had ;tft interest in the ivory and slaves that had been 
collected, and were still waiting at stations up the White Nile, 
Many of (lie largest merchants; at Khar (Am employed exclusively 
bands of Arabs to raid slaves, and one of them had as ntany as 
2,500 Arabs in his pay. These gangs were officered by deserters 
from the Egyptian army, were divided into companies, and were 
armed with nasjskcl s r Ac. There weft about 15,000 men thus em¬ 
ployed in the Sfidfot, and they raided about 50,000 slaves annually, 
and one "trader** called Aknd claimed the right of jurisdiction 
over 90*000 -quare miles of territory. Each " trader “ established 
a scries of stations, manned by about 300 of his men, throughout 
tiis district, and was thus able to occupy* it effectively.’ 

' i ewe these (act* (□ ISater, /nuafffa, LendoEt, s&79. i If. 
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Early in itfoy Ismfti], who was now Khedive, selected Sir 
Samuel Baker to carry out the great work of reorganising the 

Sddfin, and he issued fijiit-ittan wherein he authorized him to -_- 

I- Subdue the country south of Gondokonj. 

2. Suppress die slave trade, 

.3. Introduce ,1 system of regular commerce. 

4. Open (he Equatorial Lakes to navigation. 

5 Establish a chain: of military stations and commercial depots, 
distant from each other a three days’ march, throughout Central 
Africa, with Gondokoro as (he h&SC of operations, 

Baker was to have the supreme command of the expedition for 
four years, beginning April 1st, idfi9,0nd the power of life and death 
avet every member of it, fie was also given Supreme And absolute 
authority over all (lie country south of Gondokoro included within 
the Nile Basin. 

linker left Suez on December jtb, iSfiy, nud. proceeded to 
Khartum ViA SawAkm, where he found tkr«t about half of the 
30,000 people who formerly lived in the town had disappeared, 
lhal nearly all the Europeans had gone away, and that most of 
the population of tile district bad turned into brigands, ami were 
hunting slaves on the White Nile., To his disgust, Baker dis- 
covered that Madnar P’rshu. the Governor of the Sftdiln, had 
prepared foi m uX|>odition to D-ir bur eleven vessels, and several 
companies of soldiers, and that he had given the chief command 
to One Kutchiik ‘AIS, a notorious raider, who had made a large 
fortune out of Slave-raiding and dealing f Thus the Khedive was 
doing his best to suppress the stave trade, and his Governor of 
the Sfldan was sparing no pains to support it. On February Nth, 
iSyo, Balter left Khariton with two Steamers, thirty-one .sailing 
vessels, and Sue sold iers. After Steaming for 103 hours. he reached 
l ishtidfl, now K«Kfok, mad fotmd it garrisoned by Egyptian soldiers 
under the command of 'Alt Bey, a Kurd, who told him (Em the 
Sbilluk country was in good Order, and that according to the 
Khedive’S instructions he had exerted himself against thu slave 
trade. This Statement Baker doubted, and a few weeks later 
actually caught him in the act of kidnapping 155 slaves,' and he 
discovered that Alt levied a toll upon every slave whom the 
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traders' boat brought down t Kl: rher, which hu k«rpt for himself. 

Baker insisted that the slaves should be set free, and this was 
done with groat reluctance bv 1 he Governor of Fashed a, who ex¬ 
plained that he had only been collecting the taxes! Finding it 
impossible Id press to Gondokoro tm account of the obstructing; 
vegetation in the White Nile, Baker stopped at -± favourable place, 
and founded the slat ion of Tawfiklya, Whilst here, he topped 
several lioats laden with slaves and ivory; the former he liberated, 
and the latter he sent on to Khartum, where it Waft confiscated. 

The complicity of the Slid An officials was established beyond a 
doubt. In October linker learned that the Egyptian Government 
had already leased to the “trader 11 Ahmad She kb AgbV an area of 
90,000 square miles of the territory which he was about to annex 
in the Nile Basin, for several thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
together with the monopoly of the ivory trade. Ahmad paid 
a year for his lease, and he foresaw that if the Government 
were established In hiS district, his raiding and trading would he 
at an end. The slave-hunters were actually the tenants of the 
Egyptian Government, and they naturally resented the purchase 
of ivory by the Government front countries already leased to 
traders. 11 was a *lifficu It posi t ion for all concerned, for the Khodive, 
for his Governor of the Sifdln, for Baker, amt for the trader, 

Baker himself was obliged to admit that Ahmad had a grievance 
against the Government, and actually agreed with him that no 
ivory should be bought by any one else in the district leased to 
him until after the expiry of the contract ort April plh, 1S72, 

On April 15th. 1871, Baker arrived at Gondokoro, and on May 
zfjth lie officially annexed the country' for the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, Twelve hundred men were paraded, with ten guns, and the 
Turkish Hag having been run up, the officers saluted with drawn 
swords, the troops presented arms, and the artillery fired u royal 
salute. Oh May 14th. 1872., at hlusindt, with the full approval of 
Kabba Rega, the former king, Baker took formal possession of the 
country of Unyoro in the name of the Khedive of Egypt, He 
next sut to work to put (be commerce of the country on a good 
footing, and purchased ivory for the Government with from. 

I for iui iieount ftf liist agent, ihu iiiljuiviiv Abft H.i'ikI, .« Itmailia, 11,55. 77, I 
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1,500 to 2,000 per cent, profit. A few l.K*ds, three or four gaudy- 
coloured cotton handkerchiefs, a zinc mirror, and a foLirpetiny 
butcher’s knife would purchase a tusk worth £io or £y >! And 
the natives found that such 11 luxuries as twopenny- mirrors, ftjijr- 
“ penny knives, handkerchiefs, earrings at a penny a pair, linger 
signet rings at a shilling a dozen, Could be obtained for such 
-r comparatively useless lumber as elephant*’ tusks . . , . In 
" L’nyoro each party to the bargain thought that he had the best 
of it.. 1 Baker built forts at Masindi, Fatiko. and Fuwera, and 
administered justice in a rough-and-ready fashion with great sue. 
cess, A 11 his troops were M11 ha rrunadan s r but then at i ves bel ieved 
f ” nothing ; even so the latter were " free from many vices that 
disgrace a civilized community,” Early in I&73 Baker entered 
into friendly relations with M'ttta, king of Uganda, and thus the 
Egyplian dominions extended to within of the Equator, On 
-Ajijit 1st, Baker relumed to Gondokoro, n>r Isimi-'ilEva, and 
his term of J^rvice to the Khedive expired. On his way down the 
river he learned that several cargoes of slaves had passed t he 
Government station a| Jvishfkla, end his informant. Wad Hiijolv, 
himself had 700 slaves, in three vessels, which he was taking down 
Co a station a few ctayssunlh of Khartum. Moreover, the infamous 
Abo Sfi'tid had gone to Cairo to appeal to the Government, and 
to represent that Baker had ruined his traded 

la David Livingstone, the celebrated explorer and mission- 
arj% died of dysentery on April .pith at Cllitambo. His body was 
carried to the coast, and wtis buried in Westminster Abbey, 
April ltSth, JS74- He was born af Bi&ntyrc, near Glasgow, March 
itjith, iSi ( j f He discovered Lake Ngami in i&fg • explored the 
Zambesi and Kuanra Buins 'to Loando in 3^51-4; recrossed 
Africa and discovered the Victoria Falls in I-S55 ; led an expedi¬ 
tion Up the Zambesi and Shiri Rivera, and discovered Lakes 
Shirwa and NyaSSa in 1858-9; explored the Rovurna Valley in 
tK£(>, (lie Chambezi in 1867, and Lakes Tanganyika, Mocfo* and 
Bangwedo In 18(17-8; wap at L’jijt in eKImti ; navigated Tangan¬ 
yika, was relieved by Stanley at L'jiji in 1S71 ; parted from 
Stanley at Unyanyembe in i37i£. and returned to l-ake Biingweolo, 
IIis Last Journals" were published in 1874, 

1 fimetik, p. J41. - 0 />. Hi., j>. +57, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

In iftyj lsyA J ii, Plthi Aydb was appointed Governor of 
the Sfldan. He is famous for having initiated great reforms in 
the Sudan, and he tried to Stop the bribery and corruption which 
were rampant. He did excellent work in connection with clearing 
the Sudd, or blocks of vegetation, from the Whi.ie Nile, and suc¬ 
ceeded in rc-Opening the fiver to navigation in the following 
summer. On August ^th Baker reached Cairo, and had an 
audience of Ismail PfishiV, to whom he explained the chart of the 
new territory which he had acquired for him. To Baker belongs 
the great credit of destroying the slave trade between Khartum 
and Gondokoro,. of opening up commence on the Nile, and of 
carrying civilization to within £ e of the Equator. Had IsiruVil 
Pttshl r S servants iu the Sudan been faithful to their orders, the 
abominable traffic in human dush would have been entirely wiped 
OUt from the Egyptian Sudan. 

Baker resigned his appoint men) in 1&73, and was succeeded by 
Colonel C. G, Gordon, R,E,, who left Cairo to take up bin duties; 
in the Sudan early in the spring of 1N74. His instructions were 
to carry on the work which Baker 1 'iad beg urn i.c„ first, to crush 
the slave trade, which was then, in spite of nil Baker's efforts, a 
thriving business' secondly, to establish law and order in the newly- 
acquimJ Egyptian provinces south of Gondokoro, and to develop 
trade on past lines. The Kbedive'a Juriuin made him Hi Gov ernor 
of tile Equatorial Provinces on the Nile." and his authority was to 
extend from Fflshoda (kodok) to M’lusa's country to the south. 
The authority of the Governor of tile Sflldaii was not to extend 
south of Pishoda. Gordon arrived it Gondokoro on April 1 jth, 
where lie found Bakers garrison, and at once iwk steps to con¬ 
solidate the Egyptian power in the country. JIc established ;) 
garrison of rbo soldier? at Bor, north of Gondokoio, and sent a 
member of his staff. Colon cl Long, on a mission to king M'tesaat 
Uganda, He next broke up several slave-traders' stations on the 
Bal.ir Jl-Zata f, and established a station on the SobaL, which was 
so pi; iced I hat he could control the t rathe up and down the White 
K i le. 

In ihe summer of 1S74 Mtinzinger, the Consul of Britain and 
France, who lived at Najaw'a, 1 took the opportunity of the out- 
1 Stc Shueair, ffht&iy <?/tkt Statin, LiL, \>. S9. 
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OCCUPATION OF DAR FUR 

break of a war between the Abyssimans and the Gallas to occupy 
Keren, the capital of the Abyssinian province of Bogos, with 1,500 
men. And at the same time the district of Ailet, which la} f 
between I.Iamastn and Maaaw'a, was sold to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment by its treacherous governor. Thus the Egyptians became 
masters of Senhit. John, king of Abyssinia, sent an appeal by 
Colonel Kirkman to the European Powers against the proceeding, 
but naturally no action in the matter was taken by them. 

When Gordon arrived at Gondokoro in April, 1874, he relieved 
the commandant, Raw’uf Pasha, who proceeded to Khartum. 
The king of Harar, Ahmad, was dead, and had been succeeded by 
one Muhammad, who was extremely unpopular with the people, 
for he had deposed their nominee to the throne, Sitra Amir. The 
people of Harar sent to the Khedive of Egypt, and asked him to 
take over their province, and the task of occupying the same was 
given to Ravv‘uf Pasha. He proceeded to Harar, with a sufficient 
force, and, having taken the country, hanged Muhammad without 
giving him an opportunity of defending himself. 1 

In the same year (1874) the Egyptians found it necessary to 
take possession of the kingdom of Dar Fur, for it had been clear 
for years past that it was impossible to put a stop to th^ slave 
trade so long as slave caravans could pass unhindered from the 
countries near the Equator to Egypt vi<i Dar Fur and KordSfan. 
Dar Fur appears to have been from time immemorial the centre 
of the slave trade, and from about the eighth century of our era to 
have been inhabited by a number of tribes, some of whom were 
partly of Arab descent, and by others whose origin is not clear. 
They were not, however, negroes. The kingdom of D&r Fur 
extended at one time to the Atbara, but the Fung kings of Sennaar 
little by little filched the territory of the Dar Furians until the 
White Nile became the boundary between the two nations* The 
Fling kings were, about 1770, masters of Kordofan, a province of 
Dar Ffir, for a few years, but l)ar Fur proper seems to have been 
always an independent state, and its line of Sultans was unbroken 
for about four hundred years* In 1822 Korddftn was conquered 
by the Defterdar, Muhammad 'All’s son-in-law, who appropriated 
to himself the enormous spoil which he took, and treated the 
fe Slmcair, ci. p. 90. He says ike country was taken Ociober nth, 1675. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


natives* with shameful cruelty, and mutilated hundreds of 
them. 1 lit iSbp IsrmFEl. Khedive of Egypt, decided that the 
lime had come for him to ft*™ the natives some proof of his 
authority over Dir Fir, aud he therefore despatched to the 
Jtutjr al-Ghizdl an officer called Muhammad al-Baliali, with a 
force of Sop men, 400 of whom were B&shfrflzak, or jL Hashi 
Bazfflks.’’ 

Among the great slave-dealers of t)ar FAr at this time was 
Zubt-r ibn Rumania, who traced his descent back to Ghilnim, 
a man of (he Irihe of 'Abbas,, When Zuher understood, for 
what purpose A]- Bahaii had come, he collected an array and 
went against hint, and, by a superior knowledge of the country 
audits methods of warfare, he caught him in an ambush, and 
hunted his camp and completely destroyed his force. After this 
(he fame of ZuLht increased in tile Sudan, and the tribes Rocked 
to him, and for a few years he was the most power fed man in the 
country. In I&73 a dispute broke out between the Egyptian 
Government and the Sultan of Dir h’ftr, which assumed serious 
proportions in 187.J, when the Sildun authorities seized all the* 
slaves in a caravan which had been despatched to Egypt. In 
retaliation the Sulpin raided for slaves certain districts which had 
been leased to Z Liber, and stopped the supply of corn which he 
and Iris fellow" slave-merehanls had been in the habit of obtaining 
from l>Sr Fflr, Zllbtlr, knowing his strength, determined to 
invade DAr Fffr and bring the Sultan to reason, but when the 
Egyptian Government heard of ibis, Isma'il decided to under - 
take the conquest of the country himself, arid (o employ ^ub^r in 
the work. Ztlber was ordered to attack Dar F^r from the south, 
and Ismi'il Ya'kflb FfUM from the north. The Sultan of l>ftr 
Fur and two of his sons were killed in one of tile buttle^ which 
look place soon after, and the country became an Egyptian 
province, Wilber was created a Pasha, but was not satisfied, for 
he wished to be made Governor of the territory which the 
Egyptians had gained chiefly by his skill and goodwill.. He 
went to Cairo to urge his claims, hut he was " detained " there* 

4 t'u-i an account of bis aem, ke« Fedtorick, Egypt* ii»t Sot* dm and Ctmitvl 
Afrtfa. p- a? ? (f- 

Gleichen. Anglo-Egyptian p. IJft. 
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GORDON IN THE SUDAN 


until the end of 169$ ; he now lives al Geilt on the Mile, about 
thirty mites north of Khartum.- 

Meanwhile Gordon had Iwen working very hard, and had made 
the effect of his influence and personality fell all over the countries 
on the W liite Nile. On September nth, about twenty-five shvkhs 
from the region of Gondckcro came ami did homage to him, 
Striking example of the belief which the natives had at that time 
in him. He established a post on the Sobat, and stalions at 
Naser, ShAmbi, Makaraka, IJor, Latukii, Ladb, Reggfif, Dufill 
(Ibrahimlyn'l, Fatiko, and ITiwffa., His measures for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade were vigorous, and his officer, Yusuf 
Iluv, Governor of FashOda, intercepted a convoy of 1,600 slave-H, 
and irjo head of cattle, VA lien Gordon Left Cairo in March, 
18.74, hu took with him (he infamous slave-dealer Abtl Sn‘tid Al- 
‘AkJd, J who had gone to Cairo to complain that Maker had 
ruined his business* When they arrived at Gondokoro Gordon 
gave him a [josition of trust, and Set him over other slave-dealers, 
rto doubt thinking that lie would not do any mischief whilst lie 
himself was hear. lie was, however, mistaken, for ^ia'ud used 
his appointment (O advance his interests in the slave-dealing 
business, and Gordon was obliged to discharge him promptly. 
How Gordon could ever have employed a man with such a past* 
which was well known to him, passes understanding, and suggests, 
that he Overrated his own powers of discernment- In 1S74 
Slat in Pashi v i si ted the SUdfcn. 1 1 v reached K ha r| 0 m, (wf A swa n, 
Korosko, and Berber, in October, and then went on to the Ntiba 
Mountains, and stayed gome time at I>cl<ui, where there was an 
Austrian Mission. From licit he explored the Naim a and 
K;iJena mountains. He returned 10 Austria tn 1873. 

In 1873 Gordon proposed to the Khedive to establish a station 
at Mombaflia Bay, 250 miles north of Zanzibar/ but IsnuYil 
preferred the mouth of the JGbu River, and fitted out an 
expedition to go there, under the command of McKillnp FasbiV, 

' A noit truertsiiiifi aetaunt at hi* lift;, (hemed or wnucn l>y himself, is 
given ill Shueair'i. Hixtvry of tk$ .Vi.J.j ?j, i||,, p, foil. 

- Gleieben, #p- P/-. p. j 

1 See Sliur.iir, op, nf, iiL, p. 5J, lit, 

* ( 3 ]eic 3 itn, op. o'/., p. 23.7. 












































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


arnl Colonels Ward and Long. This site being found unsuitable, 
McKillop occupied Port Durnfofd and the harbour of Kismayu. 
These places* however, belonged to the Sult-ln of Zanzibar, and 
as the expedition threatened to injure the trade of the mer¬ 
chants of Zanzibar, Great Britain intervened, and sis further 
development was stopped, With groat difficulty Gordon trans¬ 
ported a Steamer to the Lakes, and established stations on the 
west bank of the river; on the east hank the BAri were hostile, 
and at DuhLi a party tinder L fount, one of Gordon's officers, was 
surprised and massacred. Whilst Gordon was in the south the 
Shilluk tribes rebelled against the cruelty and oppression of tlie 
Government, and but for GeSsi’s 1 presence there Eashoda would 
have been lest to Egypt. 

In I&75 a disjmte broke out between the Abyssinian s and 
Egyptians abuut the }wrt of Zijla and the district of Giuda, which 
Kirkman had occupied on behalf of liiug John of Abyssinia. £n 
October Colonel Arendrup, on behalf of the Egyptians, sailed to 
Map&w'a, marched to Giuda and took possession of it; he then 
advanced to Adua, the Abyssinian capital. King John collected 
i\n army, attacked Arendmp and defeated him, killing i 7 Soo 
men and capturing i.OOo rifles; among the slain were ‘Aralfil 
Bey, the agent of Mtinzinger, and Mun linger himself The 
battle was fought on November nth. IsmViJ promptly gent 
out another expedition, which arrived ai Masaw'a on December 
irth, It was under Rfttib PusM, and consisted of (5,000 meal, 
and with them wereColonel Long and I’ricce Hasan Fftshil. On 
M arch yth, I'SjO, King John attacked the Egyptians at Kur'a. 
fifty-five miles from Masaw r n, and slew SOine 10,000 of them, and 
captured thousands of rifles, and twenty-five guns, and many 
prisoners,* The Egyptian army returned to Cairo in January, 
1S77, After the battle of l£arki, Walda Mikiel laid waste the 
HamUln territory of Abyssinia; this act delayed the peace 
negotiations which were in progress, for King John knew that 
\V":iida Mikael was supported by the Egyptians 

a tica-i] was euiptny^.i ns iatciprsttr to lire British [sr&api Jurin^ Ihc Crinic.tr, 
-uifd joined funeral {ronton j. sinli'in 1-874 : he (tied at Sue- 1 Go A]>nL jUlh. 

I as I, 

a Gteivhea, (if,, p, sjS 5 Shtierir, iii., y. 9;. 
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GORDON IN THE SUDAN 


In March, ihyb, Cessi, by Gordon's order, circumnavigated the 
Victoria Nyanza., and found it was I40 miles long, and 50 miles 
wide; in July a Steamer Wia put together, wi(h heroic exert inns, 
above 3 >ulili bails, and a passage cleared to the Albert Lake, A 
treaty was made with M’tesa, King of Uganda, and Dr. Emin 
Effendi (Edward Schnitzel) was sent to him as Gordon's 
representative. In October Gordon left the Sfidan in disgust, for 
all his efforts to suppress the slave trade were nullified by the 
resistance of IsmTil Pfah&, the Governor of the Sudan, and 

his lying and corrupt officials. 

In February, I&yy. Gordon was persuaded to return to Egypt, 
arid Ismiibl made him Governor-General of I he Sild^n* and of the 
Equatorial and Red Sea Province, and gave him instructions to 
Suppress the slave trade, to develop Commerce, and to make peace 
with King John of Abyssinia. Gordon went to Ma^awa and 
made an arrangement with Waldl Mi fowl whereby his, raids on 
Abyssinian territory came to an end, and he proceeded to 
Khartum W-i Kasala and Ka-daref. When, he arrived there he 
found that a very serfotia rebellion had broken out in D^r Ffir. 
It was led by Hurun, a kinsman of the late Siilpui of [he 
province, and he was joined by ah the neighbouring sln-khs and 
by «vary one who had a grievance against the Government and 
was interested in the slave trade. The number of men in open 
revolt amounted to many thousands, and Hasan Hilmi, the 
Governor of l>:«r Fur, was unable lo maintain his authority. 
Gordon Went to Bar Ibir jn June, ;md learned chat the province 
of Ifotir-at-Ghuzat was also in revolt, and that Sulvniwu, the son 
of Zubdr, had collected a large number of men and was ready (o 
attack any force which the Government might send into the 
country. In July Harfin retreated before Gordon to Tiira, 1 and 
when a month later he went to Dnra, he found there SulAmln and 
made him return tobhakka. Two months later Gordon went to 
Shakka, the chief centre of the slave trade, and sent Suk-nuuu to 
the Bahr al-GhiutM. 

Thus, for the tinn?, the slave trade was broken up. 

Wildi Mifo'wl was giving trouble, and Gordon wished So seize 
him and send him lo Cairo. At the end of 1S77 Gordon visited the 
1 Hoc Gleichen, a/L fit n p, tyt L Shucaif, ^ tit., I1L, p. 93. 
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Red Sea provinces* rmd from 7 M a wen (on to El arar. 11 ere he foy n d 
(hat the Governor, Rawuf FfoM, had ruled Hie people in a cruel 
fashion, and that he was a slave-dealer oil a large scale ; he there¬ 
fore promptly dismissed him. In March, iKjS, Wald a MSkftSl 
attacked Kas Biryon, the commandant of the Abyssinian 
frontier, and defeated and killed him, and succeeded in obtaining 
possession of Gordon's letters to the Rag, wherein his views about 
Walda Mikael were expressed. Osniiin Pigh't, one of Gordon’s 
Officers,, supplied him with ammunition, and the Minister of War 
ill Cairo wrote and congratulated W&lda Hfk6#L on his victory 1 
Sine months later Waldft Mikael made big submission to King 
John, which was accepted. 

Notwithstanding that most of Gordon's time and attention 
was occupied in keeping the peace. Such as it was, in the Sudan, 
he managed to consider matters of commercial and practical 
Utility, Among (lies* was the scheme for uniting the Sudan with 
kgypt by :l railway, 1 he scheme was art old one, which W8& 
proposed So far beck as 1S57 by Sa'id Fiihfi, nnd (ho route was 
surveyed by Mougcl Bey, the builder of the barrage north of 
t.aino. In 1^65 the country was examined by Messrs Walker 
and Bray, Einl the railway was not begun. Subsequently Isma'll 
ordered a line to he laid from Haifa to tile South, but after about 
fifty miles had been laid, at n cost of £450,000, the scheme was 
stopped. Gordon wished to make a line from Berber to the port 
of Sawitkin, which is the natural outlet for SUdan produce, 
hut the Hliedive would not iisLcu to thu proposal. Meanwhile 
Gordon was doing Splendid work in Suppressing the slave trade, 
for in two months he seized fourteen caravans, and he settled a 
batch of 1,300 of Zubilr’s old slave.Soldiers in a district between 
WadAi ilitd Liar Hr, 

The greatest event of the year 167? was the campaign of 
Gessi against Suli-min, the sen <M ZuWr, who revolted at ihc 
instigation of his father, 1 and seized the province of Baht ul- 
Gha^al. Gordon had long realised that it was hopeless to expect 
any support or help from Cairo, and tie had good reason for 
believing that, in llis inmost heart, [sm^iTs sympathies were with 
his own corrupt officials in the Sftdllt, aild that he regarded him 
1 Slc UI.cilI:uil. eft. rft, t ]*. jji j SJiiiaiir, eft. rti., iii., j?p. 96, 47 ft, 
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GESS1 AND SIJLEMAN 


as an honest but visionary and troublesome reformer. Gordon 
knew too that with the success or failure of £uW& revolt the 
Egyptian Government iu the Sftdan must fall or stand, but I he 
irrupt clique in Cairo which toadied Ismidl understood nothing 
of this, and cared for nothing except their gain and pleasure. 
Count Gleicben aptly points out that at this time Znbtir was in 
Cairo, being treated as an honoured guest, and that Nuhjr 
pjtshft, who was well acquainted with Zubfr'i successes as a 
slave-dealer, actually offered to send him to assist Gordon 3 The 
truth, of course, fo that Ismail was constitutionally incapable of 
seeing eye to eye with the British m the matter of the slave trade, 
and his views about the rights of conquered or dependent people 
w ere fundamentally different from ottrs. 

The rebellion headed by Suhminn had for its object the seizing 
■nl the Sudan., and he and his friends the siftve-dealers had 
arranged to divide the country among themselves. Every tribe 
lent him its support, and sent men, for the Government' of the 
country as administered by the Sud^n officials was most Corrupt, 
oppressive, and abominable ; Its main object seemed to be to fas 
t he irntive out Of existence, Gcs&i left Khartflm in j Illy, 1and 
on Elis way south to Sbmnbi found the slaw.: trade irt full activity, 
the Government Steamers and officials rendering to it every 
facility in their power. From Stuhnhf he went to R umbel, which 
he fortified, and stayed there till November, Here he learned 
that SulAman had surprised and massacred the troops at D£m 
Jtii i>, and that with his army of d,00O men lie was laying waste 
t he count ry i n all three Lions. GessTs force consisted of j ,(h*> men 
and two guns. Gcssi left Kumbek on November 17th, and arrived 
at Wlw, in the province of the Buhr al-Ghodd, on December ytli, 
and established a station there. From this place Sulemiln bad 
carried off io,oqo women and children. Gessi then set out for 
]Jcni Idris, Olid was attacked by Su Ionian ort December a-&th with 
1 0,000 men ; he was " repulsed with great loss after severe fight¬ 
ing." On January 12th, 3 Stb, and 29th, -1S79, SulSmin again 
attacked Gvssi, but he was defeated on each Occasion. On March 
citli Gessi Set fire to Sut&mUn's camp with rockets, and when its 
inmates rushed out Gessi's soldiers fell upon them ; but pursuit 
was out of the question, for Ge&si was short of ammunition. On 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

May i at Ge&si attacked Suit-man's fort, which after three days" 
fighting he captured, with much spoil. Sufoman himself escaped, 
and was pursued hyGessi, but without success. In July he set 
out again m pursuit of the rebel, and was fortunate enough to 
surprise him on tttL- igtlLand to make him lay down his arms 
Fearing that with t h m help of his friends Sullm&n might escape, 
Gessi shot him and ten Other ringleaders, 1 and, with the help of 
the people, he hunted down the other dealers, and broke up their 
parties, and Set the slaves free, Gessi'? activity and boldness had 
enabled him to crush SliI onian’s revolt, and for a short |>eriod 
slave-trad Lug ceased. 

On June 25th, 1879* Ismail Pftsh^- was deposed, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, T&wffk PAshA. In August Gordon arrived in 
Cairo to discuss Abyssinian affairs with the new Khendive, and the 
result was hss mission to Abyssinia- He reached Ma*awa on 
September 6th, and Guta on the 16th, and arrived at i>ahra 
TSbAr, near Gondar, where the king of Abyssinia was staying, on 
October a~th. Here he was detained through [he shilly-shallying 
of King John, hut at length he was allowed to leave, and he 
Started for iCallalxit, meaning to go on to Khartum, Before he 
reached Kalhihat he was arrested by King John s orders and 
brought back through Abyssinia, and he arrived, after much 
privation, at Ma^atv'a. on December Sth, and determined nether to 
return to the stdln. During the second period of Gordon's rule 
in the Sudan many administrative changes had been made, 
Several of the stations occupied by Baker had been given up, and 
the territory of Egypt an the Sudan ceased at the Somerset Nile. 

At the end of 1879 KaW^f PhsM was appointed Governor of 
the Sudtln. It will be remembered that he hud been dismissed hy 
Gordon from the governorship of Harar because he was trading in 
slaves and ill-treating the people- of his province, yet this was the 
man whom the authorities at Cairo entrusted at (his critical 
period with the rule of the Sudan ! Before six months had 
passed the slave-dealers were again active, and, favoured by the 
new Governor at Khartum and his subordinates, raiding began 

1 For ihtif nines, see Shucatr, flp, fif, iii, p. 101 ■ 

■ tie wa> bom in ]$30;md died in 1895 : lit »‘AS [he r-nii of Riiiililm I’ndik 
,L|jd Ijcc-viiif Khedive in ■ IVO,, tneugR lactiirw<f/T w;l» not ;--,ucij unlit [KfiJ. 
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again, and the export of slaves hy the Dar Fur road to Egypt 
■M the cross-country routes to Sawilkin and Mayaw’a went on 
merrily, Gessi, of Course, found his position under Raw'ftf in¬ 
tolerable, and therefore resigned llis office in the Babr al-Ghazal, 
and left Mcshra ar-Ruk for Khartum on September z^th, jSffo. 
His steamer, the Ssriii, was towing boats with 400 men on boarrl, 
and became blocked by the Sudd near Ghalxt Ger Dekka. All 
efforts madu failed to move (he vegetable barrier, food ran short, 
fever killed one hn.Jf of the men, and their dead bodies were eaten 
by the other half. On January 4th, i8Si, Marno appeared in 
the Huntm, and brought food and help, and so saved Gcssi’s 
life. Geasi was succeeded in the governorship bv Luplrna Bey, 
the captain of a Rod Sw, merchant steamer, In id£Ss the slave 
trade was flourishing in the Sfldfin, and SuUtDln’s friends were 
making up for lost time. Simultaneously the Kiidsn was being 
“reorganized on paper" ill Gainey and [he authorities were 
deciding that Li was to be ruled by one governor, assisted hy four 
subordinate governors, mild decreeing that schools and courts of 
justice were to be established there, and making special arrange¬ 
ments for thu suppression of the slave trade! Thus was dust 
thrown in the eye* of European powers. 

In 18&3 "Auo AL-KADkei IJitmy I^M was appointed Governor 
of the S&d&o. 

In USSj ‘Ala Ad-Din Pasha was appointed Governor of the 
SShdUiii. 

In 1884 Gordon IVishh became Governor of the SUdin for the 
second tint'.:. 

In 1899 Lord Ketceiesku became Governor of the Hudin, 
and lie was succeeded in the same year (December jjnd) by 
Ser F. R, Wingate, K.C.B., Pt$hfl. 














































































































CHAPTER; xiv. 
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THE MAHDI IN THE Stfl>AK. 

Teji: folds briefly staled in the preceding pages show dearly that 
in the si-Nty years winch had elapsed since the- occupation of the 
SO din by Muhammad 'Ail in i&zo, the country had been mined 
by had government, e\Ce£S&ive l a sat ion, oppression , injustice, 
bribery, and, above all, by the infamous slave trade, which had 
been more or less aided and abetted by all the Rulers of Egypt, 
Thousands upon thousands of square miles of territory had gone 
out of cultivation, the water-wheels wore broken in many places 
and had been left to rot, and about seven-eighths of the popula¬ 
tion had given up a settled life and become brigands, highway 
robbers, cuttle-lifters, and slave-raiders. From the Equator 
northwards every man was dissatisfied with tile Egyptian 
Government, and the desire for its abolition was boldly expressed 
on all hands, The natives an the towns had just lasted the bless¬ 
ings of Gordon's just and equitable government, and were bccom- 
ins' accustomed to his patient hearing of their petitions, and to 
the sight of the punishment which he meted out with unswerving 
justice to evil-doers, when lie departed, and his place was taken 
by a notorious slave-dealer, whom the Khedive and his ministers 
set oxer their laud. Tile slave-dealing tribes of Arab descent, 
hearing that the Government at Gains talked of the suppression 
of their trade, were read)- to revolt, and when they compared the 
mi taller of the men available for the purpose with that of the 
Egyptian troops, they felt no doubt as to their success, Tlius 
matters stood at the end of ifiyy when Cordon left the ft&ditn. 
All that was wanted to set the whole country in a blue of rebel¬ 
lion was some one person, or an idea round which the elements 
of revolt could crystal] tag, Fate,, or Fort one, su pplied hot h a person 
and the idea; the person was Muhammad Ahmad, and the idea 
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wusoru: which, though thirteen hundred years old among Muslims, 
is ever new to the generation among which it reappears, viz,, the 
regeneration of the Muhammadan Uhl, or religion, by fence of 
arms, 

MuHAMMaIJ All wap, 1 now known as M the Mahdfl,''was bom on 
the Island of l^arar, in the neighbourhood of Uniigola, about the 
year i&y;. his father's name was ‘Abd-Allah, and his mother’s 
JJenab, and he claimed a descent from Arabs who had settled 
in Nubia from the Peninsula of Arabia. His pedigree is thus 
given by Shijcair <iii,, p. 114) ; Muhammad Al-Mahdi, the son of 
'Aibd-Allah, the sou of Alahal, the son of‘Abd Al-Walf, the son 
ol 'Abd-Allah, the son of Muhammad, the Son of J.lagg Sharif, (be 
son of 'AH, the son of Ahmad, the son of 'Ali, the son of jjusab 
An-NubS, the son of Sibr, tile son of Nasr, the sou of l Abd Al- 
Kartin, tha son of iTusun, the son of ‘Aflrt Allah, the son of Negen 
Ad-JJin, the son of 'UthmStt, llie son of Musa, the son of Abu 
AP Abbas, thn Si Ml of Yanas, the son of' U thmAn, the son ofAVItilfc, 
the soil of 'AImI Al-Kiidar, the sen of Hasan the soldier, the son of 
'Aiwan, the son of 'Abd Al-Itaki, the -toil of Sakhra, the son of 
Ya'hOb, the son of l.tasan As-SabG the son of 1 m4m L A|J, the Son 
of Aba Talib. His father was by tra.de a boat-builder, and v, hen 
hard limes came upon him he removed to KharfUm, and settled 
ill Karan, where he died and was buried, leaving a daughter called 
Ntir Ash-Sham, and three sons, vi*., Muhammad, Muhammad 
Ahmad, and I limed. A fourth SOU, ‘Abd-Allah, was posthumous. 
Ahmad’s brothers worked at their father's trade, but X bin ad devoted 
himself to books and learned the Kurifim ift the schools of Karati 
and Khartum. He worked bard, and pleased his instructors, and. 
went to Berber and Studied under the famous Shtikh Muhammad 
Al-Kher. 

BlWi Berber he went to Khartum and studied under Muham¬ 
mad Sharif, an eminent professorof the Saminiyn doctrine, He 
WB modest, intelligent, and devout. At prayer-time he wept 
until the ground about him was moist, and all the time his slilkll 

1 'flit must awnjtlebc aewunt of ihe life ami ItuhiAr of lhis nun is 
eivcii b>- Sir Rv^irt:ilcl Wiiigiilt in hi s- ,1 fshdtttm ytLOild Cllirion . ;i:id (he 
bcsl CMnintnlaritt wliichi (tie reader can have <m both n.rc Kljiinn I'nshirt'-. 
Firt wsd i5w#n/ /w fjif Staton, and OhTWJildcr’s, /Vw Yi-arJ C'i tptiwity fa the- 
Makifi C<mp, 
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was instructing him he sat with bowed head, 1 He became a 
professor of religion in ififsit, and ha I-&JI he and his brothers went 
to live ori Abba Island, in the While Nile, near Kftwa, Here he 
led a life of fasting and prayer, and trained many disciples, and 
all the [icople regarded him as a most holy and learned mart. Mis 
brothers made a good living by bout-building, for there was much 
timber on the island, and they Supplied the wants of A bin ad, 
which were few, for lie lived ill a cave hollowed out in the inud 
lank of the river. 

One day Jiis teacher, Muhammad Sharif, gnve a feast to celebrate 
the circumcision of his sons, and he gave his guests an indul¬ 
gence which permitted them to sing and dunce. Ahmad, bearing 
this, told his audience that no man could forgive sins, and singing, 
dancing, and music were Contrary to God's commands. Tilts* 
words wore reported to Muhammad Shirlf, who promptly called 
Upon his disciple to justify himself. Ahmad humbly asked for¬ 
giveness, but his irate master abused him, aild struck his name 
ofl" the Samiintya, order. Twice after this did Ahmad ask for 
forgiveness, but his master repulsed him on each occasion with 
words of contumely and abuse, Ahmad now applied to the 
Shekh Al-Kurfisbl, who lived at Masai I a mi va, to receive him into 
his order, and this shekh agreed to do SO. Just as Aljnmd was 
starting for Musallamlya, a message came from Ills former master 
telling him to appear before him, and be slmuld receive a full 
pardon, Ahmad declined to do this, saying that he was innocent 
of o(fence, and that he now sought no forgiveness from him. The 
dispute between A^mad and Muhammad bharif created a stir, 
and people's sympathies were with the younger nlan. Numbers 
of men locked to Abbti Island to receive Ins blessing, and nil the 
gifts given to him he distributed among the poor, thus gaining 
a great reputation for seif-sacrifice and piety. He then travelled 
about among the religious folk in fiordifan, and waa everywhere 
received with open arms. He wrote a pamphlet wherein be 
called upon all true believers to help him to purify the religion of 
IslAm, which was becoming debased, and was being flouted by the 
Government officials ; of this seditious work he gave copies to all 
his failhfn] admirers, Besides this, he preached the absolute 
■ Shucaif, <■•/>. itt.y in,, p. 11 5. 
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equality of all men, and the community of all goods and 
possessions, and every man was to become a Muslim under pc nalty 
of death, A programme- of (his kind was certain to he popular, 
and Ahmad knew well the character of the people |o whom he 
preached. His social position was good, for he had married 
daughters of several of the chief liakkam (Hiiggarai sh£-khs, and 
these connect ions gave him many friends. 

Exactly when the idea Caine to hirn is not known, but in i$So 
Ahmad seems to have made up hi* mind to personate the Mahdi, 
W'ho according to Muslim tradition was to appear in the year of 
the Hijra i.iao, i.e,, A.D. Early in 18&I lie had a serious 

quarrel With the Mudlr of KasInMa as to the taxation of the dis¬ 
trict, and, knowing the feelings of the people, lie openly defied 
him. In May, iSSi, he took counsel with his co-religionists, and 
in August following, during the Ruinat^n fast, lie boldly and 
publicly declared himself to be the Muhdl, whose advent was 
awaited, and he promised to purify the religion and to right all 
wrongs, and to abolish the Government with its Iniquitous system 
inf oppression and taxation. He would. first take the Sudan, then 
Egypt, and finally he would go and (bund a kingdom ut Mekka 
which should last one thousand years. The Mahdt was at this 
time forty years of age, i.e, r the same age as the Prophet when he 
declared his mission. 

When Kavruf Pasha beard of the Mahdr* proclamation he 
sent Abu SaTid, with 2UO soldiers and one gun, to Abba Island to 
bring hint to Khartum, On their arrival, a member of the force 
Called "All Effrndl shot a villager by mistake, whereupon the 
people rushed on (lit; soldiers and massacred about l.|0 of them, 
and the rest with difficulty escaped to their boat. The Mahdi 
was now a rebel, and lie was prudent enough to withdraw to the 
south of Kordaffln, beyond Gebei Takala to Gebcl Kadir ; but he 
also took, care to send out everywhere reports of hi^ victory over 
the Government troops. 1 

On December ^th, rfiST, Etullld Bey, the Mudir of EVshMa, 
collected -Jckj soldiers and 1,000 Shi I inks, and Set out to attack the 
Malldi at Gebcl Kadir; with him was tlie slave inspector Burghoff- 
He reached the- Mabdt’s position on the 9th Jit day'll, a rid his nu n 
1 S| W Slatia, Firt *nd JaW, p. (Ji : Stioair, *>. fit., iii„ p. ijft 
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seeing- wells rushed to drink; whilst thus scattered the Mahdi:’* 
men fell on them, and killed Kashid and Berghoff and nearly sill 
their followers, Thiu news of the defeat spread far and wide in 
the Stidftn, and all the trills m Dfo’ Fur, Kordufon, Seminar, anti 
in the Eastern Desert between Berber and the Red Sea were In 
revolt. Raw'd! Pftshu then collected a force of 4,000 men, which on 
March iSth, rtiKi, tinder the command of Nwlnir l Vis hi Yfisuf, at 
out for the Shill uk country. It readied K&wa, stayed there for 
several weeks, and did nothing 3 Seeing that the troops were at 
Kawa, Ahmad Al-MakiUhif, a relative of the Mahdi, besieged 
Sennaar with 1,000 of the Hnkkiira; the siege waft raised by 
Sfilil.i Bey after si tierce light. The enemy retreated to Kark^g, 
and a few week?, later defeated a force Knit against them at 
Masalkmlya. Meanwhile Raw'iif l^sllii had been recalled and 
had gore to t'airo, arid the government of Khartum was carried 
on by Giegtcr PStshii, the head of the telegraph department, until 
the arrival of 'Abd Al-Kldtt, ilie new governor, on May lith, 
t^Sz.. On the 3rd of May Giegfcr Flslui marched against the 
Btiltfnra on the Blue Nile, and defeated them at Abu l.larar, and 
on the 2:5th he gained another victory over them at Sennaar, 
He then returned to Khartum, In June the Mahdi, whose 
followers had Ircgun to invest A|-Ob&), Surprised and routed 
Vusuf PAsha, (Governor of IViihAda, near Gehel Kadi r, and took 
all his arms and ammunition, and a large quantity of stores. 
Soon afterwards the Mahdt captured Shall on the White Nile, 
and put all the males to death 1 and on July soils he destroyed a 
force of 1,1100 Egyptians in 3)Ar FAr. 

In August the Mahdi found that he was master of throe 
armies, 1 hut his troops were defeated at Bits, Al-Obed was 
re vie! nailed, and in a battle fought at Duwdm on thu adlh he 
lost 4,500 men. Early in September the Mahdi led a force in 
person against Al-Oblcl, and each of his three attacks on tile 
4th, 5th, Lndbth respectively, was repulsed. His loss was about 
iO f 0uO killed, and his prc&lige Suffered, for no force led by Inin in 
person had hitherto been defeated. About this time "Ali Bey 
Suth, with 3,000 troops,, marched to the relief of Dara, and 
engaged (lie enemy twice; the iirst time he was successful, and 

1 CIciclicTiiC^ 1 - tit., p. 1 j4, 
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the second lost 1,130 men. In October (he Mahdi besieged Al- 
Ob-rt and Dan, and "Abd Ai K lder, the Governor of the Sudan, 
telegraphed to Cairo for \ 0,000 men ■ in December Colonel 
Stewart was. sent to Khirtum to make a report on the situation. 

On January 5th, iKffj, Ham fell,, and on the iyth Al-Ob^t) 
also, and S,ow men, and tides, arms and ammunition, live guns, 
and jT 100,000 in specie fell into the baudsoF the Mahdi, who took 
up his residence in the Government House at AhObf-d. On 
February zg|h "Abd al^ldcr fought \hniad Al-Makfishif near 
Sennaar, and defeated him, and killed 2,000 of his men; on 
March 41b the rebel was attacked by Hal ill Aglifi, who defeated 
him and slew 547 of his men, 'AtHl AbKider was now 
superseded and 'Ala Ad-Din IVisli’i became Governor of the 
Sfrdan, En response to 'Abd Al-Kiider's appeal for 10,000 men, 
Hicks Pasha mas sent td Khartum, rru Sawnkin and Berber, with 
10,000 untrained Egyptians, 3tic! he arrived on March 4th. 
Hicks left Khartum on April 3rd for Kiwa r with about 5,000 
men, and on the 39th he was attacked near Marabia by Ahmad 
Al-Makib hif, with 5,000 men : the rebel commander was defeated 
with great loss, and shun On September rjlh, Hicks left 
Khartum with about 9,000 men, 5,500 camels, 500 horses, and 
20 guns for Duwvm, which lie reached on the zoth. He marched 
on Al-Ob&J, mi Kln'ir Abu l.liibl, according to 'Ala .Ml-Din’s 
recommendation, and arrived at Shfttt on the 24th. Meanwhile 
the Mahdi had collected some 40,000 men whom he had made to 
camp in the forest of Shefcan* Hicks left Shatt on the zklh, and 
wandered on through a waterless country of which he knew 
nothing. His guides led him astray near Kasghil, and then ran 
away, He wandered about for three days and three night*, 
suffering greatly front thu want of water, anti then entered the 
forest wherein the Mahdi's men were. 1 Here, on November 5II1, 
the enemy fell upon Hicks anti his troops, and slaughtered 
men and animals mercilessly; only about 500 escaped, 
death. Hicks and llis Staff made a brilliant charge, and 
died lighting tike men. The effect of this victory was to 
make the Mahdi master of all the Sudin south of Kharfftm, and 

v fop tlie suppled El inti ary of ilirfcs's Army, >w Wingate, Mtfkdt WfM, 
P- $49- 
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Kl,i now 31,000 rifles stud 29 {funs at his disposal!, with 
ammunition, Stores, speck, Ac, And men all over the SUdfoi 
believed chat Mohammad Ahmad was indeed the Uahdi, whose 
advent t radii it U 3 had foretold, 

Early in ifkS^ 1 She in Pilshil was ordered to nominate a local 
Suiting King of Dir FOr, and to retire on Lfongolu e& Kaja 
It will be remembered that in 18&Z, after he had twice defeated 
Madibbo at fiigelrla Iiwr Dir a, he retired to AhFSsher to 
concentrate his forces. In iSBj ho fought twenty-seven actions 
in his province, btil little by little his men deserted him, arid when 
the remainder heard of the annihilation of Hicks's army. Slat in 
found that the only coarse open to him was to Surrender; this he 
did at Dura in December, 1883,' He was then sent to Al-Ob^lt 
under the name of s Abd Al-Katfor, and thence to Umm Dunroin 
(Omdurman), where be remained a prisoner until his escape in 

1 ^ 5 - 

About (he middle of itfSj Osina ri Diknagathered togellier thu 
lladanduwa and (he BishurE and Other tribes of the Eastern 
Desert, find they revolted against the Government to such 
purpose that by December the Egyptian garrisons of Hinkiit, 
Ka&aEa, Kadfoef, K :dl:.ib‘i E, d(C-, were in their hands. In Octoljer 
and November parties blended for SinkSt and Tatar were cut 
off. and ort December and about ~oo men were annihilated near 
Tamanib, In the Baljr al-Gliaziil, Jflnlfl. Shekh of the Din has, 
rebelled at Liffl on August iSth, iSfc, on behalf of the Mahdt ; 
towards the end of the year Lnplon marched ,'Lgainst him and 
defeated him with great slaughter at Tetgona. Early in ig8 3 
jan^t returned to Liffi and, was again beaten 3 hul in September 
lie attacked Rutfai L Agb&, an officer of Lupton's, at Dembo, and 
massacred hint and all his men. The whole Dtnka tribe then 
revolted, and Lupron had to retreat to Hem Zubdr; after August 
15th he was isolated. 

After the annihilation of Hicks's army it was decided to abandon 
the Sudan, for the simple reason that Egypt could neither produce 
*31 army, nor pay for one, which should be strong enough to 
Crush the revolt in the Sfidmi. The various Egyptian garrisons 
scattered throughout th« country had, of course* to be withdrawn, 

1 Cteiche-u, tpi £it., p. 355. ■ Sec Shucair, ep. (&., iiL, p. E fi ? , 
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and the man chosen by the authorities to perform thin work was 
General Gordon. He left London on January rJffh, i-KS-j, and 
reached Berber, viA Korosko and AbD llamed. on February nth ; 
he was accompanied by Colonel Stewart, who had been made his 
Deputy-Adjutant-General. At Berber In: issued the decree 
authorising the evacuation of the Sfkdln, wKich it is said 
astonished the Mu.dlr, Huhi-ii PtLshii Khalifa, and practically 
scaled Gordon's own fate- Gil the lE?th Gordon arrived at 
Khartum, and- the townsmen welcomed him. The enthusiasm 
was great at his assumption of power, at his remission of past and 
reduction of future taxes, and it lasted about nine days*' Sihmi 
after his arrival Gordon isstted a proclamation to tile people, in 
which he said :— 

■ - ■ <L 1 al?o give you the right to keep the slaves in your 

H service without any interference from the Government or any^ 
" l>ody else , , . , " 

fl Whereas rny sinCcrcst desire is to adopt a Course of action 
*' which shall lead to the public tranquillity, and being aware with 
“ what regret you have regarded the severe and Stringent measures 
** which have been taken hy the Government for the suppression 
"of the traffic, and the seizure and punishment of id concerned 
(< in the slave trade, as provided by the convention and by the 
" decrees, I therefore confer upon you these rights: fhal hence- 
Hl forth 3lo one shall interfere with your property3 that who¬ 
mever has slaves in his service shall have lull right to their 
*' services and full control over them without any interference 
“ whatsoever.' 1: 

When the lirst enthusiasm was over the people of Kh:ir(imi 
began to consider Gordon's position. He was Governor of the 
Sftd&n, hut he had no army, he forgave everybody, he freely 
remitted taxation, and he gave his support to ihy slave trade, 
which in yi-ars past hu hod done $0 much to crush, What did it 
all mean ? Then men remembered that Cairo had been taken 
possession of hy the British, who had determined to abandon the 
Sudan, and they wondered when their country had been castoff 
by Egypt who was torulc it- Gordon announced that the Sdd&n 
was now an independent kingdom, with himself as the Govemor- 
J Wingate, Ma&Jihat, p, 109, * iit'rf.! Appendix io bu*ik v. r p. $51. 
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General, but no one ill KharfQm regarded tho man who had 
permitted Cessi tu shoot SnlemAn, Zuhift, son, and had dismissed 
iTi disgrace Raw'll! Pistil, the Governor of Harar, for sla™- 
dcaling, and had liberated thousands of slaves, as the permanent 
Governor of the country, the- chief industry of which had, for 
thousands of yeare, consisted of slave dealing and stave-raiding. 
Nor had the tribes between the White and Blue Nile* and the 
Ga'alhi Arabs between Berber ami Khartum a different opinion, 
and they remembered that it was Gordon who issued the ed ict to 
eject the Geltabas frtffll the Southern districts, and that as a result 
of this drastic measure many of tile people had not only lost 
fathers, brothers, and sons, but bad beer. reduced to beggary* 
" Were they," Slat in pertinently asks, “ likely to forgive Gordon 
tins i ” 1 Gordon's jKisdiion wan an impossible one, ami the 
authorities had Knt him to do a tiling which was, for him. 
impossible. Neither the British nor the Egyptian Government 
realised how serious the situation was, and even Gordon htmself 
appears to have underrated the strength and extent of the 
fanaticism which produced the rebellion, and to have overrated 
3i i ^ ability to cope with it. 

Me appointed the Mubdl Sul^An of Konttlun by proclamation, 
and sent him some very fine clothes and a loiter asking for (ho 
release of all prisoners, Hut the Mahfli was already dt facto 
master of all the country son(b of Khartum, and had tens of 
thousands of fanatical followers ready to light for him to the 
death, whilst Gordon entered Kbartfim -,h ith merely a small 
bodyguard, 1 The Mahdi knew well that Gordon could not take 
from him by force of arms what he had obtained, and when he 
wrote back to him lie advised Gordon to surrender and save his 
life, This incident is both ludicrous and pathetic, and illustrates 
Gordon^ attitude towards the rebellion. 

In a very short time tile natives made up their minds that 
Gordon was merely a Stop gap, and they began to consider who 
was to be their head after his departure. There was only one 
man whom the tribes admitted to be fit to hold his office, and 
that man was tile notorious Zuljer i and If was for him that they 
clamoured, Gordon agreed, with tliem, and asked (he authorities 
1 fir* anrf Smmd. p. p. rfii 
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to send Zuber up lo Khartum to take over from him the title in 
lliu SQd&n i hu request was, however, refused on the ground 
thul lie had been a sia ve-dealer; therefore Zubin wag kepi ill 
Cairo. When the people in Kharffon learned the decision of the 
Government, they were much disappointed, and shrkh after 
she kb began to demand that Khartum should l>c handed Over to 
him, 1 hereupon Gordon hired (he forts with soldiers, and made 
ready for war. On March i6th he huanfed a fight, but his men 
“ ran like hares and were massacred " P i a week later the " Bashb 
Baaouks " refused to obey orders, and were promptly disarmed. 
On March toth the Mahdl called on Gordon to surrender, and 
■sent him as a present a suit of Lforvish apparel, which consisted 
of a ewu, an overcoat, a turban, a cap, ft girdle, and bead*, and 
invited him to come Out to him at once wearing this Suit. Gordon 
called a council to consider this summons, 1 and it decided to 
trust Gordon and resist; and Gordon, accepted tire trust, lie 
was never allowed to leave Khar|0lm, and even on the most trifling 
boat journey he was always accompanied by vigilant townsmen, 1 
whose fttish he had become. 

Meanwhile Colonel VMen tine liaki-F hftd set out in January to 
relieve Tokar, with j.Joo men, but on February 4th at At Tob he 
w-as attacked by 1,200 Arabs; his men literally ran away, arid us 
tlrey J11 ink- no resistance 2*390 of them were stain. Baker and 
his Officers escaped with difficulty, but 3,000 Titles and four Krupp 
guns foil into the hands of the enemy Four days later Tawflfc 
ftnd his men fought their way out of SinkiE, and they were all cut 
to pieces. General Graham was then sent to relieve Tdkar with jl 
B ritish force of 4,00c men ; he defeated the rebels at At-Teb on 
January 29th. and again on March ijjth a! Tamil, In April 
Kfuliref surrendered to the forces of the Muhdt; on the at St of the 
sunfc month Karam-Allah,* the Amir of Ha.hr al-GIlazul, foreed 
Lupton Bey to surrender. Lupton was given a new name. ‘Abd- 
Allah, and sent to Oindurinan, where he died on July 17th, tMStS, 
On May aoth Berber was attacked, and, after some resistance, 

1 A ir.inataiiee tof ihc deci^meni is gjiven by Wingme, Mtkdtit*, p. u. if ■ 
for ihe Arabtt lest, see Sliiifair, ep, rit* iii„ p, ;iCk 

Winkle, .VAlAVlM, ft. Jit. 

J He n-ja cskuiuI .e Al-Fi^fer by J AH LHuir in 190.3 ; Gkichfn, tp.cif., 
p- *59. 
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surrendered. On the 3 “th Karan-Alllb Called -on Emin lley It 
LSttii to surrender, bur he held on to bis post, although hi* men 
were very greatly disaffected. Emboldened by his capture of 
Berber, Haddai marched into the Dongola province, where, 
however, he was defeated in July at Dehlji and Tam. On 
September is| Mustafa Ffishl Y 4 war, rite Mudtr of Don^ola, with 
400 men, attacked Hddti and Muhammad Mahmud, and their 
3,000 men, and defeated them with great slaughter; both leaders 
were [filled in the battle. 

Irt the interval the British Govern neat had decided to send 
out a Gordon Relief Expedition, and to Lord Wolselcy was given 
the command of it; be arrived at Cairo on September yth, and 
the expedition concentrated eventually at korti in December, 

Towards the cud of August Gordon felt that the time had come 
t*> strike a blow at his enemies, who were hemming him in mere 
closely each day. and on the 29th and 31st, bin. " lighting Pasha,' 1 
Muhammad ‘Alt FAshd,set out for the Blue Nile with a large 
force. He defeated 'Abd aLKAJer at Geref, and Shtth Al- 
'OMd It l.lalftiya, and gained two brilliant victories. Oil 
September 4th, however, the Shckh AVObcd fell upon his forces 
at L'rnm Dubbiiu at dawn, when they were tired and in disorder, 
for they had lost their way and bad been wandering about all 
night, and Muhammad ‘ALi and 800 of bis men wexe tut down, 
and t)ho Remington ritlus fell into the hands of the enemy." This 
disaster took place: about twelve miles to the east of the town of 
Al-Elalun on the Blue Nile, a few miles above tioba, and was the 
more heart-rending became it happened after the brave JL fighting 
Pasha" had gained a third victory at L El:iftm. After this defeat 
Gordon believed his position to lie, humanly speaking, desperate, 
and lie despatched the steamer 41 Abbas" to Cairo’ with Colonel 
Stewart, Hethm, Power, and a bodyguard of Greeks on board. 
The steamer left on September iotli, and was allowed to proceed 
safely so far as Habba in the Fourth Cataract, where she arrived 
on the 18th. Here the steersman rail her ort a rock, and she 
sank, hut Stewart and hi-: companions managed to laud. They 
enter'd a neighbouring village, and, having Ijeen invited into (lie 

‘ \V-in^aLt, Mtthrliiifu, p. ij? ; ShlKair, ep, {it., iiii., p. zji. 
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house of S13Ismail wad Nahnfm to drink coffee and to discuss the 
bite of camels, were murdered,. The Arabs who murdered tile 
parly were collected by FaVri wad Uthmfin, a blind man, and 
Suteman. wad Kamr, (he Shokh of the Monasir Arabs, assisted 
them. After I he murder of Stewart and his party, another body 
of Arabs attacked the crew of the steamer, and only thirteen of 
them escaped. 

Ort September 26th Gordon sent three steamers under the 
command of N'aslii Pashii to meet the British Expedition, hut 
this they did not do until January list, when they met the 


Desert Column near Matanima, The steamers were the Tttak- 
af fr a P I be Bardttt, the J/rwfrd nr, and later they were joined by the 
.ifljfrr. On October 10th news was received at Shendf of Stewart's 
death, and a steamer wuS sent to Khartum to inform Gordon, 
Tile steamer returned to ShcndE, and the attack on that town by 
Gordon’s men went on feir three months. Meanwhile nothing 
was heard of the British Expedition, and the hearts of men in 
Khartum grew sick at the delay. After the disaster at 'EJafun 
the inhabitants “ fe:IJ into despair and distress, and wept for their 
S-tate," and RtirdAnf Hey 3 says that Gordon wept with them; it 

1 Qvftnt by Wingne, MnAJiism, ]?. tfij RT. 
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THE HCVI'TIAX SI'DAN 


w *s " the first and last Jjme J ever saw Gordon Pasha in tears.” 
The day after the defeat the Mahdf sent ‘AW Ar-Ka^min an- 
Nagrtim' with iq.ooo men to Kulak a In, mid called ujion every 
tribe to send mm to besk-ge Khartum. They did his bidding, 
and began to bomhard the town from aLI sides. IJiit Guidon had 
no fear, arid one even mg when his friend Bdrdftni suggested that 
he s-KoliL d have hose? of sand placed in the windows to stop the 
bullets, he wag enraged, and at once had a Lantern which would 
hold twenty-four candles brought to the room. He and Eds 
friend tilled its sockets with candies, and 11t them, Gordon 
then said, " hen God was portioning out fear to all the people 
in the worldi at lust it tame to my Itim, and there was r.o ft;it* 
kft to give me . go, tell nil the people in Nharpini [imr Gordon 
“fears nothing, tor f.im3 has created him without tear."' On 
November uth a fierce light between Gordon's men and the 
rebels took place, and the latter tost heavily. After the fight the 
rebels built forts between Qmdurmin and Kharlftm, and bom¬ 
barded the latter town £on e biliously, 

Gii Dcfitmber ?b(h a hivvr Column left Korci under General 
ISirrle, with orders to- push 011 to Abu Ijamed, and two days later 
a Desert Column Eft the same place to occupv Gakdi'd Wells. 

On January jell. 1665, Tara k-Allah, the brave commandant of 
Orndurmin, was obliged to surrender, and all Is in men were 
taken prisoners. Thereupon the rebels began to Cut off all supplies, 
from Khartum, and men began to starve. The crops on Tuti 
Island were sown and reaped under the tire of (tie puns from the 
fort! They produced 300 ardtis of coni (the ftrdf&=$\ bushels, 
or JOO pounds I, and each ardeb Gordon bought for £lZ. When 
this corn and the biscuits were eaten, |lie town was carefully 
searched. but very little corn was found, A receipt was given to 
every rnan from whom com was taken. Then men ate dogs, 
donkeys, skins of animals palm fibre, and gum. The soldiers 
stood bkr- Jogs of wood on the fortifications and tEtc corpses of 
civilians filled the s| reel A Then t he cat lie. 26 an i mats in all, were 
killed, and their flesh distributed among the soldiers, 

On January nth tin: Desert Column left Gakdiil Wells, idoo 
strong, and on the lylh it engaged a force of it,wo Dervishes at 
Abii fleh 1 “ Abb Klua }, which it defeated with great slaughter. 
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HEATH Or CDItJKJX 


On cite mth it fought another battle at Aba Khrug. and on that 
day Sir Herbert Stewart was mortally wounded. 

On January 20th the rebels Fired a salute of tor guns, pretend- 
nig that they hud beaten the British, but Gordon wa& not deceived. 
On the 24th Sir C. Wilson left Gubat with two of Gordon s 
Steamers which had arrived on the 2ist at Mat amnia. Meanwhile 
in Khartum the arrival of the British was expected, "but as day 
by day passed/' «ys BftrdJrrf 1%, ** and we neither saw nor 
heard anything of ihcm, we began again to despair, Gordon 
Pasha used to say every day, ‘They must come To-morrow,' 
HH but they never came." On the following Sunday, January 
J^th, Gordon observed (lint 11 great commotion was taking place 
at Kalakala, and he felt sun: that ;m attack on the town was 
imminent. He Summoned Ilk friends, and through Girytgfe 
begged them to make a stand for the last time, for he had no 
doubt that in twenty-four hours tile British would Come, lie iva- 
too much agitated to address his friends himself, and he felt that 
all the town was now believing that lie bad told [hem lies when 
he said the British were Coming. ISurdani saw him after the 
meeting, and notes that the distress and anxiety of the last few 
months had turned his hair a J ' snowy white.” [f only a couple of 
English soldiers of the advancing force “ could be paraded about 
” the lines of Khartum," tic used to Say, “ I should not fear the 
“enemy’sattack.” Gordon sat writing (ill midnight, and then by 
down tp deep, but was awakened between 2 and 3 a.m. by the 
cries of the 50,000 Arabs, who had crept across the parapet 1 and 
over the filfed-np ditch into the town. 

For an hour he kept up a hot lire on them, but it was useless to 
stay the horde which thronged to the palace, He then left the 
roof and went to his room, and having changed his sleeping 
apparel for liis white uniform, fie stepped out at tile head of the 
staircase. Here four men, Taha Shahhl, Ibrahim Abii Shariah, 
Ej. 1 mad Wad Ahmad, and a certain Dongnliiwi, rushed towards 
him as he stood in “a Calm and dignified manner, his Left hand 
‘Testing on the hill of his sword” He asked, “ Where is 
Muhammad Alpnad ?" Sluliin attacked him, at once with tile 
words, u O cursed one, to-day is thy day ” {i.e„ thy time luilil come), 

:l Ohivr.tldcT, Ten Ywt' CdftrVity^ p. 1 54 
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NIK EGYPTIAN SI’DAN 


rtiid pUtncsd his Spear info his body. Gordon, it is said, mode a 
postil^ of scorn with bis right hand, and turned his back, where 
lie received another spear wound, which made him full forward, 
anti probably Caused Ins death. The other three men rushed on 
hill) and hacked at him with their swords, artel he mast have 
died in a few seconds.- 1 Gordon had a revolver in hi# hand, but 
he offered no resistance, and did not fire a shots His head was 
cut off at once 1 and sent to the Mabdi, and his body was draped 
down the stairs into the garden r and stripped, and it lay there 
naked for some time; many Arabs, came and plunged their spears 
into it. The head was I a ken over to Omdmmfth and shown to 
SLalin Pistol 1 by Shfltta, a black soldier; it was afterwards fixed 
between the branches of a tree and ail who passed by cursed it, 
and threw stones at it. His body was finally thrown into a well y 
1 Mhtitor Bey, (tuned by Wingjiie. MaAdt'/tMi. p. i?i, 

- A wholly dilfereni version gf Gordon's death is. jfiveii In- Rmfcld in his A 
Prisoner cf f/te Khalifa. It reads: " f l3ylk? time Cordon had slipped into hist 
'"fl-ld wrge, or stink (wettl SuiL, null taken hii anwrd and revolver, the advanced 
' Dordahes w«e *Jrady surruundinj 1 the Pabee. Orereo airig the guards, a 
"mah ivii* made up (he stairs, add Gordon was met leaving his rOOdt. A 
”small spear *** til rem it, which wntitidkd him, bill very slightly, an lhe kfl 
"■ sIuAilikr. AImhi befort the Dcrvislits Ime* tkat »n happening Lhitc of 
" Lhom Jay fend. and one wounded, Ganinn'* feel; itic remainder fled. 

11 Quickly relofldme his reaver, Cardan made far she ^r the flairs, and 
’’again drove the refcnesiblinjj Dervishes off. Dareing bae-V | D reload. he 
- received a slab in hi ■ left shoulderebt*de froiti a Tfervivh cwticeafed mtirvd the 
■"corridor dorr, and, on machine; Elic steps the third time, he received i pbltil 
■‘ shot and apeuf-woaiiait m Jti* n^hr breast, and ihen, great stddier at, he was, 
tie rt)ae a Irani alravc himself, With hit life's Memd, J»ilring frtrn his hreasi— 
’‘Tint his baefc, renwmbuf—he faugh! his way step by Step, kicking frtnn htt 
" p^th the wounded and dead DtoiihH ; . , , and as he w.is passing through 
■‘ the dMfViy lending mitt :h,c courtyard another concealed Lfe-msh almost 
“ severed his leg with a single fetovr. Thin tendon fell." 

1 According io an authority quoted hy 5 (niMir{iii. K p. 199.) |hc actual murderer 

of Gordon v,,r, Muhammad Niihawi SI ,-kh ibn Garar. 

+ fsft tirtit i'ltiprsf, |i. 3441. 

* An eye.* hues-, who visiLtd ihe palace afict the IDbider nf Gcfljud vavs he 
>aw his headless body, snared wills hlimd, lying at the Amt of the aunrs. He 
went upstair*, and passing lliree dtad bodies unlered Gr-u < kuM office, whcreiii 
|;e also tnoit hLs mr.il v, aod saw On the lalfe a pine tv iLh coaked eggs On il, a 
tin of preserved meat wiili a fogi in it, a small spoon, ;im! another plate with 
pieces Ol Sugar on il. He neKL weai into hii ljcdioom And saw elnlhes hanging 
up over his bed, and loohin^-Klaiies, and his portmanteaus standing by the 
walls. (Shut ;dr. <>p (il., iii., p. atyj-.) 
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FAU. OF KHARTUiM 




al Khartum. Gordon was rn-iiTxicrcd shortly before sunrise on 
Monday, January sbth, 1SS5. 1 

l bn a died Oiac of the greatest of HritaLn s sorts, and it ivas it 
common saying among Muslims. - Had Gordon been one of us he 
“would have been a perfect snail [ " His bravery, generosity, ant| 
self-sacrifice won the admiral ion of his bitterest enemies/ We 
have it plainly stated by Sir Reginald Wingate, 1 i lie greatest 
living authority on Sudan affairs, that the fall of Kfoftrt« m was not 
caused by treachery m the besieged, nor by the stratagems of the 
besiegers, but llirougii Starvation and Long neglect. Only the 
cruet river filled the ditch which protected the town with mud. 
and then ebbed away. Over this swarmed the MahdE's men, and 
nothing could stop them. Help was at hand, only one short 
hundred miles away—but hunger and despair decided the issue." 

I-or some time past Gordon has been the subject of much cri¬ 
ticism ; 1 some of it is friendly, but a great deal of i t is of a decidedly 

1 He *as born on Jarn^T iJhh, iS^, m We^lm-lch. 

1 Otlf'ivj-ilifer, Tin Knarr' Cfl/toWfr, p, [69. 

1 Makffitm r p i JA * jbiJ., p. ,h> ? . 

* tampare the following from Sir Auckknird C-alvia'a Tks Making «/ : 

Pl^- M ff. On helNTuary Slh Cordun WlejfMjilitijl Ihu ttrturily in ihe 
Sfltlan n uukl \x rc-tnmi in 1 motnli (p. 69), On (he i Sih he praptued Ihai 
iul^r ahivuld he nude Govefnar-ticnerji!, and a K.C VLti, (p, Jj), Gonbn 
reversed die orfer of hs instrur(fens, and instead eJ arranging far the 
evjiciiarioij of the tlgyptian, Iraaps, urged that Eke MBhdtslUKid be ” wn^H,h«l 
up ■ p. 73 Jl ti,,-.L,,iL fui (he first Hint :r.L-|.,-.l -h|, M ( : ,M1 ivhnn hr ...rived 
at Khartuivi. P rein, that likie lie voulenckij chat CvacuaLiun i*a^,.-( misiake, xrd 
should be jWS(]>:i5icd unliJ Ike JCj-vpqi?,n Government destroyed Line anlknHly 
vfhieh had superseded iH gwa, Ele rcsoLved lt> vrreck that iiuLhontv (p, j^ 
If die policy of evacuation were indited an he would ntiign, ami on March 15th 
he decided to remain (jjl 75J. i he 33 iiiish Govertunem; and their Eiko>- over, 
euciina-ud Eheinlluence which Ihe laLtet eiMild ciceresie in rhe cban[;tKi tonditieas 
nFike Slid An, “Gordon Pash.i, ai die rv pressniatice of I small ]'a»h.i. m. the 
“zenith of ( 3 lSI Khedive's poweynndwilk (|aw,dnltn (Hilvto coatefld.tgainil, 
“ wav MI* tnirt ; but he was aanihni General GenLim altogether as the CinliHiy 
“tiFTewfik Ruta~-Tcwfik ihe proi^fi Of Llmstijin England, the prisoner iinly 
“yesterdjy of Ini ow,t rebel lioav Egypt :m Amty—and ■s ith Muh.intmad Ahmed 
“El MaJlJi as sdnua^, Gordon Pa'hj,. in, lliu days when he WJS G&vLTrtLir- 
“ General, by his energy, hi» ubirjllily. Ilia matchless OMUflJid, hii lofty sinyliv 
“n-iirwieiLrKiss, Jus large geacposity, and by ihe absolute authority with winch he 
“wa* endowed, had been a name of terror to evild-aer* JSnt tJenurnl liordon, 
“’shut Up in KliarlLi,ilk, autlronty wnachod. from him, owitlUHC from Egy|Jt 
■ L unav.Lilahle to him, and wiih Lhe Ucrs ishcs gathering ground him, was riot to- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

hostile character. Whati however, ts now plain is that when 
the authorities, sent him In the SMafi in iSM-f tbev did not realty 
under^tAiid the seriousness of the situation in that country. 
Affairs had developed so rapidly since Gordon left the Sikhim in 
ifijrj, and on lines so different from wbal he expected, that lie 
himself probably failed to realise that he had undertaken to do 
what wan impossible- Any one who lias travelled in live Slid An, 
and conversed with Europeans and natives who know what slate 
the Slid fin was in at (hat time, cumnol help hearing that, from an 
administrative point of of view, Gordon himself was impossible as 
a Servant of the Government and that he was often a thorn in 
thesidoof the authorities. It is said that hlft impulsive disposition* 
Ids generous emotions. Ills utter disregard for rules, orders, and 
precedent*, his sometimes injudicious actions and fanaticism, 

" be regarded great aeeuont" fp, 7® Nam* te.ilizcd that the country hk.-vl 
pasted mw <0 the M;ihdi fp. yX) But if the rti[xirinb:lay nf mkle\jding die 
IItiLmIi Gowt ament rastsca L^>nd*ri. th* Cabinet i-annoi cfcap« censure foe their 
selccuon Of Kt Linsitil ,t>lc ail envoy. Cicinfon, i^i I h ah hi* splendid qualities, 
wasihe uwMi isnrit wkesinn potable for ,1 miMtan of winch retreat wa-, ihc 
feature ; for hit (ask he uras eminently and absolutcLy unseated. His 
3heruliflfiLies we-nsnt> secret. He wai itr>i made to nl>ev. tn hi* own Journal he 
write-C- '‘1 nwn co having ljcert very insiibfUrdinaLi: (a Met 4Clovernnient 

-A 41 <L its officials., ESllI ■! U nay nature, and S tan EM help it- ] know if E ivuTt 
“■cfnef [ w-Oulrl never employ BtytdJ, for 1 ant incUDfi^ihlr." Etc thought lie 
w,ls directly ifitirkd by Etas Idcnce. and lv‘- nttpuliiYE add emenfond nialore 
,L ' c:s ' :i beyond, human r^tncdorcurnprtiher-iwHt. Yean nf solitary eantmunir]; in 
'‘(he African Llc-Mts, long day* and, m|jht* of 4-fohn.iiS-li<k» flnid fatigue, fevers, 

111 privation, wrestlings in prayer and Spirilli.it sLrivinjis, had worked ihdr 
" inovitabte effcei on the t ex lure, boLh of mind anil lindy" (p, Si \ 

E^nd L il, , m:nir.,e, ip hi* Life of Lord GfUttvUtt, 1-oadnn, lynj, says. 
* L it ii nnt disputed by the biojjca piwrs nFGcncr.nL Gordon that, OilCe arrived at 
“ EChartilmi. he either C&i|jut Or deliberately pilL aside lm ins! ructions ' (wL is,, 
p 38 Jv. I.owJ tl ranville wanted to retail Canton (voT, ii„ p, joi). Mr. 
CJjcUiotk approved of tomHnn'* proposal io send ZuIu't tn the (iildftri, anti at 
lirsi Lord GraiwiEle did also (ii,, p, 3S7). The four Ministers present ji the 
meeting of the Cabinet which sunt Gordon nut were Lord Hattingtan, Lbfd 
Grenville, Lord Nonbbrmrk, and Sir C. UilVe. .Mr. Gladstone icLryi.i ph«l his 
COiieumiKe from Hawnnim. Later he wralc : 11 Gnr.lrra rem-jilied in oiler 
’’defiance of the whale "lind aitd spirit (if mtr instructions. I d* HOI see wha( 
“cnwld have justified him, except (like Nelson al Tra&Jgar) n yreai snorosi' 
fii-. p. jor). EEe also sjieats nf ihe “inauHkfotit krtowlcd^-e nf mir naan, whom 
“wh; rather toafc tm trust frosii Lire pnbtin Lmpraoinns, and from newspaper 
K accounts, which were phLrUibly not imlnje, bill SO far from the whole tmih 
“ dial *t were misled ■' (ii.. p. 401^ 
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THE EIEF.IEP EXPEDITION 

causori bis si 5 [H'rtor officers (bo gravest a»i3tivty p amj reduced them 
10 df-spnir. 

At the Fame time it i» generally agreed (bat tlio initial rnislikc, 
which resulted in. bis goingto theSudiU in iSS#, was not made by 
bun, and that bad the advice of competent counsellors been taken 
he would not have been allowed to go tlierc at all. Rut mice sent, 
he should have been accompanied by a military esurt sufficiently 
strong to show I hat be was supported by the Government, and 
lllal hi-t orders would be if nPessary, enforced by arms, fie was 
besieged in Klia^um on March islh, 1 SS 4 , and those who knew 
ibe extent of the Million felt and said that his caw was hopeless ; 
yet the Relief Expedition was not sailctioiiod till the following 
August. Sir Reginald Wingate says, 1 “There were no elements 
■of chance in the success Ljf the expedition to relieve General 
"Gordon. Il was sanctioned too late," Arid even when the 
expedition was ready to start it w*s, indirect opposition to tlie 
ad vice of (he greatest authority on the subject, General Sir F. 
Stephenson, sent by the Nile instead of by tlw Sawukin-Jjerbcr 
route- This involved sanding the force A tlistance of 1,650 miles 
from its base at Cairo, by a river in which were So numerable 
obstacles in the shape of cataracts, rocks, and shoak. It had to 
proceed against the stream, thus making slow progress, and in 
l>ua[s every one of which would have to be S|jecia]Jv constructed 
for the purpose, 3 All who were acquainted with the difficulties 
of the Nile route, and bad bad experience of past Egyptian 
expeditions into the Sfldfln and possessed a competent knowledge 
of the Country, strongly recommended the Sawifein-Berber route, 
but to no purpose, 

The KiiJief kxpeditiorl was at \j(lt<linrna 011 January liist, four 
days after the brilliant defeat of the combined forces of (lie Arabs 
Linder Musa w4d H«ln at Aba T^b (■' Abu Klca when four of 
Gordon’s Steamers arrived to Obtain news, and to bring Hrilish 
soldiers to Khartum. And Sfetin P4ahA asks, Ji Whj- did they 
■'nut rend Some Englishmen CHI hoard, no matter how few, and 
" despatch them instantly to Khar^m ? ff they could only have 
,L lieen seen in tho town, the gan iscul would have taken fresh 
Hl hop:, and would have fought (troth and nail against tile enemy; 

|i. lyft, 5 RoyEt, Hgyptfif tt Campaipm^p. JiJ. 
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11 whilst (he inhabitants, who had Ihh^I :ili confidence in Gordon's 
" promises, would have joined most heartily in resisting the 
" Dervish attack, knowing that the relief expedition was now 
“certain to reach them.'” Gordon had. done his hest to hold tin,' 
town. He had made a paper currency/ and distributed honours 
anil decorations almost daily, hut what pood were these now- ? 
No one believed Ilis promises, and how could men faint from 
hunger, with only pum to chew, carry out his Orders 5 The 
Streets were filled with people wbo had Hied from starvation, even 
though Gordon had kept his men hungry by distributing htindnd^ 
ot pounds' weight of biscuit and dhxrm among the destitute poor. 
litLE if only Wf Steamer 1 had arrived with news of a British 
victory * the inhabitants would have believed his words, and the 
town and the life of that fearless, brave, and gallant officer, who 
was courteous and generous to all, and careful for every Oflc but 
himself, would have been saved, bather Ghrwaldcr's statement 
on tliis point is conclusive: “The unaccountable delay of tie 1 
" English was the cause of thu fall of Khar turn, the death qf 
" Gordon, and the fate of the Sudan. The Mahdt only made up his 
*' mind to attack when he heard that they had delayed at Gubat. 
<H He did not begin to cross over his troops till January 24th, and 
“it was not till Sunday night that the crossing was completed." 
After the defeat of his men at, 'filalun on September 4th Gordon 
saw that his position was indeed desperate, and from March tjth 
he had known that it was precarious. Still, for jn days he stuck 
to his post and did his duty, in spile of want, hunger, neglect, and 
despair. The imagination fails lo grasp how acute his mental 
sufferings were during the last five months of the siege, as he 
looked to the south daily from the palace roof and saw the enemv 
slowly but Surely closing in on him, and to the north for the help 
which never cann:. 

For sis hours after the fall of Khartum the town was given up 

‘ I'trt iitai STtwti. p. 541 . 

* Oil N(wensber i:lh Oo*’don tiad in rim Traajfy unly JjSji, t> c his (ktper 
CiiUrtnCy mprevunlcd ]iki:c. 

1 See alia |ke opinion o: U'r- Jiki Medliwi, qiliHed by IVinpI^ 
p. HM. 

' Ohnnkfer lt]fl rilLit it twenty had arrived Kliartllin waulil iuvu 

beer* saved (p. ittyy 
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to pillage bv the Arabs, and about 4,0110 1 people were massacred; 
(he bloodshed and cruelty which attended the massacre are Said 
by Slating to be beyond description. 

On January adth, 1SH5, Sir Charles Wilson arrived with two 
Steamers iit Khartum, and learned that the town had fallen and 
that Gordon had been murdered two anti a quarter days 
previously. The new* was generally known in England on 
February 5th, and the bitterness of a great national disappoint¬ 
ment was felt to the fullest extent. All (he gallantry itnd 
devotion of her officers and men had been Unavailing; (he costly 
Nile Expedition had proved a d ism id failure ; and Gordon had been 
allowed to perish, The main responsibility will always rest with 
the Government which so tong delayed tin: despatch of the 
Relief Expedition, and then, us if lo make its failure more certain, 
sent it by (he wrong route.* 

Oil February 1,3th the Desert Column,, under Sir Red vers Butler, 
who had succeeded General Stewart, evacuated Gubat On the 
Nile, and retreated to Korli, which it reached early in March. The 
River Column succeeded in ascending (he Fourth Cataract us far 
a.s Kbutlu, about jG miles from Abu Rained, and on its way fought, 
on March loth, a decisive action,with brilliant results, at Kirhikan. 
General Earle was killed. At SalftinsLt the Column destroyed 
house, w ater-wheels, palm -trees, and all property of Sulvindn wad 
Jyamr, and F&kri wad 'Uthmais, who had arranged thv murder 
of Colonel Stewart. On March Oth the Column arrived at 
Jferawi. 

Soon after the fall of Khartum the British sent another Expedi¬ 
tion to tin: Sudftn vE< Saw-Akin under General Graham; Indian 
and Australian troops were enrolled in it. General Gfahiim was 
ordered to crush QsmAn Dikna, to occupy the Eastern Sudan, to 
build a railway to Berber, &c. The Expedition consisted of 
ij.ooo men, and reached SawAkin 0(1 Match 12th The season 
chosen for the Expedition was singularly on fortunate, as it 

: Ohrw.ildfr say, (p, t6a) that lo^io pcci|^e were killed, .iih! that (lie fetects 
were rilled willi headtes* corpse*. The- value of the s.jvi:reLjfn to [*D-an-!j- 

LL-hlLlf (NUlilTh. 

1 Fin*u,i Swfini. p.345: Olirwaldcr, Ten I'wT^, (*■ '>S. 

1 ]i.i*yle. Eijyf'futr; Ciinr/hajyjvj', jk. 3 S 6 . 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUI>AW 

coincided with the precise time of [he year at which, twelve 
months before, the hot weather had compelled: Graham to with- 
dnuf his army, Tile Exf>cdition stayed at Sawiktn for Lwn 
months, and fought actions nt Tell itaxhim on March 20th, at 
I eli’tk ori > I arch 3 2 nd, u mJ at Tamili on April 3rd; Tlie railway 
Was Laid, 4 fuel inches in single gauge, so far as AwlAn. 
bm work on it ceased on April aoth i the Expedition retired on 
May 17th. 

In February the garrison of ly, alii bill was relived, in April the 
garrisons of Sen hit and Amadib wore relieved, GJni was relieved 
in J uly, hat on the juth of-the Same month Kasai a was Starved 
into submission. 

Itt March Sir Francis Grenfell became Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army. 

On June 22nd the Mahdi died, according to Slat in, of typhus 
fever, and according to OlirwaUIcr, of fatty degeneration of the 
heart. Before his death he nominated as his successor \Abd- 
Allah At- kdiiishi,' orte of his four Khalifas. Soon after the death 
of the Mthdi a revolt broke out in DAr Rr and Kordofitn, and 
Emin Pasha was obliged to withdraw from UdQ and retreat to 
Wadelfi E, whence he hoped [O enter into relations with Kabarcga, 
king of Unyoro- About this time the frontier of Egypt was fixed 
aj Wadi JHiilfa. and the British force wag w ithdraivu from 
Dongola on July 5th. Thtts the I>ervishe* were free to raid the 
country so for north as [hi; Second Cataract, and they took the 
Opportunity of tearing up the railway and destroying the tele¬ 
graph. Most of the daggers seen in the Sudan in recent years 
are made from thu rails arid the fish-plates Stolen at this time. 

During the summer of iSfij the Khalifa ‘Abd-Allah matured the 
plan for the conquest of Egypt which the Mahdi had formulated. 
The plan was to Send two columns to march along the river to 
l^alfo, and it third to cross the river from AW Mamed to 
Korosko, thus culling off from Egypt the frontier force at IJalfo. 
By the beginning of August the Amir L Abd al-Magid was at Don- 
gola with 4.000 men, and on the 24th the Amir WM An-Xag&mi 
left Omdomiun with a large force for the north. In October 


J S tt Shamir, op. tit.j tii,. p. ,^1. 
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thrtre was a Dervish force of 7,000 men at Hafir, and another 
j.ouo at Abu flamed. On Nevember 17th about &,ooo 
DervtshfiE reached Dulgn, and a week later there were 7,000 at 
‘Amfiru, a few miles from Ginn is and Kesha, On December 29th 
General* Stephenson and Grenfell, with 5 ,ooo men, attacked the 
Dervishes at Kteha and Ginnifi and defeated them. Abd al- 
Magid K eighteen chiefs, and 500 men were killed, and 300 
wounded. This defeat was a serious check to the Khalifa's 
advance. 

On September 23rd of this year Osman ]%„ a was defeated by 
the Abyssinia 11s and the Beni Amur, at Kufit, and 3,000 of hi* 
men were killed. 

J'-:if]y in i&ifo Wad! tfaJfa was again made the frontier station 
of Egypt. In June the Dervishes arrived at ‘Ukfcha, and tore up 
the railway between that place and Ambikdi Wells, In October 
io,&oo more left Berber, 1,500 of them having rifles, and this 
force had two or three steamers and a fleet of native boats: a 
month Later their advanced guard of 2,000 men wap at Abba, 
eight 11Lilc.'oi south of Wadi EJaifo. In September Osman Difena 
suffered defeat from the Tribes on the Abyssinian frontier, and 
was obliged to run away. 

In January, rhSy, Mr, Charles Neufold, a German merchant, 
joined a party of the men of the famous Kabahish Shftkh Salih, 
intending to go to Kordufin to open up a trade in gtiin and 
ostrich feathers, When the party arrived at the Ouis of SeJiniu, 
the Dervishes seized them, and the few who were not killed were 
taken to Dongala. There, with the exception of Neufdd, they 
v,ere all beheaded, but be was sent on to Omdurm&ii, where he 
arrived on March I St, On April 27th Colonel Cliermside killed 
Nur aUKanzj runiJ 200 Derv ishes at Surras, On May 17th, Shvkh 
^ahb and a large number of his men were killed by the Khalife’s 
men. He was the only man, it is said, of whom the Khalifa stood 
in fear. In June the Abyssiliiams, under Ki)s A dal, advanced to 
KalliLbai, and defeated the Dervishes under Wad ArL4b, whom 
they killed The Khalifa sent reinforcements, whereupon the 
Kas threatened to invade the Sudan, The Khalifa then sent 
against him an army of Sy.orjo men under Abu Anga arid £;iki 
Tmnm&l, and a great battle was fought at Dabra bin, thirty miles 
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from Gondar, in August. 1, The Abyssinian? were defeated, and 
the Dervishes entered Gondar and sacked It, !n October the 
Dorvisihes j,gain occupied Surras, their force consisting of 2,500 
men. 1 11 December a Dervish force led by Osmln wild Adam 
(Ganu) fought an action against Zflyid of Dftr FUr near Dfira.nud 
repulsed him ; in a second tight he routed him completely, and 
entered Al-Fashcr, Zayiri and Ids predecessor Yt&uf fled to the 
bills, but were killed kOoii after. 

Early in 1S8S the Dervish force retired to Gcmai, and on 
June -jth the last detachment of British troops was withdrawn 
from Afiwdn, and the frontier was left entirely to the protection 
of the Egyptian army. On August 2Qth the Fort of Kh£r Mfltsn 
wu Captured by the Mahdts men, and recaptured by the 
Egyptians, [n this year a revolt broke out in EXflr Fur. [( was 
headed by a fanatic, am Auti-Mahdi, called Ahfi GarnAgu C f Father 
of the SycamoreSlGkh of the Masalat tribes he destroyed 
nearly one half of tbe Mahdi's force under Ganu at Kabkubfa in 
October, and large numbers of men deserted from the Mahdi 01 
consequence, Throughout this year attacks were made on 
Sawilkirt, On January lyih the Dervish camp at Haiullb was 
attacked by friendlies, who captured it. The Dervishes, however, 
returned, and drove the friend lies into Saw akin with considerable 
loss. Colonel (now Lord) Kitchener and Lieut, McMurrio went 
Wounded. The object of the attack was to capture Osman Difena, 
On March 4th the Egyptians made an unsuccessful sortie under 
Colonel Tapp. On September 17th about 5 cn> Arabs attacked 
the Water Forts and began to fire on the town, and the besiegers 
pushed on their trenches to within 600 yards of the defences. 
General Grenfell arrived in November, and with a force of 2,000 
Egyptians, 3,000 fjfldftnj men, and 750 British troops, attacked 
Osmun DikmFs force at Gumeza on December 20 th. The defeat 
of Osinln Dik-na's followers was complete, for his trenches were 
rushed, and 500 out of his 1,500 man were killed,. The attack 
ought to have been followed up, but no instructions to that effect 
were given, and the fBritish troops were withdrawn. 

Oil April i&thof this year Stanley and Emin met at Nssabe, 

■ On Lhe |)rop'iei'isi who appeared at this 1 ime, Shurai-r, jjK tit.. ili_, 
p. 4B0. 
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und the Khalifa, on learning of this, sent 4,000 troops to annihilate 
Emin. These arrived at iJufili on October 15th, and their leader, 
‘Omar Salih, called on Emin to surrender. Emin's men pre¬ 
ferred to resist, nmd for two months fighting went on between the 
two forces. On November 15th kcggiif was taken by the 
Dervishes, with large quantities of loot, several prisoners, des¬ 
patches, Hags, &C„ which were sent on to the Khalifa in Om- 
durmfln. Some of these were Sent on to General Grenfell al 
SvwAkln by mean? of Osman Difcnu. and the worst fate was 
feared fur Stanley and Emin. The advance oF the Dervishes 
from keggilf was prevented by Emin's men in December. In 
July the Abyssinian General Has Ada! attacked a Dervish force 
which, under Abfr Anga, had invaded Abyssinian territory, and 
defeated it with great slaughter. The K. 5 s made himself king oS 
Gnjam, and assumed the name of Takla Haymanet, At the end 
of the year the KhtiLifa prepared to invade Egypt, and collected a 
large force under Wild AtvNagfiml to carry out his plaal- 

O11 February 3ind, iJS%, Abil Garft&xa's army was destroyed at 
Al Fasher by the khalifa V troo]>s, and the Shekh himself (lied 
the day following. Thus die Khalifa’s power became supreme 
once again in L>Ar Fdr, and the invasion of Egypt was taken in 
hand seriously- In April the Amir 'Abdal-Hallm arrived nt Karras 
with 1.000 men, and by May 5lli about 1,500 more came. On 
jtme sand Wud An-NajfftmS camCi and joined his men to those 
of ‘Abd al-Halim, who had by this time crossed the river to 
Ma'tflfca; the united force amounted to 4,000 men. In July 
Colonel Wodehousc engaged the force at Argin, and killed qoo 
men and took 500 prisoners. Undisinayed by this, defeat and by 
the secession of 500 men, who returned to Mu'tuka and thence 
south, \V:id An-Nagtimi burnt his camp on August 4th arid moved 
on northwards SO far as Faras. Here he comped, but was shelled 
out by artillery lire, and on the loth he camped on the hills Iwu 
miles south of Bnianga. On July iiSth his force consisted of 
.j.jOO lighting men, and 4,000 camp followers, and with these ho 
moved on to the hills four miles south of Tushki, which lie reached 
on August ist. Here General Grenfell had consent rated li is forces 
on |he previous day. Dn August jrd he discovered that Wad 
Aii-Nlgfimf was trying to avoid lighting, and that he wished IO 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

continue his journey northwards, General Grenfell therefore 
determined to make him fight, fend, without waiting for the 
arrival of the squadron of the mb Hussars, which was on its way, 
attacked him with Egyptian and Sudani troops, and Stopped him 
at l iifhki, twenty males north of Aba Simbcl, The Dervishes 
lvert ^h-'-ited with great loss, for Wild An Nagfiml and i, 30 o of 
his men were kiIlexl. ami 4,000 prisoners were taken. As (lie 
immediate result all the reinforcements which had been sent 
down Che river to assist Wild An-Nagfimf either retreated or 
deserLed. General Grenfell shattered the Mahdiist vision of the 
Cort(|uest of Egypt, which uas to be followed by that of the 

let, anrl struck a blow at the Khalifa's power which it took 
years to recover, 

E11 January, l$8y, Ab& 'Anga. the great Dervish leader, died. 
In l ebruary King John of Abyssinia determined to take vengeance 
00 tile Dervishes for th; sacking of Gondar. and at the end of the 
month he marched against Matamma, the capital of J^LlabiU, 
With an army of 67,000 men. He surrounded the town, which 
was held by Zijki TWirI, with 6o h OQO men, and on March 9th; 
completely defeated the Dervishes. At the end of the fight King 
John was accidentally shot, and, panic seeing the Aby ssinian^ 
they retreated The Dervishes pursued them, and their retreat 
became a flight, and /Aki Tunmint killed maiiv of them and 
captured King John’s body,' Menetck II., King of Shoa, chon 
seized the throne of Abyssinia, and now reigns as u king of kings 
of I .thiojihy. In the latter part of this year Emin Pasha 
succeeded in reaching Zanzibar, and the Dervishes evacuated the 
Habr al-Ghazfd province, mid K a ram-Allah was withdrawn to 
Omdiarnnm: 

On February nth, 1S90, OsmSn DLfcna burned his catnp at 
Handub, and removed to Tokar, which became his headquarters. 
On October 71b lie left Tdkar to attend a council to be held by 
the Khalifa at Gntduimfin. The crushing blow indicted on the 
Dervishes at J ushki in August, iSBb, had completely paralysed the 

Khalifa's organization. In the au.. of this rear SulSman wfjd 

Kamr, Stewart’s murderer, Was killed, 

On January 37th, 1891, Colonel Hoi Icd-Smith attacked Osmlin 

J Set tilnicaii, ftfrr fit,, i„i. r |t. ^Sfi. 
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Diana's camp at Handub and captured it. In February be- 
advanced and took Trinkitat and At-Teb, and on the 19th, after a 
light at T^kar, be captured the village of A fa fit, and slew 700 of 
Osjmlu Diana's followers. Osm.in turn self tied with about jod 
men to Kxsala, Ttti Tarnarin, On the zzmj, General Grenfell 
visited Afafit, and Congratulated the troop* on their victory. The 
result of these operations was the re-opening of the Sawikin- 
Hcrtmr road for trade. In tlii- year several risings against I lie 
Khalifa's rule took place in Diir FA rand KordoFm. and Sul pin 
’Abbas rilled in Gelttl Marra. The Shilluks also rebelled, and 
Zaki Tam mill was sent to reduce them He made an alliance 
with the Nuars. against the ShilInks, and they killed the Mek of 
the ShiHuks. S«x:ii after, however, the Nuera turned against the 
Dervishes and drove them out of the country south of FiUhoda. 
In December the Shi links defeated their enemies at FUshbda, and 
were then allowed to rest in peace for a short time. On Sunday, 
November 2yth, Father Ohrwalder escaped from Omdumian 
with some Sinters of the Austrian Mission, and a black girl called 
Adi la 1 they readied Cairo on December 21st. 

In iSqa Osman Uifeiia continued to raid [Etc tribes near 
Sawiikin, and in the summer he attacked the post at Tamarin, but 
was driven off by .Major Hunter with a loss of 70 men. The 
Dervishes began again to give trouble On the frontier, and in 
December a fight took place in which Captain P vnt ami twenty- 
Six of his men were killed. During this year the tthilluks suffered 
a number of defeats at the hands ofZAkJ Tummiil, who was, how¬ 
ever recoiled with his army, and be was obliged to evacuate 
1 'ilsbSdtL As the Italians were gaining power in Kfitrea, lie was 
sent to Kacjilref and KaliabJir to arrest their advance. When he 
reported that this was impossible be was recalled to Omdurmin, 
und, having been invited into the house of YtVkiib 1 the K ha Ufa's 
brother), wus seized, disarmed, and made a prisoner. His house 
was Searched, and 50,000 dollars and a lug* number of gold rings, 
ifcc,, were found in it. The Khalifa had him walled up in a 
building ill the shape of a coffin, and a little water was given him 
through a hole in the wall, but no food. He lingered for (wunty- 
ihre^ days, without uttering a groan or complaint, and without 
t^mgj on the twenty, feu rib day he died, and the Khalifa had 
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limn buried will] his hack toward:; Mckka, |o destroy his hope of 
life irt [lie world to COnte. 1 In this year tile Khalifa, hearing that 
Europeans were advancing from Zanzibar Oil Ids Sou [Item 
provinces* withdrew his garrison, under'Omur SAlih* from Keggflf 
to Bftr, and in October he sent Abtf Kn^a to bring £ Omar ^JUib 
toOmdurmio; Abu Kirga, not wishing to go, fled to Fk$hbda, 
and he was supposed to have deserted and joined the cause 0 
al-Mull.an, whose wish wa& to destroy the Khalifa. The 
Khalifa was afraid of the success of MuzJl al-MubanJ the ,c father 
of sandals," and sent a force of 4,000 men against him under 
Ibrahim Khaltl, hut this was unnecessary, for the fanatic's preach¬ 
ings were neglected. 

Ill July, 1&93, OsmAn .Arrak raided the village of Boris, and the 
Egyptian Government established posts at the Oases of Khirga 
and Daklila. In November the Dervishes raided Mu.rfrt Wells, 
aud killed Sh&kh §dlih. By the end of tlie year the movement 
Started by Muzil ab Mu bail had died out. In this year the Kl]alifa 
became really alarmed at the growth of the Italian power in 
Eritrea, and lie Ordered a force to march eastwards from Kasala, 
the governor of which at that lime was Mu&fi'td l£cdum, A 
Dervish forte of 12,000 men under Ahtnad 'All arrived at Kasala 
in November, and marched on to AghArdat, halfway to MjjjwM 
Here ii w;,i- overthrown by Colonel Arimondi, with only a force 
of 2.000 men and 42 officers, and on December £ 1st Ahmad ■ AI i 
ivas killed. 

Aba lyirga, who had lied to Fashoda in idgs, came to lieggjf 
in ihfjj, and sent a gift, of ivory to thy Khalifa, When Omar Salih 
arrived in OmrlurmAn he reported that his former district was no 
longer in danger, and the Khalifa sent 'Arabi wad Da fa* Allah to 
take command, and to take tile garrison back from libr to Rcggftf, 
and to put Abb J£,irga. in chains, When ‘Arabi arrived, he wrote 
to Fayll al-Mawla Fey* who was in command of some of Emin's 
men, and (old him to bring Bacrt, the successor of Van Kcrckhovon 
and leader of the Congolese Expedition, and his owners to him, 
FaiJI declined to do (his. arid haurt pushed on in order to establish 
] wrists on the Upper Nile in the interest of the Congo Free State. 

* Slntiih, fire wt<i Awtrtl, p. 574, 

' fseeiilf accftuei of him given by Shecair. C/, rtf/.* i-ji., jn 54^, 
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His men under Fad I met the Dervishes at Makaraki and Wandi ; 
at the latter place a fight took place, and Frull was killed, together 
with about half of his men, in January, 1S94. 

In the summer of 1893 Abu Maryam* the successor fifO miiA n 
Garni* the Dervish commandant ofShakka, attacked the Dinkas, 
hut lie was killed, his force nearly destroyed, and many fugitives 
from his army fled to Shakka. On January end, 1894, Colonel 


twisty-pi isrks piuk» stkick »v mi: kiiampa .(.il 1 yi■ (a,p. 

Nfl, 3, * ipfiiiaspfl af ihr 11 Vmla tludldi,"’ or •* N'«w rtMikcy,' 1, Ktaiiini 2 airh_i:i, -. 0 , 
silver snd j 4‘rhnjnr, (jf 


Colvile arrived in Unyono ; he was appointed Chief Com mi Ssioner 
of Uganda In 1S93, when the British Government took over (he 
Wintry, On Febtnaxy 4th Major « Roddy " Owen hoisted the 
British flag at WadelaJ. On July 17th Colonel Bkraticri* with 
2,510 men, marched from Aghflrdat, and surprised and took 
Kasala; he fortified the town* and the Italians held it for two and 
a half years. In this year the Khalifa sent orders to Mahmud to 
re-occupy the Bahr at-Gtia^al province, and he despatched 3,800 
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SCltliers. under llatim Mfks a from Shakka toward the Belgian 
P° st a, T he Belgian s ret ired before hi m, and the i )ervtshes entered 
barege; Shi'lili Earned went over to the Dervish??. In this 
year 3 J athcr Rottignoli, of <Austrian Mission,, escaped from 
OtndbrmJo, Unci arrived \n Cairo on October aoth. 

On January r 5 th, 1895, Major Cunningham ,-ind Lieut Van- 
delrnr' planted the Britisill Hag at Wadclai, In spite- of the 
resistance caused by Kabarega, king of Unyero. 

in 1895 Osmin Dikna raided the country round "JVhkar En 
the Bafcr nl.Ghag'll, Hatlm M Asa, finding that the Belgians had 
retired, retreated to Shakka, whcreujjon, th rough want of food, 
most of his men deserted to Pernio; he then retreated to 
Kordofan. rims was the province free from Dervishes. In 
June Wad DufiC Allah retired from Keg^fto SMmbip frightened 
at the supposed advance of a European force, and the Khalifa 
sent 4,000 men to help him ; lie then returned to Keggaf. On 
3 ebruary 20th Slatin Piisln esca|Jed from OttldnnnAn, and he 
ifcrrivfd at Aswan Ort Saturday, March ifnlt. 

On I'elH'siary 2<}lh, I$96, Sr Italian army of about 37,00:1 men 
was defeated with great slaughter at Aduwa by the Abyssinians 
mider Menelek II. They lost 7,000 kilted, wounded and missing, 
aiid. the Abyssinia ns captured 1 ,000 men and filty-iwo guns. 
I heir scattered forces were obliged to retreat towards Ma$i»'a. 
and were therefore unable to give assistance to their countrymen 
who w«rt: practically imprisoned by the Dervishes in th-.- garrison 
of Kasai*. Emboldened by iht defeat of the Italians, the 
Dervishes attacked Sabdcmt on March i&h. and were repulsed; 
Oii April -md they attacked Mukram, and on April 3rd Tuknif, 
places close to Kasaltf, but they were beaten by the Italians under 
Colonel Stefani, and were compelled to retreat. On April 15,17 
Colonel Lloyd from Sawakin and Major Sidney from T^kar, with 
a force of I,OM men, and a party of friendly Arabs led by Shfkh 
"Dinar Tita, killed about 100 of Osman Uikna s men, and 
wounded about roo more, at Kb8r Wintri. The rest of his force 
of about 600 men managed to escape to the hilts, bat hi* prestige 

1 This bra-™ and diilinyeishnE uflkflr, who was killed in aciinJi ai I he :ljft of 
ihrrty.tF.ij,, has found a si mpithciic and Eiuthful bio^raplicf in Cnlooei Maxtt ; 
see Seyntpitr VwtutrteUr^ Ijnruiloij. |ija6. 
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was destroyed, and there were no more fights in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saw-akin. 

karly in March, 1896, partly with a view of assisting the 
Italians, and partly because it was felt that the time had come 
when a blow must la: struck at the Khalil’s power, the British 
Government determined to make an advance on Borigola. It 
was decided that the Expedition should consist of 9,000 Egyptian 
troops under the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, who had 
succeeded Sir Francis Grenfell. On March lath Colonel Hunter 
was ordered to advance to ‘likfeha. On March reth the 


tn Ywspflj^[ Oh xieTrws nr [Ml) HiTCUBSBa'S OL-biHO wts hv IA1I.VW. 


Egyptian fgovernment applied to the Commissioners of the 
Pnhlic Debt to advance £500,000 towards (lie expenses of the 
Expedition. Four out of the sik Commissioners agreed, and the 
money wag advanced. In the llwsuit which followed, the Mixed 
Tribunal in June ordered the Government to refund the money 
(already spent!} with interest, and this judgment was, on appeal 
On December 2nd, confirmed. The British Government, at the 
instance of Lord Cromer, lent the Slim due, £$ 13,(mo, which was 
paid into the Cui-sse on December nth, and subsequently 
presented the amount to (he Khedive's Government. 









































































































t On April 2nd the Italians defeated a force of J.otjo Dervishes 
at Mount Mukram, and killed Sog of them. On May 24(1, the 
railway front Jjidfa bad reached AmbiMI Wdk. On June Jth 
the Sirdar attacked the Dervish garrison at F'crket, with a Ktvei 
and a Desert Column,, the two together consisting of about q.ooo 
tm-n, and surprised it, and almost destroyed the entire force there. 

I he Dervishes lost 1,000 killed, and 500 were made prison era, 
and ’OsmSn AffflJf and forty chiefs were among th<j slain. The 
Sirdar sent on his troops to occupy Suwilrda, which had until 
that time b«o the base for Dervish raids, Thus the Khalifa's 
frontier army was destroyed. On June 17th Captain Mahon 
captured eleven boats laden with grain. On August 4th the 
railway was pushed on by Captain Gironiard, K.E.. to Kfaha, 
which cm July 51J1 had been made the Sirdar’s headquarters, Oei 
A ugust 35th a rain-storm swept away part of the line at Sarres. 
Cholera appeared at Kfeha on July lyth, and carried off four 
Hfttish officers and two engineers who were putting together th« 
gunboats. On September 16th the Sirdar's forces reached the 
Island of Tonihos, and on the 19th the Dervishes under Wild ah 
Bisliun were driven out of Hafir by the gunboats md artillery. 
The Dervishes lost 200 men, New Dongpla was occupied at 

II rum. on the 23rd, and 900 prisoners were captured; these 
were converted into a black battalion and were added to the 
Sirdar's army, Dobbs, Korti, and Mcrawi, ten miles from the 
foot of the Fourth Cataract, were occupied a few days later. 
Merawi became the head-quarters of the Frontier Field Force, 
and the Sirdar returned to Cairo, leaving General Hinder in 
Command of the province, which was placed under military law. 
The building of the railway was continued, and the rebuilding 
and re-inhabiting of New Dongola began at once. The Khalifa, 
expecting the Sirdar to advance across the desert, began to 
fortify Qmdurm&n, 

In 1897 the Sirdar coolinued his policy of advancing slowly, 
and making good every step taken by him towards the re- 
conquest of the SOdan. The railway from Jlalfa reached Karma 
(201 miles) on if ay 41b, but long before this the Sirdar realised 
that its use, so far as the Expedition was concerned, was practically 
over. He therefore determined to build another line from Haifa 
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across tbe desert to Abu flamed (2J1 miles); without such a line 
any advance on Berber and Omdurinun was practically im¬ 
possible. The distance saved in cutting across the desert, instead 
of following tbe course of the Kill- through the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Cataracts, is about 5,50 miles. The building of thi- 
3 line was sanctioned early in thu year, and by May |th alioiit 15 
miles of it had, been actually laid. When the Haifa-Kerma line 
was finished the whole of tile railway battalion was set to work 
on the Malta-Abb Mamed line, and at advanced with marvellous 
rapidity under the direction of Captain Girouard, R E. The 
officer in charge of rail-head was Lieut E. C- Midwinter, K.K,, 
and the average rate of progress was il miles per day. In June 
the Khalifa decided to send a strong force under MaHniOd to 
occupy the important Strategic point Matammi, the capital of 111 e 
Ga'nlin tribe, which lies 00 the west bank of the Kile a few miles 
south of Sbendi. The Ga'alln.an Arab tribe which is famed for the 
chastity of its women, wrote to the Khalifa entreating him not to 
send an army there, and undertaking to defend I heir town against 
the ** Turks,” The Khalifa was furious at this request, and ordered 
Mahmud to proceed to Malamma. The Ga'alin sent sliekhs to 
Merawi to ask for help and rifles, saying they would resist .Mali- 
mfld and throw in their lot with the Sirdar and the Egyptians. 
The Sirdar sent 6,000 rifles, and a largo quantity of ammunition, 
but to send an army was out of the question, for he could not 
feed it at Matamma, and the town itself was unequal fo such a 
task. Besides, the possibility of treachery Iliad to be taken into 
account. Before the rifles reached Mat am rti;i Mahmud attacked 
the town, and tbough ids first onset was. repulsed, his second 
succeeded. Mahmud arrived at dawn on July 1 si. and for three 
days the Ga'ilin kept him at bay-, but when their ammunition 
was. spent they had to surrender. The Dervishes entered the 
town and massacred about 2,000 men, besides women and 
children, and thousands died through the mutilation of their limbs 
which Mahmud had carried out on every male. The women were 
treated in an atrocious manner, and numbers of them drowned 
themselves, in the Kile to escape dishonour; the old women 
wen: killed, and the girls wore made prisoners. Practically the 
whole population of Matamtrtj was destroyed. The few Ga'alin 
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who escaped made their way to GakdOl Wdls, and the Sirdar 
applied them with rifles mid ammunition, food, Ixc. The Sih^-kh 
‘Abd-Allah Wild Sam] was sent to Omdurman, and the Khalifa 
had hi fh walled np in a hole in tuch a position that he could 
neither sit down nor stand upright, and then starved him to 
death. Mali ED fid's loss was Sft killed and jjo wounded/ 

By the end of July the railway had reached mile 115 in the 
desort, and the Sirdar was obliged to consider the capture of 
AbG Uamed, Gn July 29th, General Hunter left Merawi and 
arrived at AM Hatred on August 7th; a fierce fight took plate h 
and 1.200 out of the 1,500 Dervishes who held it were either 
killed or taken prisoners. Major Sidney and Lieut. Fil-s-Ckrencc 
were killed, and were buried a little to the south of the town. 
The quick march to AbG I.Umcd and the capture of the place 
ore held to rank deservedly among the finest episodes, of the 
campaign. 

The fugitives from Abu Named made their way to the south 
and told (heir talc of woe as they went. As a result the Dervishes 
evacuated Berber, and a party of friendlies occupied it on 
September 7th ; on the 13th General I [enter entered it with a 
number of troops. The Egyptian gunboats went on to Ad-Ddmar, 
n few milts south of the Athara, and made Lt the advanced post of 
the army. A fort was built there, and the place was put in a state 
of defence* Meanwhile, Osman I>ikna collected about □..noo men 
al Adlrama, a place on the Athara river about ninety rfole* above 
Ad-DArnar. On October 3 _ird General Hunter set out with a 
force to attack hini, but when fie arrived at Adaraina he found 
that OsiuAn Dikrta had evacuated it two days previously, and 
that he was on his way to Abu Dalek, a town in the desert 
between Oandtirmin and Kasala. This was disappointing, hut the 
result of OsmAll's flight was excellent, for it rendered the Eastern 
Desert free from Dervishes, and the Berbar-SswAkili road was 
once more open for trade. On October 15th and 17th Com¬ 
mander Keppcl bombarded Mat a mm a/where Mahmud'S force was r 
and he did the forlS much damage, On October 31 st the railway 
reached Abe Earned, and it was decided to push it on to Iforber. 
On November 1st General Hunter proceeded with the gunboats 
1 Skeciir, afi ., iij., p, 597 
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to the foot of the Sixth Guta reel (ShablAka), On December zyth 
Ka&ala was taken over by the Egyptians, and thefott was occupied 
by Colonel Parsons. 

hi the liahr M-GhazAl Chal tin's Column arrived at Bcclden on 
the Nile On February 14th, and OH the 17th he attacked 2,000 
Dervishes and defeated them with great Loss r before the close of 
Ihc day he occupied Keggaf, and the Dervishes (led to the north. 

On February roth Mafirnfid, having been urged by the Khali& 
either to go forward and destroy the Egyptians or return to 
OmdurmSn, began to move his army of 20,000 men across (he 
river to shendi, preparatory to marching on Berber, On March 
2nd General Gal acre arrived with his force at Berber, then the 
bead-quarters of Major Hunter, and on the if.ih the Anglo- 
Egyptian force concentrated at Kenur, ten miles south of Berber. 
Meanwhile Mahmud had marched to Aliub, about half wav 
between sheiuli and Berber, and on the rtjth he left Aliib, and 
664 ou{ “feres lhe desert for O place on the Atbara called l-lfirii, 
wfiere he intended to cross, (lie river and advance on Berber- On 
the SEOtli the Sirdar with his force of 1.5,000 men encamped at 
Hfidi, and Mt-hmAd crossed the river at Mnkhlh, several miles 
higher up, The following day tbn Sirdar advanced to Riis al- 
Hfldl. thus setting his army between M ah mild and Berber. On 
the 25th the Sirdar sent a force to destroy Maj>mud's garrison 
near Shendi, and to destroy that town, This was done, and much 
spoil was taken. Oil April 4th the Sirdar marched bis whole 
force to KAs 'Adar, nine mites from Hikli and eleven miles from 
Nobk 1 la, and on the 5th General Hunter succeeded in making 
Mahmftd show fight. Oil the 6th the Sirdar advanced to Umin 
Diktat four miles from Kh&r AH ‘Adfor, and on tin: 7th advanced 
to Mutrus. one and a half miles from Mahmud, At r a.m. on 
the fith the Sirdar's force set ant for Mahmud's camp, and at 6,1 =j 
(heguns opened fire, the bombardment continuing for an hour and 
a half. Soon after 8.15 the battle began, and lasted little more 
thiin half an hour. 

Of Mahmud's force of about 14,000 men, j,ooo were killed or 
wounded, and z,0OO were taken prisoners; all his Amirs were 
killed, anti he birnself was made captive. Osman Di^na escaped 
as usual. The rest of Mahmaid’s army fad to Adarama, and 
™- «■ *73 T 









































































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

S-Li FFer<?^| an any losses on the way, for hundreds of them died of 
thirst. The Anglo-Egyptian loss was 568 killed and wounded. 
Ort April 14th the Sirdar made his triumphal entry into Berber, 
The Sirdar ordered the Ga'altn tribe to occupy Hatamma. and 
thus the Nile Willey as far as the Sixth Cataract was an tile hands 
of the Egyptian Government once more. ISuringj the winter aiO 
further advance was made by the Egyptian troops, for the Sirdar 
decided flliat the proper time Lo attack OlKidtirman was at high 
Nile, ijc., about the end of August or the beginning of September. 

I n May, j%8, preparations for the advance on Omdurman were 
taken in hand, and Fort At bam was made the head-quarteim of 
t he Egypt ian a nliy in the SQdln. Hoot ill u S i rda r’s force of nbeui I 
12,500 men began to concentrate in August, and by September 1*1 
they reached a point about six miles north of Omdurmun. The 
gunboats steamed up to Tuti Island, and a howitzer battery 
was landed on the east bank, which soon opened lire on Orudur- 
mfm; its guns fired 50-pound shells of lyddite,’ and after a few 
rounds the dome of the Mahdi's tomb was practically destroyed.. 
Meanwhile the Khalifa's army, which contained between 40.000 and 
50,000 men, was mowed rail of Dindiniuan. and it was retried that 
lie intended to iitInch the Egyptians that very night. It is said that 
in a night attack Lay the Dervishes' only chance of success, for they 
were only four miles away, and they could have crept up in the 
d:■ L'k to the Sirdar's force, and it would have been impossible 10 
lire on them with any effect until they were within soo yards. 
The struggle would thcll have bccunie A haildl-tO-l'iAfid fight, and 
the Egyptian losses would certainly have been very considerable, 
in any case very illuell greater lllal! they actually were. 

Tfae Sirdar's answer to the report of the Dervish night attack 
was to send into the Khalifa'* tamp men w ho pretended that they 
were deserters from the Sirdar, -who was going to attack the 
Dervishes that night. No night attach therefore took place. At 
5.30 a.m, on September and the bombardment of Omdurm&n was 
continued, and a few minutes later the advance of the enemy 
began. ' 4 It was a splendid sight. A huge amphitheatre, Lit tip by 

1 ■* On (niv ^asion iltLie. uttc nne hugdrnl Uerviihtj praying in (lie conrt- 
" yard u i Lhc nnftMjliC ; .1 lyddite illtll but&E in [hdr midst, and only (wn Clime 
L1 uue unwounded ."-Sutton Campaign, p. ii(k 
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** a blazing snn h in which a mass of fearless men, clad In gay- 
colon red jibbahs, waving countless flags, and following ruck- 
** less horsemen, were rushing forward With Absolute confidence of 
* ‘ victory, and absolute Contempt of death/' 1 At 6.45 the artillery 
opened tire, and their shells burst in the Dervish ranks, but it did 
not stop their advance. Whilst one body of Dervishes attacked 
the southern face of the Sirdar's position, another rushed out from 
behind Gebel Surgham [Surkabl to attack the loft dank- Presently 
the Guards opened fire, and nest the Warwicks, the Highlanders, 
the Lincolns, and, later on. Maxwell's brigade. The Dervishes 
fell in heaps, but those behind pressed on until the forcmoiit raw 
were only 800 yards from the British force. Whilst the Khalifa 
was attacking the British position, the Khalifa's son, Shekh Ad- 
l>i]i, and "Ah Wad Helti, with 10,000 men marched out pn the 
Egyptian troops under Colonel Broadwotid. 

The Dervishes attacked with boldness, and Colonel Broadwood 
was SO hard pressed that disaster must have followed had not the 
gunboat opened lire at close range, with deadly effect, and SO 
saved the situation; These attacks on the position having failed, 
the 21 st Lancers, about 520 in numlyer, under Colonel Martin, were 
sent out to prevent the Dervislice from retreating to Oindurnu'm. 
Soon after they started they saw. as they thought, from 200 to 
300 of the enemy concealed in a khOr, and they wheeled into line 
and charged. A* they came near, the partv of Dervishes was 
found t(3 be about 3,000 strong, anti these suddenly rose up and 
opened fire. The Lancers, however, rode on, charged through the 
mass of Dervishes, arid fought their way out Oft the opposite side: 
then they dismounted, and opened fire on the enemy, and drove 
them out of the position, The sirdar then ordered his force to 
evacuate the camp and to march ort Omdurmfin. About tj.30, 
when the leading brigades were close to the west side of Gebel 
Surgham, the third division of the great Dervish army, some 
20,000 Strong, led bv the Khalifa hiuiself, rushed to the attack on 
the Sirdar’s flank. The brant of the attack was borne by the 
brigade of Colonel MacdoEiald, who, whilst carrying out the change 
of front ordered by (he Sirdar, found himself about a mile distant 
from the rest of the army, 

1 Camp^gn, ■ 8^6 to iS^ by an OfT-mer,. y, 192. 
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The Dervishes, preceded by 3,00 or 400 mounted llukkura., 
a (ticked bom the west, intending to break Macdonald's Line, but 
never a man pot within joo yards of the fighting line. I he 
Dervishes drove their banner-poles into the ground, and gathered 
round them, and died. But whilst Colonel Macdonald waset ill light¬ 
ing, the Dervishes who were hidden behind the Karan hills,, to the 
north ofGebelSuigham, rushed out todeliver a second attack, thus 
threatening Macdonald both Indore and behind. The Dervishes 
were ia two division*, one led by Shokh Add)ln, tnd the other 
bv 'Ali wad Helu, and they intended to envelop Macdonald- 
Seeing this, Macdonald coolly moved the men of bis brigade into 
such a position that one portion of them faced north and the 
oilier west- When the Dervishes came up, they were received 
with a lire that no living tiling could face and live, and at the 
same time Colonel Lewis’s Brigade enfiladed the Khalifa's ranks 
on the left. Colonel Wauchope's 3 trig:ule then came up, the 
tight ceased, and the Dervishes broke and fled, “ The masterly 
Jt way in which Macdonald handled his force was the theme o-f 
“ general admiration.” The Dervish loss was 10,800 killed/ and 
16,000 wounded; the Sirdar's, entire loss was 48 killed, and 
382 wounded- About 4,000 black troops surrendered, and some 
1,222 of these were wounded ; and three of Gordon’s old 
steamers were captured* 

Soon after 3 o'clock the Sirdar entered OmdiinnaA, and was 
met by fthvkhs bearing Hag;; of truce, who said the people tendered 
their submission \ this the Sirdar accepted, and the soldiers bid 
down their arms, whilst the people swarmed out of their houses 
and cheered the troops, The Khuliila’s house wm shut and 
barred, arid was shelled by the gunboats from the river- The 
Mahdi s tomb was then entered, and it was found to be much 
damaged by the fire from the gunboats and the howitzer battery i 
the top of the dome was knocked off, and there were several 
holes in it- The Khalifa unfortunately escaped before the Sirdar 
entered Omdurman, and made his way to the west, leaving 


1 KeyJe, Etfpiian Campaigns, 51. 571- 

± See iht fine aecmints eIie luUk given by “A* Offices',' 1 ia Strdam 
p, lC|i ffi, and by ColoTMil Miuih-, ill SfyrtiOWy VilFUictittr^ and tf'Wle T 
Egyptuitt Campmg**, p- 55 s - 
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untouched the dinner to which he had invited the Amirs to come; 
after his defeat of the Anglo-EgyptiansE 

As sonii as Steps bad been taken to guard the town, the Sirdar 
went and set free the European prisoners, Charles K enfold, 
Joseph Rngnotti, Sister Teresa Grigolmi, and about thirty 
Greeks, and a large crowd of natives, many of whom had b*e» 


TKE xt.wfa TOW It *1 OHIICRMAK KBFOKE TMK HOHMSHttlWT OF THE TOWS 

IIV l.OS D KITUI^n- 

officials under the old Government; the total number of prisoners 
*ct free was 10,854. At 5 P- m five Brigades reached the north 
end of Omdurman, but it was nearly midnight before they had 
marched through the town and bivouacked- The cavalry pursued 
the fugitives until far into the night, but want of forage and stores 
then compelled them to return ; the gunboats steamed 50 miles 
south ol Khartdm, but could find no trace of the Khalifa. When 
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Shf arsenal was e?»mijTped it was found to contain an enormous 
collection of weapons and stores of ammunllton. including s-itety 
cannon. Dervish sf scars, swords, ban Iters. drums, rilles, and a 
iot of miscellaneous stuff picked up on the battle-held where 
Hteks was defeated. Two carriages, in one of which Gordon 
had driven, were also found, 1 and there were shirts of mail 
said to date from the time of (he Crusaders. 

At dawn on SMsplctobcr jrd [he army marched out and 
bivouacked four miles south of Omdurman, and parties were told 
off to bury the dead. Among these were numbers who pretended 
Co lit dead, hut who jumped Up when any one came near and 
either speared or shoe the lirst soldier they rne(. Such shammers 
were promptly despatched, and incidents: of the kind gave rise |i> 
the outrageous charge made in the Cmfemfitrary Review (hat the 
Sirdar ordered the Dervish wounded to be massacred, and that his 
soldiers wantonly killed wounded and unarmed Dervishes The 
charge was as mischievous ns it was untrue, as all who knew 
the Sirdar and the officers who were with hitn tmderstood. 
British officer neither do such things, nor allow (hem to be dime¬ 
lt is notorious that the Sirdar might have had hundreds of 
unarmed rrcun ettr down as they rushed towards him when he rode 
through the town, and that he did all in his power to prevent 
unnecessary slaughter. At one time it vrax a question whether 
the Dervishes would spare his life, not whether he would spare 
theirs. 1 hut as he rode coolly among them and promised them 
Le., " security, " ihey laid down their arms, and no one 
touched them. Wc have it on the unimpeachable authority of 
Captain Adolf von 1 iedemanrt, of the Royal Prussian General 
btatl, chat he saw the Sirdar, wholly regardless of hi:s personal 
Wifely, ride into narrow street?, arid courtyards, wit ft uplifted 
hand, calling out Attwn. The charge that Omdutmin was looted 
for tliroe days was equally untrue. It was also said that the 
Sirdar did nothing to alleviate the sufferings of llse wounded 
Dervishes, but as we know from the evidence of (he Daily 
A'-nw correspondent, that fi.ooo to ?,Ooo ont of the Ib,cron 

1 pcr A (ricturc flrf ii, Sudan Campaign, p. jai. ]rj die olIkt., pishi 
had driven fmm Cairo to 
1 Sudan Ccjxt/Mtiyn r |x 21 y 
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KITCHENER IN KHARTUM 

Dervishes wounded were treated in Hasan Effendi Juki's hospital, 

this statement is also seen to be without foundation. . 

One other important and most necessary thing was done, at 
the request of, and with the approval of, many Muhammadans. 
The Mahdi’s tomb was destroyed, and his body ta ten rom i - 
grave and burned in the furnace of one of the steamers ano 
the ashes thrown into the Nile. The head, it was said was taken 
possession of by a British officer, but subsequently onto wwc 
issued to burv it, and a burial ceremony took place at 
Had the building been allowed to stand, and the tody Jo ^ 
in its grave the tomb would have become the centre of fanat.cn 
and revolt, and the effect of the victory of kw 
lawlessness, barbarism, and savage despotism on the minds < 
the tribes for hundreds of miles round would have been mined. 
tL outcry raised against the act showed that there were even 
' 1 Kmdand who did not realize how 

completely^'the ‘Thole Sudan had been held in the grip of 
Mahdiism, but the Muhammadans understood their co-rehgioms s, 
.. nd knew that nothing short of the destruct.on of the Maid, s 
body would bring lasting peace to the Sftdin and prove that 
Muhammad Ahmad was, even in the eyes of Muhammadans, 
impostor. The ruins of the tomb proclaim to all passers-by the 
fate of one of the greatest of false teachers, and the lesson which 
they teach has sunk deeply info the minds of the natives 

On Sunday, September qth, the Sirdar, with Ins staff and 
large force, 'steamed over to Khar,dm. The troops formed P 
into three sides of a square facing the mined palace, on the 
staircase of which Gordon was murdered on January *f«th, 
[88 5 ; the Sirdar made a signal, and the British and Egyptian 
flags were run up flagstaffs erected on the palace, an 
bands played - God save the Queen" and the Khedivial H>m 
whilst the gunboats saluted with twenty-one guns, and officers 
and men stood at attention. Three cheers were given for rile 
Queen, and three for the Khedive, and the Guards band p ayea 
the - Dead March” in Saul; after a short service the Sudani 
band played Gordon’s favourite hymn, “ Abide with me, 

‘ On September 10th the Sirdar left for the south, and on Ins 

1 Royle, Egyptian Campaigns, p, 5Si. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

iirri vnl at FAshSda on the 19th he found it occupied by Major 
Marchand ; the British and Egyptian flags were hoisted, 1 and leav¬ 
ing a force there under Major Jackson* the Sirdar went on his 
way, A few days later the Egyptian flag was hoisted at Meshra 
ar-Rek* Major Hunter occupied Sennaar, Karkoj, and Rus&res 
by October ist, and Major Parsons defeated the Dervishes at 
Kadaref on September 22nd, and occupied the town. On 
December 26th Colonel Lewis defeated Ahmad Fadil, cut up his 
force and hilled about 500 Dervishes. On December 7th 
Colonel Coliinson hoisted the British and Egyptian flags on the 
old fort at Kallabat, 

In January, 1899, Lord Cromer visited the SudAn, In 
November* 1899* Colonel Sir Reginald Wingate 2 set out to attack 
the Khalifa with a force of 3,700 men. On the 22nd he seized 
the camp of Ahmad Fadil at Abu Adel, killed 400 of his men, and 
captured all the grain he was taking to the Khalifa. On the 24th 
a fierce light was fought at Umm DabrAkiit* and the Khalifa and 
all his chief Amirs, including ‘All wad Helu and Ahmad Fadil, 
were killed.* The Dervish loss was 600 killed, and 3,000 
prisoners and 6,000 women and children were taken. U was this 

1 Major March and evacuated FisbfWa on December nth. 

- Sec Shucair, op. tit., hi,* p. 664. 

:| “As soon as Colonel Wingate's force had swept through the Dervish 
“ Position into the enemy's camp, the news at once spread that the Khalifa was 
’ killed with most of his Emin, Colonel Wingate immediately went to the 
"spot where the Khalifa was sattl to be lying. On the way a boy of 15 
" caught hold of Major Watson's hand and said, The Khalifa is dead, 1 am his 
son. He look Major Watson to the plate where I m father lay. The to was 
“ibe Khalifa tying in his forwah (sheepskin), his jibbuh riddled with bullets. 
Lying over him were bis two chief Emirs, AH Wad Helu and Ahmed Fedil. 

" At each side of him were leti or a dozen of his chief Emirs, and in front of 
■ j him his faithful bodyguard, all dead. While Colonel Wingate was looking 
,h at this terrible but noble spectacle of brave men dead, a small man was seen 
l To crawl out from under the slain r This was Yunis Deghemi, the former 
Emir of Dongola. After a short time he began to speak, and at length 
“answered the questions put 10 him by Colonel Wingate. He said that when 
” 1 he Dervishes failed to outflank the Egyptums and began to run before the 
” terrible tire ibe Khalifa called to his Emirs and said, * l am not going away ; I 
1 shall die here } l call on you to stay by me and iet us die together/ The KhEiltfa 
"took his forwah (sheepskin)* sat down on it, and calmly awaited the end, 
'which was not long in coming. Later in the day, by order of Colonel 
Wingate, the Khalifa and the Emirs who were killed were burled where they 
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DEATH OF THE KHALI FA 

fi£ht which finally destroyed flu; of Mahdiism in the Sfidun. 

The defelt of the DtfVishts at Orfdnnn'in that city to 

the Egyptians, but so bn" as the Khaltfa lived he was the visible 
personification of rhe M-ihdi's movement, and many Muham¬ 
madans who &tw him believed that he would one day be victorious. 
Only in, the precedinpf August Khalifa Sherff" preached Mubdiisin 
openly at Wad Maduni; but he was captured by Captain N. M 
Smyth, V'.C-, arid tried by court-mania] mad shot. On August 
26th the Atbara mil way bridge was opened. On December 17th 
Colonel Mahq-n, D.S.Q., occupied Al-Obfid, 

On December 22nd Sir Reginald Wingate succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Sirdar and i Governor of the Sudan 
On January iHth. 11300. Captain F. Burges captured the 
notorious O smfm Dikna in the Warriba JI ills, to the south-west 
t)f Siwilkm ; lie was: first sent to Roietta, but later to Datniutta. 
Captain Burges was assisted hy a Commandant of Police culled 
Muhammad Bey Ahmad. 11 On March 4th Ali f Abd AbKarlm, 
the leader of a fanatical sect of Muhammadans whose views were 
opposed to the Government, and several of hts chief followers, 
were deported to Haifa and placed under restraint, 1 The prompt 
action which ^ir Reginald Wingate took in this matter is highly 
praiseworthy, for religious enthusiasts of die kind of 'Abd Al- 
Karim should never be allowed to be at large. Tlunr ultimate 
aim is always political power, and every one who preaches in the 
•blldf-m or|Mality and community of other peopled possessions is 
always certain of a large following. The Mahdi adopted this 
method, with u hat success wu have seen. 

On November aijth Colonel dparkes left Qmdurniun with a 
force of nearly 400 men in steamer* to occupy the Itahr al- 
Ghazill province, and he arrived at Mcshra ar-Ket o« December 
141!]. 

In December Lord Cromer visited the Sudan a second 

‘Tell by thtir twa ptapte wiih p™ ( n?r ccrcHiaiiial. Thcj-lte in a beautiful spot, 

“ rtcar a lir^i skint of w.ii« unrounded hy r«ca r amt not ?□ very far (tonse 
“forty mile*} frit n Abba Esland, (hecradti uf Mahdi im." Timts, [>eee-iaiT>Te9Lh,. 

I »W- 

L Etc lived; at ShalUtu, Emy mitci from Sermiw, and had with him Kidil 
-a.™I Bi»hrs, two of iht Mahdtfi sons. 

1 Shueai r, ep. di , UL, p. 670. * J 6 ij ri p . <$ 7 1, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

lime, and on thn 24th he delivered a speech of an iiAporlart 
character.* 

On January ltd. 1901, Colour I Sparkes made Tung his head- 
quirlicn, and slum made expeditions to Wiiw, Fort Dessaix, 
Kumbel;, Amadi, Ki.ro and Shambl. Major W- Baulnois con- 
dueled a patrol to D&m #olb£r, Tejgfina, Ffirfljfs^ and Chamamui, 
and returned to Tong on April 10th. In April the post which 
had been established at Klro was transferred lo Mcngalfo, across 
the river, because Kin" was claimed lo be in Belgian territory. 
In June Colonel Sparfcys visited Snlp'm Tainbura of (he Niain- 
NidlllS. ai]d was well received, arid he found the people 1 lo be of a 
" comparatively highly civilized order," In this tnonlh 'All 
Dinar, who after the COtKptest of Omdurmun bad been entrusted 
with the province of liar FAr. began to pay tribute to the Govern¬ 
ment. In ihis year the Sudan Government made two treaties as 
to the easiern frontier. The first was arranged by Colonel 
CdKnson. Mudtr of Kasala, with Signor Martini, Governor- 
GvMenil of Eritrea. OH February itith, and tin: second by Colonel 
the Mon. M. G. Talbot, R.K.,, with Liens. Colli at Kasala on 
April 1 btli. In April Major Gw Min, D.S.O.. anti Captain 
Smyth. V,C, h surveyed the country about Ffimata- The expedi¬ 
tion. which Left Nasser in January under Major Austin to explore 
thy iibuost unknown, but rich gold-producing country to the south¬ 
east, nearly came to grief, ll was arranged that the Abyssinia ns 
were to stare supplies at Murk, on the north bank of Lillie 
Rudolf, but when the parly arrived they found that the Abys¬ 
sinian & liad foiled to keep their word. The party suffered greatly 
rum hunger and sickness, and thirty-nine of the fifty-three men 
died of starvation, During (lie year 1901 the Sudan Government, 

notwithstanding its small Staff of officials.. its limited means. 

explored Lis vast territories, organized and administered I he 
country, established tribunals, and extended communications 
and, in Count Gleic hell's words, “settled down into an era of 
peace and growing prosperity/" 

In January, igcu;. Captain A. M. Ihrie occupied Uem Either and 
Chamanmi; on the iolh of this month Lieut. Scott, Bar tour was 
murdered by the Agar Dimkas, on I lie Naam River. Punitive 
1 An Arabic uanaLiiort *t ibnptcdi is given by Stiiirair.^.Wjf., i-i., pp. fc?7 ft. 
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expeditions went quickly aipnizfd under Major Hunter and 
Captain J,, Strack, who hlimed llns Agar villages, and killed 
several of their men and carried off their Cattle, The ringleader of 
(he AgilfS, Mymig ^Fatjang, died of his wounds in July, and the 
Agars sued for peace. On May 15th a frontier treaty was signed 
at Adis Ababa by Menelek II',, King of Abyssinia. In the spring or 
summer of this year the Sheikh As-Senussi died-, having nominated 
llis nephew, Ahmad Ash-Sharif, as his successor. deal Is put 
an end to the communications between (he Senutti and 'All Dinar, 
Sulpm of Dar Fflr, which had been going on for three or fonr 
years. In July the Dervish Amir ‘A raid DaPa Allah surrendered 
to ‘Alt Dinar with pH I'iclcs. 

in December, 1902, Lord Cromer visited the Sudan a third 
time. On January 17th, 1903, Lord Cromer made a speech in 
the Grand Hotel. Khartum. 1 

In March Colonel Spa rites marched from Kofiginga to l.fufrat 
An.iiahsis,' (he famous copper mines in the south of t)ar Fur. 
Hu found a somber of shallow pits mi a space about half a mile 
Square. The place wat deserted, for tlie former chief, Ibrahim 
Murful. went to Karikingi when the Mahdi rose to power. In 
February ("aptain Armstrong was Sent to open up relations with 
Vambio, I be chief of the Niam-Niains. He was killed by 
an elephant on the ajrd, but the expedition was continued by 
Colour-Sergeant Bpardman, R.M.A, 0 ri reaching the Niam- 
Niam country lie was attacked by Mangi, the son of Yamhio, Wild 
was. obliged to retire. En August a Mahdi called Muhammad Al- 
Atniii appeared and settled in Ciestwrl Takali, but he was Captured 
by Colonel Mahon. C-B , D.S.O , arid taken to Al-Obed, where 
hr was hanged on September ajth. In November work uh the 
Albara-Sawakin Railway was begun. During the year 19O3 goud 
progress was made in (lie delimitation of the Abyssinian frontier 
by Colonel 'the Hon, M. G• Talbot, Major C . \V. Gwynn, wild 
Major C, K, Wilson, and a provisional agreement wa-, made 
ifelween I tie Sudan and Congo Free HUte CowrnmenU alKmt the 
territory between 5° and 5" jo' north latitude. The capture of 
Ahmad abGhjJiJ] 1 on March 20tll, and the death of ibe brigand 

1 An Arabic Iran, jlal ion of i( is given bj- SlmC.iir, ^ tit^ ill-, fL 6H0 IT. 

s Fot the rouse, tee Glekhea, t>p. ri/, v-nd. ■■., p, 10+ 
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expeditions were quickly organized under Major Hunter and 
i ipiain L. St rack, who bortnnl (he Agar and killed 

tevml t}( (heir ineu artel carried off their cattle. T he ringtiaadcr of 
tiht Aijura, Mvaiifj .Vlatfimj, died «.f his wounds in July, and the 
Vf; trs sued fur peace. On May r$lh a frontier treaty was aigned 
oI Atlis Ababn by Men*lek IL, Khij» of Abyssmiit. In.thesprior 
* >.tii ■ -i ' ■ nu die 1,1 i.v mi.: DomiiKU* 

fafe nephew. Ahmad Ash-SharJf, as, his successor- Kit death put 
an end to iht- commHiuication* i- i ’■ n the Scftti-ssi and 'AH Dinar, 
•■'idtiiJi of Dai I ur, which had been guing on fcur three or four 
years. In July the DrrtisJi Amir Arjili! Daf‘a Allah surrendered 
to "All Dinar with rifles. 

In December, [tjtra, Lord Cromer visited th« Sfrdin a third 
time. Oh January syth. Lord Cromer made a speech in 

the Grand Hotel. Khartum. 1 

In March Colonel Sparke. marched from KO'Miiga to ft u fr.kt 
An-nahiis. i tn■ (.iiTmua c'.ijnpi-: mine* in the south of Dfir Pur. 
Hu found i mm:'- t of shallow pits in a space about half a mile 
square. Fh■ place was deserted, for the former chief, Ibrahim 
Murad, went in Jvafikingi when tin- MahdT rose to power, fh 
February Captain ArfnMronit was sent to open up relations with 
V.imbLi^ thr' chiof of the Ni.ara>N r iajns. He was killed by 
an elephant on the .. ;r>i but ih<- expedition w:is continued by 
Colour-Sere--.nu Drum! man, K..VI.A. On reaching the Xiain- 
Niam country ht- ■iv.i-. attacked by Mangi, the snn of Yam bio, and 
was obliged ( * retire. In August a Mahdf . died Muhammad Al- 
Amfai :.pp: .iri-[f and settled in Gi I I Tak di, hn( he w:i • (npiurd 
by Colonel Mahnn, C.I 5 , D. 5 .Q . and taken \a AhOhfiJ, where 
he was hanged on September Jjth. In Snvn» l w nwk dii the 
Atbara-Snwfrkin Railway was begun. Duett g year Pjoj good 
IlFo^nss was made ilk the delimitation «f tin Abyssinian frontier 
try Colonel the Hon.' ,\[. G- TaBbu-t. M-<j n C. VV. Gwynn, and 
Major C, Tl. \\ ik-n, and A pruvisici agreement, was made 
between Sin ■ Sildim .icitl Congo Fn-v Si \ \>• Governments about the 
territory between y amt y y» J north (imindle, The capture of 
A 3 .un.ul ut-GliELzilf <uj March /-mb. iiml (hr death of the brigand 

1 Ah Arabic iranilaiian r i; , pj i - c*i In Sbuenir, fit* p. 680 if. 

" I ■ r rbe rout*, sec < flei hen. *f- it . mi. li., p, ioj. 
















































































































HA 1 DING CHECKED 

Hiil™ on December itith, brought peace to Wadai and the 
Abyssinian frontier rerpectivdy. 

On January *7th, xgcifc Captain P. Wood left Tong to visit 
Yantbio, (he SuHta of the Ktam-Niams, with a view of establishing 1 
friendly relations with him. He wa* newed with treachery and: 
hostility, and found it neoo&saiy to destroy the village of Riketu, 
n son of Yam bio. His losses on this occasion were Captain 
Haynes, who died of his wounds, two men killed, and eight 
wounded. Wood retired slowly to Mvok> {lat. 6- 0 ' and 2^ 5 ^ 1 
in order to keep in touch with the w Scientific Mission” of Lemaiie, 
which had established itself in Anglo-Egyptiafl territory. 

In May sir Reginald Wingate visited Itang on the Haro 

River. , ... 

On May Ibrahim wad Mafcmfc), the notorious slaverer 

of Gebcl Gerok, was hanged at Wad Midas 4 . In spite of warni ngs 
given to h im Ln 1903, he had continued his raids, and openly defied 
the Government, and eventually Colonel Goiringc, Governor of 
Sennaar, was sent with Soo men to cap* uto him. 1 brahim shaped 
from his village, but was caught and handed Over to Major G. dc 
H. Smith by bhlth Ahmad oF Astea on March yrd. 

In August another religious enthusiast, called AdAm, who 
proclaimed himself to be the Jdahdt, appeared near Scnga on the 
Blue Nile. The Egyptian M&'am&r of Senga, acting with most 
commendable promptitude, went out to capture him. and met him 
with his " twelve Apostles." Adam refused to surrender, and in 
the fight Which followed he and his « Apwtfes " were killed- The 
Ma'am fir was, unfortunately, killed also, 

!n September, Major O’Connell marched with a force of 340 
rifles, and reduced to subjection the chiefs of Xiiba, who had been 
in the habit of raiding the country South of OWd, 

During 1904 the efforts of the ShUn Government towards the 
pacification of its country met with great success, and Count 
Gletchen teds ns 1 that the desert west of Dongola. and the country 
of the Southern Atbil and of the Gamilab tribe WCrt visited, and 
certain districts mapped arid surveyed. Posts too were estab¬ 
lished between the River Sctk and SollAbAt, and the raids of (he 

3 Qfi. fil., p. *7*. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SEDAN 


Abyssinian brigand£ who infested [be couniry were checkvd- 
'3 be district about fiebcl Tabi was explored, and garrisons 
established in the country of the northern Burun. As a result 
trtdt mutes were opened up. to (ho great benefit of line natives. 
More effective control was established over the Shtlluks near 
Fasbida (Kudukb and more friendly relations between the Dinkas 
acid (ho Nuers were entered into. 3 ji the Mongolia {listreels posts 
were established where necessary, nut] troops were quartered 
throughout the Kuba mountains. Sir Reginald Wingate visited 
Wnw in November, 1904. 

As the attempt made in 1904 to establish peaceful negotiations 
between the Niam-Kiamj and the Egyptian Government bad 
failed, Sir Reginald Wingate despatched a force against them 
under the late Major V, A. Bouinocs, Governor of the fiafir al> 
Ghn/.d province. The eastern column of this force: was under 
Captain A- Sutherland, and the western under Major Boulnois ; 
the former was to attack MftOgi, the son of Yam bio, and the 
latter Yam Mo himself. On January ist Captain Sutherland's 
force was concentrated at Mvolo, and Oil the 26th that of Major 
BnginaUleft N'Duruiua, 255 miles south of Wiw, and began to 
advance against Yamhio, Oil the JOth Captain Sutherland came 
upon a post of Congo Free State troops at fre flat, 4* 55', Long. 
2 <f 4,i'b which was 4 portion of Lcmaire'g " Scientific Mission"! 
E( subsequently tranapired that M. Lemaire had established five 
posts in Anglo-Egyptian territory, '’in the imutests of science." 
On February 25th Captain Sutherland's force joined that of Major 
Boulnois at Mangi’s village. On January ^oth Major Boulnois 
reached Zugumbia, and on the hth he Occupied the village of 
Yam bio, who had fled into the busli, On the 8fh the late Lieut, 
Fell located Yambio’s position, and m the evening Major Carter 
captured him. Yam bio received a mortal wound during the 
skirmish and died that night - His death relieved the country of 
a cruel chief, who had oppressed his people for years ; the tribes 
came in soon after and tendered their submission to the Govern- 
ment Major Bouinois died on his way back to Wiiw, and Lieut 
J, L„ Fell, iate R..N,, who cut the waterway through the: great 
marshes of the Gur River, (lied at Tumbura of black-waler fever. 
The other British officers who took part in this very successful 
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expedition were Captain Sutherland, Major Carter, Major H- A. 
Etray, Captain H. Gordon, Captain A j Poreivai, D.5-0,, Captain 
A. K. BethelL, R.A-, who went alone OP a mission to TamhuraS 
country, notwithstanding the hostility of the NiamNianis 
(Aaandc), Captain K. I. Rawten, and Captain S- K. Flint. 

1 i^ihc unmyuy d ilitir exj/tails iP ill? L&rtdvrt Cit-rtf? for F riAny- 
iSlh, ]kj>. 344y^J4j- 
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CHRISTIAN ITY IV THE NORTHERN SUDAN. 


Ok thy means by winch Christianity was introduced into the 
Sudfin, who its introducers were, and when (hey took up their 
ahodc in iKlz country, nothing is known with Certainty. All the 
evidence which twists on the subject goes to show that Christianity 
did not make it* way down the- Blue XiLc from; Ethiopia into the 
Northern Sikl-'ui, as some have thought ami Said,, but that it 
entered Nubia from Egypt, as did the civilisation of the ancient 
Egyptians, and that in the course of centuries it advanced to the 
southern end of tile Island of Mertt, where the Christian kingdom 
of 'Aiwa flourished in the thirteenib and fourteenth centuries 
Tiie Christianizing of the Northern Hddn was the result of the 
preaching of St. Mark in Alexandria, and the phase of Nubian 
Christianity known to ns bears the marks and Character of the 
form of Christian belief and teaching which were promulgated hy 
the Jacobite for Monophysite) Patriarchs of that city. According 
to a wide-spread tradition, emanating probably in the first 
in.-k(;Lii<M fmni 111«: Church of Alexandria, S(. Al.irk preached in 
Alexandria about A.D.&g, aud was the leader of the Christians and 
their Church there for some years. The traditions about the 
manner of his death vary ; according to one he. died a natural deal In 
according to a snood he was burned, and a third declares that 
his body was dragged over stones until it broke into pieces- Be 
this as it may. a considerable body of respectable tradition asserts 
that Christianity wag preached in Egypt before the close of the 
lirst century, and it is certain that the new religion advanced 
southwards and spread quickly. The oldest authority for this 
view is Eusebius. 

Iri the third quarter of tile second century, the number of 
' Mitt. Euh-i.' II. lb. 

2S& 


PKUSECrTION OF DKt:n:s 


Christians in Egypt was large enough to necessitate the appoint. 
m ent of three bishops, 1 and in the reign ol Severus (193-211; their 
number and influence were sufficient to bring upon them the wrath 
of rhe Romans, and 1 general persecution was the result. ■■■ 
the second quarter of the third century the number of bishops 
was increased from three to twenty.' fn the year 250 been is 
issued his famous edict against the Christians, the object of which 
was to bring the people back to their ancient worship of the gods 
of Greece and Rome, and this could only be done by the stamp¬ 
ing out of Christianity. The Roman officials everywhere were 
ordered to make the Christians renounce their faith, and those 
who apostatized were required to offer sacrifice and to burn 
incurs to the gods. Each ,*«0A who did this received a 
certificate from the magistrate selling forth that the Emperor S 
demands had been complied With. Large numbers* no doubt, 
sacrificed to the gods and renounced the Christian religion, but 
the “Strong spirits "refused to do SO, and these were bunted 
down without mercy. When caught, they were cast into prison, 
where many were done to deaths in many respects the I*»WP- 
lion or Demos resembled that inaugurated by Trajan (yS-iiy). 

With the death of Dudus, who fell in battle against the Goths 
in Eanuonia, the persecution stopped, but it was revived by 
Valerian (253-260). Many Christians in Egypt, of course, tied 
from their native towns whilst the persecutions of Pecms and 
Valerian wet* in progress, and some have thought tint the 
general adoption of the monastic life by the Egyptians dates irmn 
this period. This may be so, but it is impossible to assume that 
then were no Christians in Upper Egypt, especially lii the 
Thubai'd at this time, and it * d^ite certain that some of these 
must have fled from the prison and tortures prepared for the 
Christians Who refused to deny Christ, The most natural place 
for such to flee to would be the Nile Valley, south of Aswan, and 
if they did SO, they must have carried Christianity with them. 
Apart from this, members of caravans trading between Egypt and 
the Sfidan would not fail to describe the events which were 
taking place in the former country, and the leading fcilure* of the 
new religion would I* much discussed. Taking the probability 

1 (■ LUyehm*, M l 1 £“**«■ Hhi E ^*' ¥L '■ 
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of til* matter into consideration, it is impassible to think that 
individual Christianity was unknown in Nubia in the second and 
third centuries after Christ.' In the reign of Diocletian [2&4-3C15) 
a sever* persecution of the Christians took place in Egypt* due 
partly to the hatred of the young men for military Service, and 
partly to their refusal to take part in the worship of this Emperor. 
Those who fled to the south would lie certain to Kind a refuge 
among the Blemmygs, who were at this time masters of Upper 
Egypt* and many, no doubt, retired from Egypt to Northern 
Nubia, where in [tie islands in the Nile and in the rocks of the 
hill-s they could lead the life of self-abnegation and leligOUB con¬ 
templation, which was at the beginning of the fourth Century 
becoming popular, Anthony the Great (born about 250) was in 
■ 5 JI a power in Egypt, and crowds of men were at that Sim* obey, 
mg his teachings and emulating his example. 

The persecution continued by Galerius (305-311) and Maxi- 
minus (305-313) Ortlv served [q fill the hills aud deserts with 
monks, and the Nftrian Valley in Lower Egypt under the rule of 
Ammon and the Thpbatd became rilled with coenobites and 
anchorites. Indeed, if we may believe Bar-Hcbraeus [Hist. 
Pi-Hiisi-, text, p. 135), Christianity had penetrated not only all 
Egypt, but also the regions of the SOdAtt and Nuba and Abyssinia 1 
in the time of Constantine. It would be wrong to assume that 
conversion to Christianity had become general in Nubia and 
Abyssinia in the lime of Constantine, btu there ls every reason to 
believe that theme were in thoH.‘ countries numbers of Christians in 
the first half of the fourth century', although (he Blemmycs, who 
were then the masters of the country between Aswiln arid Pritnis, 
were pagans and idolaters. Thu portion of I he Nile Valley between 
the Second and Fourth Cataracts- was far more suitable Sir the 
Christians to live in than the sterile region between Prim is and 
Kbsha, a little above the 3 iead of the Second. Cataract, and tliosc 
who Hed to this region probably followed the desert route to the 
west of the Nile, There are several large islands in (lie Nile 


tjie Egyptian si ’dan 


1 AM, $ilih (<al. tlveuis. p. jfrj.) viys ihal Ibe lint Nubias who convened 
freiri osn-wor>lilp 55 Christianity was Itabriy*. the king';, nephew ; he built 
churches and nWiUiXerttf in lar^t numbers, 

1 ' u it**" 5 k - Ll ' s- y ?*♦! 
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above Kbsha, e.g., Sui, ArniLCi. Nil watt], Wussi. Nilwa, Ertemri, 
Narnartl, and between the Third and Fourth Cataracts the 
number of them is considerable In fact the remains of Christian 
buildings, churches, monasteries, &C-, am found at comparatively 
frequent intervals all the way up between Hiannek and Al crawl, 
and many of theS-C stand on sites which were occupied by I he 
Christians so far back its the Sixth century, when the Christian 
kingdom of tiilko was founded, with its capital at Old Dongola- 

But whether the Christians in Nuhia during the fourth and 

fifth centuries were many or few, the people generally were 

paganfe and idolaters. QlympiodoWS.' who visited the country 
between 407 and 425, says that the Blemmyes, who occupied 
Nuhia so far south as Primis, were heathen, and he makes no 
mention of Christians, The various tribes of the Btemmy®, 
i.e„ the Bejas, who lived m the great Eastern Desert, were 

also pagans, Thus it is clear that the edict of Theodosius I, 

(37S. jQg), decreeing that the whole of the Roman Empire 
should become Christian, had failed to abolish the worship 
of idol*, which continued to flourish at Philae, Talmis 
(Kaliibflha), and other places in Nubia. The Blemmycs were, 
moreover, still pagans in the year 453; this fact is made known 
to ns by Prisons., 1 the friend of Max i minus. who in the reign 
of Marcianus (450457) went into Nubia Oil a punitive Expe¬ 
dition against that people. Thu Nobatae had failed lo fulfil 1 
the agreement made with them by Diocletian to keep the 
Blemmycs in check, and the latter had invaded Upper Egypt aad 
nMed the country. 

Maximum is, having severely punished the Blcmmyes. made 
terms with them, and drew up an agreement with them which 
was to last one hundred years. They promised to pay for the 
damage they had done, to restore all the prisonous they had taken, 
and to give hostages; to the hfst and third of these clattses they 
had never before agreed- On their side, however, they stipulated 
that they should be allowed to visit the Inland of Philae according 

1 Kd. iickker, p, 6i, * ExfffM- ia Ubbe. fVttrrf*., r -in- 

1 See Kcrillouc, tur tit Bitmap**, r.iri-iy 1^4; U*fi Pqgf df 

fAtiUt'rr ‘Hi la jVurWc, i n Rnm* usm. i*„ pp. b 5 ^ (T l Mid SttmH 

Mimtirt far (a BttmmfiSy P.lfti, tSH?. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


to (heir ancient lire and wont,’ and that they should be allowed 
to borrow (ho statue of Isis, and to take it to a certain place it) 
their own country, 50 that they might make petition# to the 
goddess in their #>wii way. Ilere, then, WC have a proof that the 
worship of Ists flourished at Phil&eand throughout the country of 
Northern Nubia more than My yeui after the famous Edict of 
Theodosius. I. Thai a Roman genera), wilh a great reputation for 
piety, 1 should, agree to such a stipulation is strange, but Lt is 
more remarkable Still that he should select Philae, the seat of the 
worship of idols, as the place wherein to sign the treaty, though 
we can readily understand (hit the Bltmxnyes would be nun 
likely to regard the treaty as wholly sacred and handing if it were 
signed at the sanctuary of their great goddess. Thirty years later 
thi> conditio]] of things was unchanged in Nubia, for Marinns of 
Fkvia Neapolis in Palestine tells us in his life of Prod us,'that 
in his day I si s was si ill worshipped at Philae. 

Of the progress of Christianity in the Sudan during the first 
half of the sixth century we know nothing, but from tile now 
famous Greek inscription which the Nubian king Sic.ko caused to 
be cut in the Egyptian temple at Talmis i Kabibsha), it is clear 
tliat before the close of the century Christianity became the 
official religion of the country. This inscription was published 
for the fir-l time by Guu front a copy made by him, - and its 
contents were discussed by Niebuhr; 5 another copy made by 
Cailiiaud formed the subject of an exhaustive essay and of a 
translation by Letronne. 4 An excellent copy was also published 
t>y Lepsius, 1 and from this the uncial text given on p, 309 is taken ; 
the transcript ion on p. 310 is that of Dittcnbergcr..' 

In this inscription bilko, who calls himself il BaffikmKvt of the 
Nobadae and of all the Ethiopians,” says that he came to Talmis 

1 Lttfonnc bu ihown thin thh custom w-H* at lea it yeiTS Aid when 
rriitui Vi-icne. ffisMrc dv 4~bn'iti,iniitnc> p. 6S. 

* i bii bl is well Jcinetiiirated hy EtcviJLoui, Bltmmjtfy ?■ 4?. 

1 E*l. tkiiisoniutc, l.ripziij, ifllj. p 1 "'Ictim v?p mr* +*^"f <*■ 

' /infiqufi&t fit in pi. I, N(X 1 . 

* iniifipU&W AWAnrtBM, Konn:, iSiu- 

1 Ocitvfci Cimtw, Loin. L, pp. 3 If. 

1 iJfjttMiltr, Abtb. vf., Id. -95, 

1 (MM/l 1 Jrvufi Jitsrriftiioiui -Sthitef. Um L, p. 30J. 
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and TapTds twice, that he fought against the Plemtnye?, and that 
God gave him the victory once with three others, that once again 
he conquered (the U]ernmj4i&], and that he made himself com¬ 
pletely master of their cities, and established himself in them from 
the beginning with his troops. " l conquered them," he says, 
“and they made supplication to me : I made peace with them, 

" and tiioy swore oaths to me by tlidr idols [to observe itj, and t 
«believed their oath, because they were good mem" This done, 
he returned to (he upper, i-e., the southern part of his own coun¬ 
try, He continues, “Now that I have become Battle not 
<J only do L not follow after the other kings, but 1 march at their 

- tread, Those who love to contend with me I do not permit to 
“dwell in peace in their own country, unless they entreat me for 

- forgiveness. For in the plains I am a lion, and in tile hills l am 

“ a bear ■ 

“And I fought with the Blemmyes yet another tune, Irom 
< ■ Primis to Talmis. And I laid waste the Count ries of r he peoples 
« above (i,e„ south of) the Nobadac. because they would contend 
** against me. And as for the chiefs (fiee^ere-) of the other 
o natioili who would contend against me, I do not permit them U< 
Hr take rest Ln the shade unless they bow their backs in homage 
*■ before me, and they cannot even take a drink in their own 
« houses. And as for those who offer resistance to me, 1 carry off 

“their women and tll*ir children. 

The general meaning of this important inscription is quite clear. 
Siiko warred against the lilemmyes and beat them on various 
occasions, and after his fifth fight he occupied their cities of 
Taphis (Tail) and Talmis (Katlbstafi), which none of his prede- 
cossore had donei he also took their country so far south as 
Primis (Ebrim), Tbc.w victories he attributes to God. In his 
sliest campaign* the BkmmyW took the oath of allegiance *° 
Slim, swearing to observe it by their idols. Asa result of h‘* 
victory he became J®WiA sVffw 1 ho., chieftain, and lie be* 
came greater than any of his predecessors. He raided the cou n¬ 
try of the tribes who resisted him, and he harassed the local Shakh? 
(W«™) so mercilessly tint they were always in the sun, 
and none of them found a chance to rest in the shade [of (he trees 

1 probably “ W 1 Literally, J little km*,"« * kiag»tt" 
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tif Jm unlive village], still ic£3 lakh- it drink of wftttr in his °"'n 
house Such ns resided him suffered the toss of their wives And 
children. In (he lower country he was a lion, and in ihe hills an 
tjrvK (?). Finally, we see that S-Llko was a t.,hrisiian n and that Ins 
enemies were idolaters. 

There is no need lo discuss here the date w-f the inscription of 
Sdlur, for all that can he said on the subject, both for and Against, 
has been said by Letroone, He was of opinion that it was 
written not Ljai lier than the middle of the sixth century,' and was 
inclined to believe tha| it belonged to the period towards the end 
of that century. There is,, however, one point which must be 
taken into consideration. Silka says that the BbinmycS took 
theit oaths by (heir idols, and th is Suggests that the worship of 
Osiris and Isis At l^hilao was still nourishing. Sow' «6 know from 
Procopius 1 that Justinian {517-565} ordered Parses tile Pers- 
armenian to go to Pllilae And put an end to the worship of Isis, And 
that this officer did so and clensed the temple, and east the prieslB 
into prison, and carried off the statues to Constantinopte- This 
tool; place about 563, or, at nil events, not many years before 
Justinian'S death, but it h obvious that such A high-handed pro¬ 
ceeding could not have been carried out by Narats unless the 
population generally concurred. Justinian may have fell that I he 
custom of sacrificing human beings to the sun, which Procopius 
tells ns WAS in force at Philac, And (he worship of Friapns, were 
a disgrace to ids empire, or, what is far more likely, hfi WAS 
anNLOns to seijie the revenues of the temples of Isis and dev Cite 
them to Other purposes, but in either case there must have been 
in Xuhia a large number of Christians who were prepared to 
further his views. Among such was Silko, who appears to have 
heen urged to Attack the Bkmmyes About the time when tbc 
period of their treaty with (he Romans for one hundred years 
expired. Silko crushed the Hlummyes and took their cities from 
Tap his to Frimis, and then Justinian'* envoy removed the statue* 
of the gods from Hnlae, and cloud the temple of Iftis. I he two 
events must have taken place about (he same time. And it is 
difficult not (0 see in them (be evidence of fom L: special arrange 

* Hitfoirt da C&riitianim r, p. 39- 

* iff Uflh PfnifV, i.h pp. 
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J USTIN IA K AND T11EODORA 


mC nt made with Silko by Justinian or, accorditig LO some writers, 
bv hi* EmpieMi Theodora. 

‘ The part which Theodora is raid to have played m the com« 

Sion „f ihe Nubians is described by Bar-Hebraeo. in his 
HUuv thas;—About this time (i.e.. between 
5W and sad) there lived a priest called Julian, of the orthodox 
faith, is., Jacobite, who was at Constantinople in the service of 
the Piinti Theodosias of Alexandria. He was partyconcern., 
for the block people of the Nobedev «■» lived on the soulhern 
border of (he Thebai'd, end «t they more heathen lie wished to 
convert them. Julian told the Empress Theodora of his desire, 
and she bejsted Justinian to send bun to Nubia. The tmpcsnr. 
however, sent . certain bishop to Kuhi*. mid will, bun went 
envoys nnd presents for the king of that country; not to be out¬ 
done', Theodora sent Julian nlso, and save Inn, a letter to the 
“ Dale of the Thebatd” wherein she raid. " 1 and tile 

- have determined to send (an envoy] unto the nation of the 

- Notades, and behold 1 have sent Julian the priest on my own 
•• behalf, and the Emperor hall, sent other men, toother with 
■■ objects of price. Pn thou lake Rood care that mytcii'-w] 

entmth lirat. and klhim make smooth the way tor those [w hom] 
the Emperor hath sent." Now when the - Puke of the rhenmd 
had read the letter nfthe Empress, he did as she had commanded 
■■ him and he detained the ambassadors or ihe Emperor mild 
lulian arrived, and he showed him the letter of the Empress. 

- tnd Uulian] taught and baptised the kins and the iioMcs. and 
he inf. .ruled [them] concern ins the schism which the Chalccdo- 

I. elans had made, nnd how they had reviled the holy men, and 
established a new faith besides that ol Ntcaea. And when the 
•' ambassadors of the Emperor had arrived will the letters and 
.■gifts, and said to the Nubians, - Du not cleave unto those.who 

- have been driven out and banned,' the king of the bobades and 
.. his nobles replied, ' We accept the honourable gifts of he 
‘•Emperor, and we will send [back] gifts twofold m mt oru, b ill 
owe do net cleave lo persecutors and calumniators, hoc W.old, 

we Wvt already received holy baptism from this excellent mail, 

1 A1>1 kI<>0 s and [-imjf', loin- i., CP 11 - ™ ff- 
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" and we cannot receive a second LkhaptisanJ.' 1 tmi were all (he 

“people of Kushites converted to the orthodox faith, and they 
'■became Subjects of |b$ throne of Alexandria. And Julian 
"remained there tor a period of two years- And it is related 
■* h that from the third unto the tenth hour he stood and baptised 
■ H in eaves full of water, naked, and with a girdle about him. and, 
'■ th* only part of his body which was out of the water was the 
'■ upper | isart thereof," 1 Whether this statement of Bar-Hibraens 
gives the correct reason why the Nubians became Jacobites or not 
is comparatively unimportant, bat it certainly supplies the cOn- 
nettng link between ttic: wan of Silko and the removal of the 
statues of Osiris and Isis from 1 -liiLae. and it suggests that some 
of ibe earliest of this king's Campaigns against the Bkrmnycs 
took place before 5.50 The conclusion of the period of (hu 
treaty of one hundred years which had been made by Maxiinmils, 
and ratified by Flordt, gave Justinian the opportunity he wanted, 
and he embraced it with the results already described- 

According to John, Bishop of Ephesus, Julian took with him 
into Nubia the aged Bishop of the Thebafd, and when lie left Nubia 
to return to Constantinople he committed the newly Christianized 
people to his charge, The work of Julian was carried on by 
Longinus, who was appointed thereto by the Patriarch Theodosius 
on the dnv on which be died, and, in spite of all the opposition of 
his foes, Longinus succeeded in escaping from Constantinople. 
and he made Ins way, with two young men. into Nubia, where In¬ 
built a church rod established clergy, and taught the services 
and all the tilings which were ordered, according to the Christian 
hiiili. Ht stayed there about sift years, and then, in obedh-nce to 
certain Letters which he hail received from Alexandria, he proposed 
to leave the country ; hut the king and his nobles refused to allow 
him to depart, and it was only with difficulty that he did so. He 
then went to " Theodore, the aged Bishop of Ptldn tPhikc), 
which is in the inner (i.e. r southerul Thetetd,’ 1T and (anally 
departed to Mareotis, 

1 The Syriac text will heiauml In AbbeUuo and Lomy, i. coll. I 39 - 3 J 4 . liar- 
Itt-br.i uus Utcw his narrative fmin ,lic work at John of Kphesus ste Uurei.au■ 
J&hu <*f Efikttus r Oxfovd, iSj^i p, ;j.j ff- 

1 of Kphtms x ml. Cureum, |K irB. 
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SPREAD OF CELRISTIAXrrY 

When M .h. «MW> IS* «Wl OUri. «» reined from 
Philac Christianity spread rapidly in the country. I 
successor, who was called EirpaNOME* or EntPArtOWOS, was a 
devoted Christian, and either during or about the t.mt of h,s 
reign the temples of Tftfo, KuWtete, M ka (P^kis) Wftdl 
Sabtl'a, "Amidil, and Abu Simbel, were turned into Christian 
ehurcte* Coder the diction of the Bishop Theodore mentioned 
above, the pronaos of the temple of Isis at Fhibm ^turned 
a church, and two inscriptions at Phike publnihed by Let™ re 
prove that he covered the walls with a coming of raster t4 > 

She figures of the Egyptian gods, and a third inscription, also a( 
Philat, States that Theodore also budt in the portion of 
pronaos a sanctuary,' whichwasdedicated toSa.nt Stephen, under 
the dkconate of Posies, The transformation of the pronaos of 
the temple of Isis into a Christian church took place about a, 7 - 
and about the same time the church at I>eodur, as M . Kcvillout 
has shown/ was built- Thus it is quite clear that by the mid of 
the Sixth century that portion of Nubia which 1* tet««» ** 
First and Second Cataracts had been converted to Christianity 
The place chosen for the capital of tl«e Christ,ankingdom of 
Nubia was IJongola, tetter known to-day as " O d Dongola, 

New Dongola being M-tftdi; it la 35 * mihs fFt,m 9aHa by "'f' 
a „d Stand, on the cast bank of the Nik. Dongoia can easily he 

defended bv a smell force, and the choice of the s.io hy the 
Nubian king who first settled there wa? a good one, I he peop 
who belonged to it probably lived on the west tent Of the ri^r, 
where there is a comparatively large area capable of cultivation. 
For newly one hundred years after Silko founded bis capital the 
Nubians were allowed to remain in peace, but soon a tor the 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs in *40 they were attacked by the 
, Ktvmu « E > in ihii wm« a rwmirf ERGAMESW: *e fihmw*. PP +* * 
t ST5TS! f-n i>^> and sit*. .0 n« - 

.1^*^ M P l«e, *hi.ana 1 L*b. 

i - 1 =«*-. "s-1 a-.tsr 

e KUt il rv. jB 7 ; Letranre, tr, p. 37° l Bocckh. C/i-.Lepsnii, 

AmUm. «s, BU. 13 MdHt 

W , JSf p. ^ * --*■.. "** 

* KltlttmjVy JKp. 3 ^ , - 
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conquerors, who advanced to I hoi r capital, and, having captured it, 
laid upon the king th« annual tribute known as th<* 13 akt. The 
facte concerning this are given elsewhere irt this volume. In the 
various treaties which the Muslims made with the Nubians it is 
specially stipulated that the mosques shall not injured, and that 
the Muhammadims are to be allowed to trade and travel at will 
throughout the country, facts which seem to indicate that they 
considered it useless to attempt to convert the Christians to the 
religion of the Prophet. It i* tolerably certain that the Nubians 
were hope in subjection by the Arabs, but at the same lime they 
seem to have possessed, in the hrst half of the eighth century, 
considerable power- For, in 737, when the Copts were persecuted, 
and their P&triareh Kb: I was east into prison, Cyriaetis slie kill" 
of Nubia marched into E^vpt ^ | •'L(li iOo.uoo horsemen and 100,000 
camels, and bid waste thu country front Aswan to Cairo, 1 
Cyriaous is said to have been the over-lord of thirteen kings, tin- 
chief of whom was ELki-r-i. a Jacobite prince, and ins domintone 
extended very far to the south, probably to the borders of 
Abyssinia. J When the governor of Cairo Siw what hart happened, 
he begged the Patriarch to ask Cyriacus to withdraw Ids troops, 
and the Nubian kin" did so. 

About one hundred yew* later, Ibrahim, the brother of the 
Khalifa AE-Ma'mhu, Sent a letter to Zacharias, king of NabLa, 
ordering him to pay the Babb or tribute, which was fourteen 
years in arrears. The annual Itnbt consisted of about -fOO men, 
therefore 5/100 men were due to the Egyptians from Zacharias. 
As ^achriri;i£ found it impossible to jKiy his debt, lie sent his son 
George to Ibrahim, w]]o was then in Baghdad, to say so, and to 
offer himself to the Khalifa. Ibrahim received him gnciously, 
and granted all the petitions- of .Zacharias, and tent George back 
to Egypt with honour, George next went to see the l^ltriarch 
Anha Yusnb (S31-.S50 Y) r and received bis blessing, and thin 
asked him 1,0 consecrate an altar so that be might take it back to 
the llenoe of tile amir wherein he lodged. This was done, and the 
acnir ordered the wooden board to be struck on the roof of 

J ENwIf-, Mi&Ut [*- =? ; AM ^tty. ed. F.vetii, p. 267 , 

1 l^tm-nne, f/frttirt tfti Christianiamf^ p. ; Le Ouien, C&ristitinui. 

ion. i i., p. 6fa. 
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CHUKCHES or DONGOUA 

C-m*,’. «<h.t hie «»* might —mbit- » 

fo, prayers and hear the liter,:,- « » hi, own ™„„tr>. \\ ■ 

Geer/ returned to Xnbii. his father founded a 
M a thank-offering to Gad for hi. «* '««"• ££ 

was consecrated in 1010 by Anba George, Bishop of Naiho, 

" 97O, the Nubians, to a g™» esl.nl. _lw«™ " 

independent people. end they devoted then energy to the 
re establishing of their power, and to tl« buiWtnC 
snobMfcti". Sc. la Raphael was k»K f N ^“’ 
bnilt at Dongola bouses with domes e( red brinks, sim. nr it. lb m* 
which are found in AUrillf. The nourishing ° E ' 

S-nhisn kingdom M the twelfth century » testiaed to b, AW 
SSTth. Atnuoian, who say. of Doufola .bat it is . 
on the banks of the blessed Nik, and that " i 

churches nod large houses and wide streels. l*>ngota^ 
f-,ci taken the place of the old city of Napata, opp«tW to Gelwi 
U«i»l,and About this time had become the capital of 1 he kingdom 
of Northern Nubia, which extended front the First 10 the lw 
Ctterect- A few years ago, Mr, Carl Ann Muster, of the Sfofcn 
Civil Service, found three fronts of Greek inscriptions b, ft 
Lnto a wall It Dengola. With praise worthy prompt new hi, 

*7 -7 

tnonaslcries, «*, the ” Monastery of Safnnuf. k.ngo f^bia,^ 
which was probably situated near Ah# Sunbel.abd «bv O 

of Analtn at Tata, a few miles south of Wnl.tr, and the chnrrh of 
Saint Michael, which stood close to the frontier W*" W 
and Nubia. On a large island about twelve miles south of 
ate the ruins of a Coptic church called Oarhef 

« ^lilii, also mention s the Monastery of Michael and Cosnas. 
and (he Monastery of DM, »"d saw. tha. the latter was near a, 
ancient temple, between two great mountains, but their exact 
sites have not been identified. He speaks, loo, of the city of 
HansaM an being large and handsome and eo, .laming many 


1 AUu td. KvtfltS, pa 37°- 
* Crorffart in fihirtan, ofi- P 1 
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churches, and the Monastery of Saint Sinuthtns; as he says it 
Wfti Use abode of the ■' Lord of the Mountain " (&c£ Vo], EL. 
p. j(>;;). and there was a gold mine near it, it certainly Jay to the 
south of Wadi Haifa. On (lit: west bank, near the Mountain 
of Zi-»(t P was the town which Contained the Monastery of Abu 
Garsis, and which was the seat of a bishop. This town was 
probably near the IshLFkcl of Si»i, where the pillars of a Coptic 
church, with crosses cut on them, may lx- seen to this day. 

in Ihu.- Oasis of tieltma, which lies fifty-five miles tn the desert 
west of Sakiat fd-'Abd on the Nile. Mr, James Currie. Director of 
thu Gordon College at Khartum. saw the remains of *' an old Chris- 
" tian convent, moderately well preserved, but the point of interest 
“attaching to it is (hat it has apparently been built out of the 



n.A* or mi church iv the ciiPisriAri wmiuv is imk winl ai.uha£al, 

jilt A PL PA S AH A»d" Ildu. 

KrC-ni Lcjjwii*. .1'. ft iYr j„ p. rty. 

,c mins of something much older, to judge from the inscribed 
Fi stones one notices." 1 From the neighbourhood of Sai also 
came tiie sepulchral tablet of lesuu, the Coptic ISi^hop, haoh 
sims acquired for the Khartum Museum by Mr. Crowfoot and 
myself In 1905, The numerous mines of gold and copper 
which existed between DulgO and Koyap close to thu Third 
Cataract, suggest that there were Coptic settlements nuar, and 
between Khandak and Old Dongola Mr. Crowfoot ills found 
remains of Christian, or older, sites at Firgi, Khalfwa, 3 Amen- 
logo, Arab Hag, and a place a few miles to the east of Megan da. 

1 Quoted by Gkidwn, *>p. df„ i , p. 103 ; and >m CnhvM, ibid., p. 313. 

1 CrewfwK in Gloclien.dJt- i,, p. jy. 

1 H CTd Mr. CiwEiki* found sente t] reck Lmeriiuionx. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

A. Bakl.lt U-psins ^"'1 «“ ™™> ch, “ tU " ith ™ 

Thfdrumh « »> *« >-* - «>* ** 

„( Miles!. with monolithic «rnn,te coin™"’ 'J* j f, f. , 
Wlhc capital, which is separated Iron, the shaft, and » I, fcs* 
high. ,J a fact in diameter. It appears to to™ had lira na.es. 
At Gebcl Units am the ruins of a chuml, whtch had three nave.. 




CttifTIAN HQ9MNTIUY IS "IE WA»t ALaCKMil- 

■ Frt* laCpMoa, JJin****rr. AbtX I- A IV- 


Art Which stood inside a fortress with strong, massive walls. On 
Gimcti Island art tract* of the rnms of a church. . 

[n ,he wadi al-GhajAl are the ruinf of a monastery with those f 
a church, built solidly of stone a* high a* the windows, and above 
them of burnt brick. The walls arc plastered, and are pain od 
ou the inside. The vaulted ape* is towards the cast, «nd the 
entries behind the western transept arc towards the north and 
sooth. All the arches arc H»nd, and above the doors are Coptic 
crosses *. The building is *o feet long and 4 * ^ wide, md 
Z* rn a great courted containing o* for the monks, built 


5 Ufttri. p. aji, 


* CrrHA-feet !□ GlctLtiriv, <*p- dt„ p- 31 y 
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of atone, unci a J ‘crtlL’' for the Abbot, which is 4& feel fong. 
There are two churchyards, anti in the eastern one LepsiuS 
cnimretl twenty tombstones, with insitriptiow 1*1 Greek anti Coptic. 1 
This fact, taken with Mr. Armbraster’s discovery : mentioned 
above, is impottaot as showing that Grade was used throughout 
the kingdom of Dongola for eocLcsiastic^l purposes, and it con¬ 
firms the statement of Abu SMifc, who sjiy'. that the liturgy of the 
Nubians :■ n<i {heir prayers are in Greek. 3 and that their land is 
under the- jurisdiction of lilt SCO of St. Mark, the Evangelist, 
which consecrates [tlieir bishops] for them Thus, as .Mr, A. J. 
Butler has pointed out, Christianity must have been introduced 
into Nubia before the translation of llie Egyptian liturgy into 
Coplte. That this liturgy was wigirally in Greek Is proved by 
the Greek sentences which arc still preserved in the anidsl of the 
Coptic versions, and by the existence of the Greek liturgy of 
St, Mark, which IS apparently the original of the Coptic 
SI- Cyril/ 

A few miles beyond lielal, at tile foot of the Fourth Cataract 
on the south bank, are the remains of a Coptic church and 
fortified monastery. 

The kingdom of Dongola was not, however, allowed to flourish in 
pc&ce, and towards the middle of the twelfth century trouble broke 
out between the Nubians and the Sultan of Egypt about the country 
between the First and Second Cataracts, In the year iij \ Shams 
ad-Dawlah, an elder brother of Suladin, marched to Aswan, and, 
having collected boats, sailed up to Primis with a body of imnsps. 
Here he attacked the Nubians, and defeated them, and took their 
city, and made many prisoners. The Nubians were said to be 
700,000 in number, and theft were in the city jew* pigs, which the 
conquerors killed. In the city there was a large u.t'td beautiful 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with a high dome, upon which 
stood a large cross. Sliauls ad-Dawtah had the cross burned, and 
the church pillaged, and the Muhammadan call to prayer was 
chanted from its summit, A bishop w ho was in the city was 

1 I'hkt tuples, see Lepaiu*. Abib, Mi,, 111 33- 

1 The ilfiic -el up 4o> cDBflttOMritt M;irtu> is d-ntcct U1 1h$ j;S(h >(.u pf 
13tocJd.i-T.ra, i p-, A.n-.Jjtj. 

J Ed, Ev^ns, p r xji, 
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tortured and then thrown into prison. Havmg left a nmnlwr 
of men there to garrison the city, with supplies and Stores of ..11 

tZ Sham, W-P-lt- 4 . ~*l <* *>"> h '"’ ' 'X 

quantity of cotton, which he sold at Kus or hi* wav down 
fiver, Ibfiin had b«& captured by the Arabs before, tn l 
r,ifin of Muhamrnad ibn I’ughg. the lkhshid t*.n, ‘ ? 

M ;Sr mention has been made only of the c1 ’“ ccl,es ■>“* 
menas.,™. of HoOten, Nnbin. «* « •>»- - « «»“£ 
those wiki, existed in Southern Nul™. ,h ” ““ ! 

f,„, ,.f thu Fonrlh Cut, (sot to .1.0 Bine Nik. “ 

Mch side of i to Fourth Cataract contain* no turns or ant k.nd, 
but this is not to bo wondered at when too remum W 

to the upper country all crossed tbo desert to Butter 
Stead, and did no. nut by the river. Ruins of 0*0- bnddnt*u 
ar „ no. found on the Island of Huron, ahem, h.slortcal . ad...on 
n il, os, a te" and Uteri*!"* Cl.riu.i»" kiuu*tk.un existed « -» 

c„rlv period.til we tench the tenth end of .he Island, close . . 

,|„. H „c N ik. At a spot on the right honk of the Blue Mle, ahon. 
Zk, mill's shove Khartum, stood the city nf Keba or Subs 
Ulrich was the capital of the (not Christian kingdom of Aiwa, 0. 

‘Aliya, the Auer UTe" ! “-™ IVPhiC 
In late Christian time!. i.c„ about i«~. Kutoa was **■« '«* 
great kingdoms, namely, the kingdom of k ukiirra. with its 
'ZZZ dZX, and the kingdom of'Aiwa, with .,s cap,ml a. 
JL The district between TMa' and Phase was known ns 
“ Marls and its ehief lived at Uagrash, which was ]irahal.k 
Jr 2 modern Hifatt~h.lt. The ,xo„le of Maris no. 

„f Mukurra wore said to he descended from llimyal.and thus 
Ancestor to haw come from Yaman, hi Southern Arabi*. JJit 
kingdom ofAl™ included a portion Ot Eh. land telwcou (he Blue 
ast(3 White Nite, and its capital probably wanted of iwo parti,, 

one cm each side of the Blue Nile- . 

Edward Of sobii. accord lug to Selim al-Aswflui, is the r.vcr 

, 4 tradiiiw. quated hjr AW Sc«* ^rfarc* tbai M«c, 

\L, pedkpl t * hettof ^Drttwppnl and «t “P |dotl lo 
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.,1, hich drios up, and the bed of which is (hen inhabited.* I tic city is 
said to have contained handsome edifices and extensive dwellings, 
and churches full of gold, and gardens, and ^ueat-houscs wherein 
1 he Muslims live. The chief of £ Aiwa was greater than the chief 
of Mu hurra, and had a larger anny. and his country was more 
extensive fertile than that of Muslim. He had great Hocks 
of sheep and goats, and herds of cattle, fine bones, and cattle of 
a 0*1 colour. The religion of the chief and of his subjects was (hat 
of (he Jacobite Christians, and their bishops wen* appointed by 
■ he Patriarch of Alexandria. Their [sacred] boohs were in the 
Greek longue, and they were translated into the larigunge of the 
country- Seltrn adds, "The understanding of these people is 
inferoH* to that of the Niihas." The rule of tllC chief was absolute 
and unquestioned. The tribes beyond 'Aiwa worshipped the sun, 
moon, stars, tire, trees, and anlmals- 

Abu Sahlj i says that the kingdom of Aiwa was Large, and 
consisted of vast provinces- wherein w ure four hundred churches. 
The town stood between the Blue and While Niles, probably 
on the sue of the modern city of Khartum. Around U were 
monasteries, seine nl a distance from the rivers, and some on 
their banks. In the town was- a large and spadons church, the 
largest of all the churches in (he country, and it was called 
M Munhid! ” There is no reason to doubt the existence of a large 
number of churches in 1 Aiwa, for many of them were in existence 
in the sixteenth century, and AIvarax tells us [hat he hid talked 
to a certain " John of Syria,” who declared that there were still 
in the country one hundred snd fifty churches which contained 
crucifixes, anti pictures of the Virgin Mary painted on the walls, 
and all old. 1 Each church stood within a fortress., as in Northern 
Nubia. 

The ruins of Christian buildings which Still exist on the Island 
of Meroe are very few, the most important being [hose which lie 
on the Blue Nile, about twelve miles from Khartum ', these are 
believed to be the remains of a part of the city of Soba. Here At 
ill events a Meroitic temple stood in the early centuries of the 
Christian cm, and on the portions of the pillars which still 

1 ItarcktianiE, Trirtfit, p. jvj " t,d. E-vetis, |X J6jk 

1 hi™ Mr, A- J. ISutLei^j nete in tveit*. itfi. rti,, p. 
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n»m is co. the Copticoo,, M l«'« 

about the same t iceli .i. , -md which is now in 

Casual Stone ram which was found lb c, ■ ^ 

Kb««- . *• «* >■ 1 . 1 -»■ 

of it is given w m!idc for ChristUi. antiquitt* 
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Nile were found some inscribed hricks-and pottery of tlii■ Christian 
period ; these arc preserved in the Gordon College Museum. 1 

The most flourishing period of che Christian kingdoms of 
MtllfUrn and “Aiwa was between 1100 and 1300, but at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the power of lire Mifoam- 
madans was in the ascendant, whilst that of the Christians began 
to decline, Up to this lime the Christian Church of Nubia had 
acted as a block to the advance of Muhammadanism in thc SfttFm, 
and for more than seven hundred years it had maintained its 
position in spate of iilL external persecutions and attacks. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century the neighbourhood of 
Dongola became tilled with Muslims, and a masque was dedicated 
there lo the worship of God in 1317- Subsequently the upper 
pari of a church there was turned into a mosque/ but the exact 
date of this event is unknown. The immediate cause of the 
downfall of the Christian kingdom of Nubia was ditq to dissensions 
between the chiefs of 'Aiwa and MtiifuiTa ; and the Anb settlers 
in the north, and the negro tribes of the south, seized their 
opportunity, and iV re Sled their dominions from them. In con¬ 
nection with this we must remember the loss of power and prestige 
which the Coptic Church in Egypt suffered about A D- 1 300, and 
ibis could not fail to have its effect in the Sudan- From the 
time of Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria 1235), the Nubian 
Church was left practically to native guidance, with the result 
which we should naturally expect- in the second half of the 
fourteenth century there broke out in Egypt a fierce persecution 
of the Copts by the Muslims, due in a great measure to the In- 
solcnee and arrogance of the Christians who were employed in 
every department of the government,’ The Muslims burnt and 
destroyed Coptic churches everywhere, they beat and killed Copts 
in tin- opt'ii streets, and in the villages of Upper Egypt (he Copts 
ware so panic-sir icUen that they embraced I shun, and pulled 
down their churches and built mosques in their places, and, when¬ 
ever they could, married Muslim ..;n. The Sums thing must 

have happened in Nubia, and the conversion of the >ip]»er part 
of the church at Jfongola into .1 mosque probably dates from 

1 flnjwtaiE in Gtckhefl. j„ p. 31 £, * Crowfoot, Mil 

1 See Reruiuck'l 1 . Hht. Ftflrfitrektnutt. VO-!, a„ p 1 % J pp. 6of-6ice 

jots 



Ibis period. At all events, from about mj. 13^ ™ P 1 * 5 ®" 1 

dav the history of the Nubian Church is a blink page-, 

A glimpse Of the general condition of Nubia at the close of the 
fifteenth century is afforded US by Leo Africans, or tfm ibn 
Muhammud, the Geographer/ and he say* that the king of Mioli 
was engaged in continual wars with the people of Dur bur nun 
Kordbfan, who speak a language which no Other people under- 
stand, and with the itej™ or Bishirln tribes, who live upon the 
flesh Of aniirtfils and milk; the latter took tribute from the kmgOf 
Dongoto and from t he governor of Sawnki n. N ubia was dn idcd 
into "fifteen kingdomes whereof agreeing -nnch in rites and 
‘- customs. are subject nn to fewer princes onely-" The prmeipH 
town, Dongola, was “exceedingly populous," and oontnmed 
10,000 families, and its houses were built of a “ kind of eh.dke, 
and covered with straw Its people did a large trade in ivory.gram, 
sugar, sandal-wood, civet, and gold, of which there was great 
■’ clientie” in the country. and in a kind of poison which was sold 
at one hundred ducats the ounce 1 The Nubian* ware governed 
by a woman, and they called their queen G.AJJ.V l he signal 
condition of lire Nubians he describes as most wretched and 
miserable, for having - lost the nnCMlde and light nf the Gospel. 

- thev do embrace infinite corruptions of the Jewish and Mubam- 
"madan religions" Whilst Alvaral wu in Abyssinia the 
Nubians sent messengers to beg the " Prete - 10 w»>»t over 
them priests and persons to preach and administer the sacrament* 
to them. These messengers said that the Nubians had often 
to Rome for a bishop, hut as they received no M*WUn« in 
ibis respect. Ihey, little by Htlfo,lost all knowledge of the C.hnsUan 
religion, “and became infected with the impious and abominable 
■■ Jets of the lew® and Mahometans." A* the “ Pretc " in 
fenced of clergy for his own churches he could not help the 
Nubians. Many of the chord.** in Nubia were decoyed by the 
Arabs, and the Portuguese travellers related that they saw 

pictures of saint* painted on the walls. 

. N„iy* Krcrtf*, Wire af Etki^ia ^ i^wh S 

touvrit the Govern® of Cairo had thrown AW« P*™kI 

. ._. . h _ ^'ImL !a tjav (he appoiALid tnlnlTCL the 

Alesandtwt, miH>pn« 3 n, because lie rai1 ™ -a pay vr- 

Patriarch «• *«• he rornnud » bn 

? Ediled by Itoben Crown. I>mdon. 1f * LJn '' P- " 
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In tilt- sixteenth century, about !$», the Nubiilli WHfi ruled 
by the BoSniiitii, ifho uwre sent into the HudAn by Sdhn after 
his conquest of Egypt, and about the same lime the Arabs and 
Turks overran mmy paftt of Ethiopia, and killed the Christians 
and destroyed ihcir churches. The Portuguese missions to the 
Sudan had for their object t lie conversion of the Abyssinian* to 
the Homan faith, and nothing was done to help the Nubians, or 
lo revive Christianity in their country. 


appendix to chapter XV, 

THE ENSCIUPTION OF StLKO, KING OF THE NDBAUAE- 5 

TrAH^U HON, 

11 [ SlLKOarn ("hiuftatn : of the^obfldac and of all the Ethiopians. 

'■ E catne lo I'ahnis* and to Taphii,' t>nce, twice, I fopght 
“ wills the Hlcminye*, hind Guu pave me t He victory after the three. 
“ l conquered them once and for .ill, and made myself master 
iH of their cities, and for the first time 1 stablishcd myself therein, 
HH together with my troops. I conquered them, and they made 
■ J supplication lo me, a ltd I made pe&K with them, and they 
“ swore oaths to me by the images' 5 of their pods, and 5 trusted 
JI in their oaths that I hey were honourable men. Then E returned 
" into the Upper part of my country,* 

“ When 3 had become Chieftain I did not follow behind other 
« kings, but [was] in the very front of tliciiV 

“And as for-those who strive with me for the mastery* I do 
“ not permit them to live in their own country, unless they beg 

1 ] mti jndelned in Dr, F. G. Kenyan for mcnJ vjluahli: an eg cults ns, which 
[ Mkrt tirake lbft BHUhg of Wit |nrl» this ilticrj|wiDn clLar for the (itrt 
time, 

i £u nktairvt il is tme — "iifiloA,' hut Sitka was an iirityendem; kinn_ 
i Kfliihslia.. * The tflwn ntfLf Wtdl Tifo- 

1 [jf.. images nf Eitt and Owns at Ptllac 
1 Eii, the fisiBh’bnurhwd of Donf;ala, 

r Ejc., lie vox gitaier ihan any kin^ knewm so him whr> had jirctodtd him in 

It iLhiiL. 
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inscription of sii.ko 


jf forgivensae hosn me. For in the Lower Country I am a hon, 
“and in the Upper Country I am an ory^c (■' ■ 

“ I fought with the Elcmioya from Primis 1 to Talmii once. 
11 And of the other Sobiidae to the south I ravaged their hands, 
“ since they contended with me. As for the chiefs of the Other 

- nations who strive with me for the mastery, t do not permit 
“them lo sit in the shade, hut outside in the sun,find they cannot 

- even take a drink of water in Ihcir own housed As for those 

- who offer resistance to me, i carry oJF their wives and children. 


the inscription of silko at kaiAbsha 
(l.f.|j,iLs, llfiri-miTitr. AtrlN- V I. HU 

CrtttCIAKWBACIAlCKOCNOYBAihJNKAiOAWNTtdN 

3 , AI0IOnCtJNHAdON€tCTAAMINKAITA#IHAnAE4Y 

oeno 

y A€MHCANeTATWNBA€MYtiJHKAlO0€OC€A(l>KeN 

MOITO 

, NI KH H A Mt TATOJN TP tGJ N A fl A NIK H C A Hi A AIN KA 

|€KPA 

y, THCATACnOAeiCAYTUlNeKA©€C 0 HNMtTATWM 

i>. OXAtsJNMDYTOMENnPWTOH AflA^€NlKH CAAYT 

[ON 

7 . KAIAYTOIHSI«CANM€enOlHCA€lPHNHNM€TAY 
TEON 

s. jt AIW M O C A N M OtT At I AttfA A A YTW N K Al € n ICT£ YC 
ATON 

9 OPKONArWNWCKAAOieOHANei^nOIANAHWP 

H0H n 

10 . 6|CTAANtUMiPHf40YOTeererONeMMNBAClAlCK 

oc 

OYKAnHAeONO'AWCOniCtOTWNAAAWNBACIAE 

WN 

I M „„ hardly mcia a bear, lie means, « I «n « mM* *! i , 0B n w ,he 
rnta in live jr'.ains. and I juis fl* iiroaK flint active as ^ eryit m the lulls 

> E.e. "I keep Owm flying from p*«* p^ee m dfeMrt,«ui Uiey fiitil 
no (jMWELaairy dF vdiciag their vrlltym « !ak:in tf a dTil,t ,n 1,KL,r Kraiwl -' 


































































































THE EGYPTIAN Si:HAN 


t*. AAAAAKMHNEMn^OCeeNAYTWN 
,j. Ot rAP^IAONl KOYC1N MET€ MOYO YKA*W AYTOYC 
KA0EZOME 

i.{. IVO l€JCXWPANAYTWM € IM H KATHSIUCAN MEKAIH 
APAKAAOYCIN 

i:. £T(£JrAP€ICKATWM€PHAe(UN€IMIKAI€ICANWMEP 
HAPXeiMI 

€ HO A€ MH CA M ETATtdN BA€MYW NATTOnHlM £(UC 

teahaewc 

17. ENAnA 3 :KAIOIAAAO*NOY(lAA(i)NAN(lJT€P(AJ€nOP 
©NCATAC 

: a. XWPACAYTtilNEneiAHe^lAOMS KH COYCIN METCM 
OY 

i -1 . O r A£Cfl OTTW N A A AWN € N OI * I AOM € IKO YC [ N 

MCTCMOY 

so. OYKA^UIAYTOYC KA0ECSH NAi €ICTH N CKi A N€IM 
HYnOHAlOY 

3(. e^WKA I OYKEntOKANNH PON€CU €ICTHNOIKI AN A 
ytcunqit ap 

33. ANTIA(?1 1 KOIMO Y APR AZdlTdl N PYN AI KtU N K AIT A 
nA1&!A AYTUUN 


TRANSCRIPT. 

(1 Jittf-niicr^Li, Orkrtih Gnafti tnferipti&r** Srfcive, ifun. L, jk. 303 .) 

1. 'Ey.* i.Y'.jtci, &cwt\iirxa<; JVi nrftdtwv rail ifAsoi' ?toi> 

2. Ai&VfmVi ku L inraj- tiva iWO- 

3. p*Ta TW A]h^um t <rti fi jun til 

4- c 1 1 -J 1 i4J-:C. |U( ’ (I T-ftHT T^CWir Hlfa £ VcrAt!* XVt iKpV- 

5, Tijffft Trif dfaw, tKa&ifitirfv ?WP 

6, i*av T& pir irpoiTdi' tiTd-f. (Vf«FTO flirtTui 

-ca\ aoTui JjfiJftWB* 1 p*. ilfat r/an ti'jijji'ril' afrrWV 

,4. ui wfLomiv fKn tv eifSwAo nvnwr trail tTTLortiitra tojt 
ij. Vpxtf aVTii>J r P tor raW fi&W ttirftptyjToi. AyaXptpq&itP 
10 fi? Tii BJ'W ptprj pvt 1 . 5 i* eyTfWtuifr 
II, *v* oirjjXjtfsy e\#K mW ™n «AAhjiv 

JJ0 


INSCRIPTION OF SILKO 

I a, uXKk vxehr Siivpwtor afanr. . 

I ? ot w &Wi-tflSfff- *+" airPttft , 

I s ow tk stow, if M uvnfiSiiv&n* *«* ™p®aA«<m | '- 

il faAfrvm t-* Ba^lw air* &* T ^-"" 

t~ ^ -ai ef iVau^J^p iiJWT^ jAt 

lS aM», W ^ ^ 

w«t"] ™ ji rj ‘ rf 

20 . a*T*Pf «< " ^ h T ^ L 

v -■ .H _i„. _ 2_l 14 ■> ar-ir—^.ll.< iH. “,iVTi -- l 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
CHKI&TIAJ3ITY IN THE 

MODEHN MISSIONARY EXTEKlMtlSiE. 


The sVi:-t Europ^n in modern limes. w 3 io attempted to teach 
and preach Christianity in the Egyptian SUdAn was Father 
Knoblechcr, who about the year i&4&, a little before the Pope 
appointed a b>i^liop over Khartum, founderi Roman Catholic 
mission stations on the White Nile. His first band or iissUltmts 
were Fathers BdtttniO, Lkirvalt, M erlang, Rylli, Ufiberbather. 
and Vinci r and eleven other devoted gerillcmen, all of whom, save 
two, died of the fever of the country. The principal station was 
at a ygot in I at, 5 4ft' N., about 1416 miles south of OnKhirm&n, to 
which the natives glVO the name of Jl Kan'lsa/' i.t. P "Church.'' on 
account of the mission'church and buildings j these were situated 
on tin: east bank of the river, and the garden was on the west 
bank, Hi' Europeans the place w:ls known as Ld Hcdligen Krciajr,*' 
or iH Sairttu Crois.” ^ir ham lie] Baker visited (his Station 3 on 
Jiinnaty 24th, 1863, and found there about twenty grass hul^and 
another hut which served as a church. Herr Morlang told him 
that the mission was absolutely useless among such savages, who 
were utterly impracticable. He described the people as being far 
below the brutes, and lying and deceitful to a superlative degree. 
The fathers bud decided to abandon the Mission, it being a total 
failure, and Herr Morlang had Mid (In: whole village and station 
to Khllfthtd AgfaA for ^.000 piastres. £3.0 £ leaker purchased a 
horse for i.OOO piastres, and called: 3 iirn 4i Priest-” In the 
cemetery 1 of the station was the grave of Baton Harmer, a 
gallant Prussian gentleman who, whilst buffalo hunting, lost his life 
in saving that of a native. When Sir William Garstin 1 was on 

1 Affart i\ytt»:a. J>- ;i. 

: It ii said 1 hut nearly -.is^y niir.'.ieui.iric-i and Iij’aisis;aat5 were buried here. 

Auxin f>/ tiu Upfisr AV.r. p. M- 
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MODERN MISSION WORK 


lhc white Nile We saw some of thelemon and orange treaefthe 

mission garden still alive. e 

Th. next molt important nation was .hat of Goodokoro. MW 
mils sooth of Khat|u.„, which Father.. Knoblechcr and \« 
founded in 1 * 4 *. Hen: the Austrian, ^".rcd «*y«“*- W 
Without eucew Of a»y kind. They built a church *,.h » *» £ 
calling the native 10 sauna., •*« people «»“ “ 

church', and Tine the bull all da,- and all night. and nothin* 
stop thorn, Bah® visited the station in Apr., 1 * 7 -. «d sa 
Ivinjr .hare an the ground some sixty or « S hly hnshvl. a h™. 
Which hud fallen from the trees planted by Out Chr.sl«l fathers 
Ha tails US' that the Haris, who ware natives of the district, had 
pulled down the neat mission-house. and that they had pounded 
the bright red bricks of which the church waa built into powder , 
,],is they mined will crease and then need for smearing their 
naked bodies. “The missionary establishment itself was c ■ 

- verted into an external application for the sktn 1 the house of 
I'liud was turned into • pomade divine.’ 1 his was a result 
“might have been expected by any person who had ytaunol 
'■ experience of the Hiris.” The Austrian Mission was, alas. a 
failure, and the White Nile stations were abandoned 111 IMiJ “■ 
,Sb 3 . -fhe brave and noble fathers did not understand either the 
country or the climate, and Hie imagination shudder* at .he 
sufferings of those who died of fever, and of their comrades win. 
s aw them die. and wen: powerless .0 alleviate their misery. he 
example of their live*, however, is not wasted. 

The next pioneer of missionary enterprise w-n* Alexandrine 
FetreneUa Francina Tixxe. .he daughter of I’hdip t rvdenc 
Tiune, and Henrietta. Borcun Von Steengrachl t e^"“- • *»_ 

was horn at the Hague in .»» — her father died wh«A ™ 
flee wars old. leaving he. the richest hum* "■ *e Nttl " 

She loved adventured even when a child, and her hrst F-rney was 
in the North cape. On her return she induced her mother to 
visit the But, and in due course Miss Tinnc arrived at Cairo 
where she adopted an oriental style of dress. She loft Cairo at 
the end Of the winter, but returned two years later, and, •" *c 
winter of itfM-bo slie and he. mother and an aunt sailed up 

1 ffiJKtifia, PE- 1 - ■V?v lJ £- 
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THE EGYPTIAN HI 1)A\" 


Nile near \y as far as Gondokoro. hi 1&&1 MissTinne made Lip 
her mind to visit Theodore, king of Abyssinia, with I lie vievf of 
extending Christianity in that country by her w<-:l 3 Hi mid 
inti lienee, About this time, It is gaid, king Theodore made an 
offer of marriage to Her Majesty Queen V ictoria-, and when he 
found that his Letters were not answered tie became furious, and 
)iis liking for Europeans turned lo hate. Miss Thine therefore- 
abandoned her project, and decided to visit the White Nile once 
more. She left Cairo on January rjtli, liStl, and hi due course 
reached Kornsko, where shi: hired one hundred camels to take her 
party across the desert to Abu Hamed, 

When she arrived at Khartum Musa Pishfi was Governor- 
GeneraL, and she was horrified to Learn that he was to all intents 
and purposes a shve^eakr. From Frince Halim she obtained 
a steamboat.' and, in May sLie begum to ascend the White Nile ■ 
she was received with kindness bv all except the S Lave-dealers, 
who feared and hated hur, hut who proposed to her to join them 
in their slave hunts 1 The fame nf her wealth, andyonth, and 
beauty was carried by the caravans to all parts of Africa, and the 
natives called her Elie- daughter of the Sulliln of Constantinople. 
The infamous slave-raider, Muhammad Ktn-r, oven offered to 
marry her, and make her Queen of the HfidEan! Miss Tinne 
succeeded on this journey in actually reaching Gondokoro, and 
she made her way into parts of the country, and explored a 
portion of the isobat Klver never before visited by Europeans. 
At Gondokoro the hostility of the B&ris made it impossible for her 
to travel across the country westwards, and she therefore relumed 
to Khartum, where she found L?r. bteudner and Herr Theodor 
von HeUglin. 

In tlic following year, l&bj, Miss Tinne prepared a great 
expedition, and having taken Steudner and Heuglin into her 
Service, and sent them on to Mashra ar-Rnk to collect informa¬ 
tion, she set out from Khartum, intending to travel through the 
country of the Niarn-N[arris, or Cannibals, towards the sources 
of the Nile. The expedition consisted of a steamer, two 
dahabtyas (house-boats), and tax> hoats for baggage. The party 

■ The first steamboat dial sailed qu dik pan pflhr [Vile wjts put tojethpT at 
XharliSm id 1640. 
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alexandrine tinne 

was composed or Miss Tinne and her nlOther, two European 
maids, and art Italian interpreter, and the boats earned two 

hundred soldiers and servants of different kinds, thirty mules and 

donkeys, four camels, a saddle hors*, ammunition, and provisions 
for ten months. Among the stores were S ,OW funds' weight of 
glass beads, and 12. oOO ornamented shells! In due course 1 e 
expedition reached 1 spot 600 miles south of OmdunaSn, which 
from that time to the present day bears the name of “ Maya brta 
signora," or the - Lagoon Of the Lady.“ b*»U» this backwater 
was first explored by Miss Tinned They then passed on to 
Masbra at-K*fc, where the expedition landed and prepared 
to march to the Kosangn and Gnr Rivers and the country of the 
Nkm-Niams. 

As soon its MlSS Tinne set out scnoUS trouble began. 1 He 
caenels and some of the Other animals died, and thus she lacked 
means of transport, and the slave-raiders in the district did all 
tbicv could to obstruct. Heuglin and Steudnur left the party to 
go and hire porters in the country to the west, but though they 
went as far as Wiw they failed to induce men to come buck, with 
them. Then both of them fell ill of fever, and I>r. Sloudner died 
Heudin then went into the Bong® country, where lie obtained 150 
blacks, and took them back to Mashra ar-Kck. Nothing daunted, 
Miss Tinne *a.-t out for the Gur River, which she and the other 
Europeans crossed in an indiarubber boat, but mosi of her baggage 
was mined by water or lost- At length she reached t he *cttlenient 
of Biselli In the Bongo country, who apparently afforded her little 
help. There was a famine in tile land, the animals died one after 
the 01 her, and the supply of medicines was exhausted, and, to crown 
all her misfortunes. Miss TinneS mother died of fever. L here¬ 
upon the expedition was abandoned, and Miss '1 imiu set out for 
Khariton, but before ibis place was ivadlttl, her Mint., the two 
European maids, Corttarini the interpreter, and a German 
gardener, to say nothing of natives, all died. Thus SO far a, the 
spreadi ng of Christianity was concerned, or any useful effect on the 
slave-trade, this costly expedition was fruitless. 

From a scientific point of view* however, this was not the case. 
Owing to MISS Tinned generosity Hcuglin was enabled to collect 
k _!un.LcKi Trwulty L*ntUrtl, i^'i P' 3 s - 
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THE EGYPT!AX SUDAN 


a. v;tst iimoiml of inroiTiiatinn about Iliu birds, animals, and plants 
of the White Ni Le, which ht published in flWff in tins Cebirt 
des Wtisstri AT7 und snW KttKto&M Znj?thn\ i Sba-l SCkp A 
large number of facts aboni (ho manners and customs, of tribes 
whose very existence wafl until (hat time unknown,and (he courses 
of the Gur, Katanga, and Senna Rivers, were made out, Mis® 
fiime’s expedition al&O was the first to discover (he existence 
of a great lake, one of the sources of the Nile, which was further 
west than any known at thill time. It HS claimed by one of Miss 
Ti mie’s biographers- that -the greatest result of this expedition 
« was, doubtless the moral blow it struck at the internal slave- 
H, (mdc," but it is difficult to see how this statement ail 
be substantiated. Altogether Miss Tin ne’spent three years in the 
SUdAn , 1 

1 On he* return la tr.iiro, *f,f Sawikin and Sera, hIic began an Klion jssin --i 
ihe Oewimep-Oneial «f Khuftai tor Ins complicity in die ilivt-irnk Stic 
nevt iLeciilud Ur stlLlf in Egypt, jikL 1* build a castle on the Isliind ul KtVf&. t)UL 
lbc KTiedsve prevented her from aapjiriny llw necessary Land, umJ she left [be 
country with ilic intention of m-iki-ntf a journey from Tripoli to 'L inihuctan, 
;iCrtM3 L ihe desert, Eventually she prepared ah eiyednitm u Tripoli with Die 
view of g*n(! to Iiijrno, <lLen on lo Lake Tchad, and rtWrttng vfc IVidit, Dir 
Kur, and Kofds'iflu. l^hr left I’ripolt 00 January -iSth. ifity, and reached 
M,'ineL in Fmm on March 111. where she fell ill. On her rtHnUJ site 
mule an arrimjjenttnc wi.h the Tuwirtk chief io pass the summer in his 
Mttllliry, One TfiurnLftjJ when she was joanieyinjr thither, as she w;is 
Eiy-ihK in scop a quarrel beLWC«n some Of heT inert, and addrc»iug them 
with her fi^Jll hand- raised in she air, a Ttmarek it ruck ,lL lier hind with 
his iwOrd and nearly separated il from (he wrist. She lUggered into her 
tO'il, where slit w. ( s fullnwed by Ollier I'u^iteki. who feillfsl her Servant 
.ind one of thein Strode her ran -llir nape dI her iieck, in lending- Ira cut off 
her head She Fell ah the fPOUrd, whertopen Lwtr of the nativr* rushed at 
her, tripped her ralmraiL nakrd, sad (lit-n dragged her by her heels out into 
;l u suit, where (hey Left her in tinier to go HTtd join in lire robbery of licr ditats, 
which were believed to he filled wilh liold- The Tuwirsk* prevented any 
help being given LO her, aoA they allowed HO one DO give her water, fur 
Which -she asked very often, ind she died in ihe course of the day, August ret, 
i$^9 The niosivo fur the murder of this brave woinan n-ippears to have 
been, robbery pure and simple. Account* of her life will be found in Well*, 
TAe Hmimt ,+/ thi Wfiih- tfi/t, New York, iSjrj (J) ; Sit Harry Johnston, 
7 ht A 'Hi tint!t, LoiufOTV, jpg. pp. r94 It (with port 1 ait of Min Tinre and 
details supplied by Mr, T, F- 5 Tinne, her nephew); Hetiglin, fiit 
Tittitfft/tt K.tfifftitivst im Wtiftii&ut Nil-Qjttllgtbie^ [®6j. 1 5 £'J, GoLhk, P-fkjjj j 
MachtigaS, Ritaiia n I* /ra MtFt A Mi fa Afa-rina Tinnt ii V&JOft SM Tiittfiy 
P(uHs, :&7Q, 

JT(5 


BAKER'S VIEWS 

From the facta given above it is clear that at this tmuMlic 

Sftdnn offcrod a prior Add for mwsiMiary enterprise. anti m nil® 

connection the via** on the stibject csprosixtJ by b(r Samv*l 
LUkcr in his fsmaiR/t 1 arc of special importance :— 

« [f Africa is to be civilized, it must be effected by commerce, 

- which oticc established will open the way formisskmary labour ; 

but all ideas *f commerce, improvement, and tbe advancement 
«of the African race that philaniliiupy can suggests most be 

-discarded until llie traffic in slaves sbaU have ceased to ex(St. 

« (Jifficnit and almost impossible is the task bcfore.be 

« T | IC Austrian Mission baa failed, and ll.eir stations have b«n 

-forsaken; their pious labour WU hopeless, and the dm-nted 

« priests (Ucd upon the barren fteld-The time has not yal 

-arrived for missionary cnLorprinc in those ™nnines : but -. 

« the same time a wife man might do B 00<l ®c^.« by bvmg 
» among the natives, and proving to their material minds that 

Opertcna do exist whose happiness QDdflSts d “ 1 « S«“ t,f 

°Bakerthen goes onto say what personal qnalificatious ami ottllil 
Mf ho man Ought 10 ***»■ He ought to be a (food rifle shot 
and sportsman to secure .he attention and admiration of tbe 
nmives. He ought to he musical, and play tbe bagpipes, and he 

a Skilful conjuror, and possess a mu^ic bn Com, magnetic battery, 
dissolving views, photogiapbic apparatus, coloured pictures, &C, 
He ought to be a good surgeon and general practitioner, and U 
well supplied with drugs. He should set all ps^ms to lively 
tunes, and the natives would learn them at once. Devoliomd 
tBfrci** should lx Chiefly musk*!. And if he had H never-fading 
supply of beads, copper rods, brass rings for arms ■»««>*. 
ears, gaudy cotton handkerchiefs* red or blue blankets, Z...C 
mirrors, red cotton shirts. &Q., to give to his parishioners, and 
xgpected nothing in return, be would l» considered a gnml ■»“' 
who* opinion would carry considcrzbbi weight. Prided hat he 
only of a«hj«*» which he thoroughly understood. A know • 

L,,ll of agriculture, with a good *«* *< of «**' 

table® and cetyls, iron bo«, carpenters and blacksmith, «A»U, 
ftn d the power oF instructing others .n .heir use. together w.th 
1 ampler and «t„ |Adm t£j^ p. 4 &r. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


a plentiful Supply of very small axes, would be an immense 
recommendation to a lay missionary who should determine to 
devote some years of his life to the improvement of the natives. 

These observations ware written in xfiy-j, after Sir Samuel 
Baker hud finished his Labours in the Sudan, and they are clearly 
the result of a thorough experience and of first-hand knowledge 
of the country, In aSyfi General Gordon, when Governor-General 
of the Sudan, appealed to the Church Missionary Society to send 
a Mission to the Pagan tribes on the Upper Nile, and promised all 
possible help, hut the Society w^s too much occupied in Uganda 
to rag p ond, and in England no Steps, were taken to help the 
spread of Christianity ill this portion of the SudAn. In January, 
idSj, Gordon was murdered, and the Sildim was closed to 
Europeans until the Sirdar, Lord Kitchener,captured Grndnrmsin 
in 1H9&, 

A few months after the re*Conr|ucsL of the Sudan the American 
United Presbyterian Mission ill IL^ypt began to consider what 
steps should be taken by its missionaries towards opening schools 
at Khartum, and in generally making the Gospel known among 
the tribes which lived to the south of that City i and it was resolved, 
if possible, to establish a SOdlit branch of the Mission and stations 
in* such places as were suitable for the purpose, rim American 
Mission was prepared to an unusual degree for the proposed 
extension, for in Us service were men who not only had a first- 
rate knowledge of tlx*: Arabic language, which is generally talked 
and understood in the Sfidin, hut also great experience in dealing 
with natives, and these qualifications were backed by the prestige 
which accompanies successful work. The record of the Mission, 
which begun its labours in iSg^, was a good one, and, during the 
fifty years 1 which it had been in existence, the men who had 
directed il> affairs had proved them selves Over imd over again to he 
not mere propagandists of the form of religion which they pro¬ 
fessed, but true helpers of education and progress and of the 
advance of civilization. Their schools all over Egypt were justly 
celebrated for the excellence of lh* ; leaching given in them, and 
the educational advantages which could be derived from them are 

i See [Jr. Andre* tVjusnn’s □□DiteotaLiKms accHwnti TAt AXfiisin* 
in E&pf. PiEtsbtirgh, 
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well illustrated by the large number of hoys and young men in 
Government employ who owe their positions entirely to the 
education and training given to them in the schools of the 
American Mission. Tile Copts owe them a large debt of gratitude, 
for it was the American missionaries who showed them the ad¬ 
vantage of an education given on Western lines ill the English 
language, and taught them freedom of thought and methods of 
independence. 

As a result of the decision of the American Mission, Ur. Watson, 
Dr- IKcllv Giffen, and Mr. A. A. Cooper went to Khartum on a 
mission of inspection, and on their return they recommended that 
work be undertaken in the Northern Sudan, and in the Blue Nile 
region, In 19OO N , T- McLaughlin, M,D„ and Dr. Kdly Giffen 
were ordered to proceed to the Sudan to carry on missionary work. 
The Government, however, declined to allow them to work among 
the Muslima in the SfldAn, but at the same lime pointed out that 
they might go and open as many Stations as they pleased among 
the black tribe* on the White Nile, to the south of Khatlfim. 
Messrs. McLaughlin and GlffieP went to Ondunnin, taking with 
them Mr. Gelier.L Hanna, whom they authorised to conduct 
meetings for the young men who had been trained in the Mission 
and were then in Government service- They then visited the 
White Nile, and returned to Egypt to report on the situation. In 
September, IOOi, they returned to the Sudan, taking their wives 
with them; and on March 2nd, XfjOi, they set out to -establish a 
station on the Sobat Ewer among the black Shilluks, or Hhullas, 
about 560 miles south of Khartum, On March 27th they arrived 
at a place called Dnlib Hill, which is situated on the north bank 
of the Sobat, and there they established an American Mission 
station.* On March 14th, 1903, Lord Cromer visited the station 
and found that it was M manifestLy conducted on those sound, 
" practical, common-sense principles w r hicli, indeed, are strongly 
« characteristic of American Mission, work in Egypt. No parade 
“ Li made of religion, In fact, the work of conversion, properly 
" so-called, can scarcely be said to have commenced,'' lie found 

1 A very mtcrrtdiig accent of ilwir P re«cdi ng » iW his been written and 
jmWLitujd by Dr- Kelly Gitfefl, entitled Tkt Egypt™* SAOk, and m lM the 

rejidct is Tcterrcd tar (icEiilfr, 










































































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

** numbers of Shillouks, men and women, working happily at the 
* ! brickkiln* Cotton of a good quality has been produced, and 
" the mission houses have been constructed by Shihouk labour. 
" The creation of establishments conducted on the principles 
“ adopted by Mr. Giffen and Dr* McLaughlin cannot fail to 
*' prove an unmixed benefit to the population amongst whom they 
“live” 1 

In 1902 Lord Cromer expressed surprise that none of the 
British Missionary Societies appeared to have devoted their atten¬ 
tion to the Southern Sudan, especially as its districts presented a 
far more promising field for missionary enterprise than the 
provinces whose populations are Muhammadan, Also he saw no 
objection to the establishment of Christian schools at Khartum, 
provided that parents were warned that instruction in the Chris¬ 
tian religion is afforded, especially as there is a small number of 
Christians in the city* 

In igoj the American missionaries applied for the purchase of 
a considerable tract of land to teach the Shilluks agriculture. 

In 1904 Lord Cromer and the Sirdar, Sir Reginald W ingate, 
were still of the opinion that "the time was still distant when 
ff mission work could, with safety and advantage, be permitted 
“ amongst the Moslem population of the Sudan.' 

In answer to the request of Mr. Melnnes, the Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society in Egypt, who asked for an expression 
of opinion as to the prospects of missionary work in the Sudan, 
Lord Cromer* on December 23rd, 1904, addressed a letter to the 
Church Missionary Society, in which he informed the Secretary 
that a large tract of country was, for the present, being reserved 
for them. The tract of country referred to is to the south of the 
LJahr al-Ghazftl, and it extends south to about lat. 14° north;" 
to the north-east of it lies the sphere of the American Mission, 
and to the west and north of it is the Roman Catholic Mission 
sphere. Roughly speaking, it represents an area of about 25,000 

1 Egypt* c (1903), p- 89. 

- It is bounded on the N. by the Baljr al-GhaiSI % on the E. by a line drawn 
from the White Nile to Agtting-Twi, and the Abyssinian Frontier to lat. 5 0 
N,; on the S. by the north border of the Congo Free State, the Lidft Enclave,, 
and Uganda } and on the W* by a line drawn from Mashra ar-Kek to 
N'darama. 
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SHilLUUKS AT THE AMERICAN MISSION ON THE. 5 OB AT RIVER, 
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Square mites* In October, 1905, [he Church Missionary Society in 
Londdn Sent cut a J»rty to found th<* ' 4 Gordon Memorial Soudan 
Mission,“ consisting of the Key. F. B. Hadaw, M-A-, the Kev. A. 
Shaw. U A., tile Rev. A. M. Thom, M.A., Mr. E, Uoyd, B,A„ B.C, 
and Messrs, J. Comely and K G. j, S. Wilniot, industrial agents- 
J lie party reached Khartum on November ist and Mongalla oia 
January Jsth, 1906. After exploring 1 Mongolia and its neighbour- 
hood, the jjarty decided that it was not desirable to make that 
place the base of tfic Mission, and on the advioc of Cameron Bey. 
the- Mudir, and Captain Logan, the Commandant* the mission 
boat was lowed down the river to 3 for, about eighty-four mQes to 
the north. 1 

Ei now remains to mention the work done by the Austrian Roman 
Catholic Mission in th ■ Sudan. As soon us possible after the 
taking of Omdlirmdn in iStj-6 the Austrian Mission reoccttpted the 
site which had formerly been their headquarters at K hart ftw before 
the rise of the Mahdi. :inet they found all l 3 )r.:ir buildings and church 
in ruins ■ the boundaries of their garden could be made out, l>nt 
when I saw it in December, i-Ngij, ostriches were feeding in it ! 
Monsignor Koveggio, the Bishop of Khartum, will) a smalt but 
devoted Staff began to take up the broken threads of their work 
with energy. Soai) afterwards the Austrian Fathers went to 
the south, ami opened u Station near Fisiioda, and at was risilud 
in 1903 L>y Lord Cromer, who declared ii to be well conducted 1 
and to deserve the same amount of encouragement as that accorded 
to the American Mission, In irjOj Mon signor Giytr, the new 
Roman (" Ltliolic Bislaop of Khartum. visited tile Ballr al-Ghaziil 
and made arrangements for founding (he mission station of Lui, 
to [lie south of FashAda, about ^7“ miles from Omdlirmin- 1 
Lord t'romei Suggested " that his operations should bo confined So 
the west bank, as the Church Missionary Society was contemplat¬ 
ing the foundation of a Station at Mongolia. The station at Lui 
was worked by- live Fathers and three Sisters, 

In i-go-j the Austrian Missionaries established Stations in the 

3 See [he article i.n [he MtfJf, fttittfigetutr (or April, I yon. p, tfyi ft', 

1 1 C' 9 CJ}, |h 9*. 

* See the vk* in Gleldieii, vp^ (it , k, p. &). 

1 £xxtt. No. 1 Uqoih p. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Tonga district and a* Wftwr, and some of thbir number 
visited the Golo And Bongo tribes. Sir Repnald 
regards the work of the American and Koman Catholic Missions 
as that civilizing agents, and says that the t«ha»cd instruction 
which they are imparting to the Shirks, Dinkas, and others 
is ™rv beneficial from a Government i^nt of vitvr. L*™ 
Cromer has slated dearly that « prosdytism forms no part 0\ 

«l be programme of the British Government, either tfl courting 
aH which form part of the dominions of the Crowe, or in others 
-< where British influence is in some degte* predominant. . . - 
“Missionary enterprise is entirely m the hands O pmatc 
“ individuals, who revive no pecunairy aid from the Government. 

« The action of the latter IS limited to socking perfect toleration 
H for all creeds and to ^erasing such an amount supervision 
-over missionary efforts as will ensure none but legitimate and 
'* unobjectionable methods being adopted in order ^ to ooiiveu 
(t those who are not Christians to the Christian faith, 

Fvery one who knows the SAdan and the exceedingly 
snspicio^ character of its people will readily understand the 
soundness of the policy and the wisdom of proclaiming it 
unequivocally. Statin PAsh^ whose unique experience of Sfldim 
folk renders his opinion on the subject of the greatest value, »y® 
that missionary work among the pagan tribes is a civilizing one. 
The savages are taught by it the elements of common sense, good 
behaviour, artd obedience to Governmcnl authority, rather than 
religion, H* has never known any savage to be baptized, nor 
SUV to have been converted to Christianity, but, on the other 
hand there is no doubt that the missionaries have had an 
improving effect on (he character of the people amongst whom 
tliH'v have settled, and they have certainly gained their confidence. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the Missionary Safeties, whose 
servants arc doing such good work in theSfld*n, will continue to 
support the " men on the ,pof - in all common-sense endeavours 
to promote the physical well-being of the nati ves, and the growth 
ot trade, and, that they will not allow thetnselveo to be humid by 
enthusiastic stay-at-home persons into attempts to obtain results, 
in tbs shape of -conversions,” which for some time to come can 

i Egypt* Ho-1. (i9*0, p. m, 1 P " **< [fw6 '' r 1 J5 ' 
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only be attended with loss lr> their cause, and which will do [he 
native no permanent good, and cause the Government anxiety 
end trouble. The inhabitants of (he “ land of the whirring of 
wings, which is beyond the rivers of Kush,” as Isaiah (xviii. r} 
calls the territory wherein the Missions of the British, the 
Americans, and the Austrians uae now labouring, have been 
pagans and idolaters, as we know of a certainty, for b r ooo years; 
and it seems only reasonable to suppose that many years must 
elapse before they will be able to make the results of the exalted 
truths of the Christian Religion manifest in their lives and works. 

Finally, among (lie European institutions in the Sudflll which 
are working silently for thy good of the people of that country, 
must be mentioned (he school conducted by Father Ghrwalder in 
the heart of Omdurmftn. The history of the trials and sufferings 
of this devout Ilian are well known to evert' reader of Slat in 
Pasha's /■ t re ,) tt*f .\zt>i>rd in /Jit Sv.iititt, and from Sir Reginald 
Wingate's translation of Father Ohrwikfer’s narrative which 
appeared under the title of T*n Yfnri Cap!rusty itt tin Mtt/fHt’s 
1 Cflnfp. After his escape from the Khalifa's clinches, Father 
Ohrwalder laboured in Sawlikin, hut as soon as possible he 
returned to Omdurmdn, where he now directs a school with 
conspicuous success. He has Cast in his lot with the natives of 
that town, and teaches the elements of civilisation and practical 
religion to their children in his characteristic, wholehearted 
manner. His continuous residence in the town gives to his work 
the consistency which is necessary for success, and the example 
of his life, ins obedience to the Divine- commands, and the 
thoroughness of his ministrations cannot fail to give to all the 
natives who are brought into contact witli liis personality some 
idea of the beauty of the religion of his Master, Christ, Whose 
loyal servant he undoubtedly is. 

D’3J3 TjCi Y'lft- Hhe nUusion ekihi io be ii> (lie of die 

wing* cflbc imumnribls iniects which lift in iht Southern 5ddin. 















































































CHAPTER XVII. 

THE tiOl.Lf mikes qv the S&dAb 

A GLANCE at the mail! fects of the history of the S&dan for ttlE 
last Six thousand year* will convince the reader that (he prin¬ 
cipal inducements which made foreigners invade and occupy 
the country from the time of Kinjj Scrideru, n.c. 
Muhammad ‘All* a.ix i&zo> were the slaves which it produced, 
and the gold which lay hidden in its mountains and hills. The 
Egyptians welcomed the ivory, ebony, skins Of animal*, ostrich 
feathers, und spices, which the caravans brought northward* at 
intervals, but the ohjeclswhich stirred ihdr kin^sup io h^ht.and 
made them lead their troops over deserts and rocky cataracts 
for hundreds of miles, were not the love of conquest, and the 
desire to extend the biasings of the Egyptian civilization and 
religion to hordes of naked savages, but their greed for gold, and 
their need of the SOd&nt men to carry out iheir great works, to 
fight their battles, and to police their town*. The whole policy 
of the kings of Egvpt towards the Sbdihi was dictated and 
directed by their need of slaves and gold, and llie example set by 
them was closely followed by Persians, Macedonians (Ptolemies), 
Romans, Arabs, and Turk*. 

In primitive times the Blackstraded with Egypt, and exchanged 
their gold, and ivory, and skins, for stone and porcelain beads 
and other ornaments, amulets, &c., and it is certain that numbers 
of the men who accompanied the caravans from the south would 
settle in Egypt, Hut tllC demand for Blacks was greater than the 
supply, and in the IVth Dynasty Wt find that Scneferu made a 
«reat raid into some part of the SMJm and brought back a large 
number Of prisoners. i*„ slave*. In the Vth and Vlth Dynastic 
mission* wet® sent into the Sfldiln under lia neb^'ci, Una and 
l.ler-khuf, and, beside* the pygmies whom two of these generals 

3*f 
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EGYPTIAN RAIDS 

obtained in the south, they brought into Egypt many other 
p™)'icts “f tlae Sudan, including gold and slaves. It is quite 
clear (bat, mare than three thousand years before Chri&t, a s-ystcm 
flf ski ve-raid! ng i misled and flourished under (lie approval of the 
knit's at Memphis, ajid that the chief base of the 3 Lave-raiders 
was at A swim. 

We have, unfortunately, no illustration of a slave-mid dating 
from this early time, but we art. 1 able to gain an excellent idea, of 
the scenes which took plate from the reliefs which Kamcscs JL 
Caused to be cut upon the walls of hIs, little rock-temple at 5let 
al- Wall in Nubia. These are represented on the accompan 
phfc, and are reproduced from the coloured cast made by 
Mr, fionomi for Mr. Hay„ which is now exhibited In the Fourth 
kfjj'pt'^ 11 Foom of the Kritisb Museum. The left-hand top 
corner of the first section is mutilated, hut what remains of the 
scene illustrates an attack made on a Sftd'm village by the king 
and Ids follower?;. Here wy see a woman squatting under a 
tree by a fire, and Stirring the food which she in cooking in a 
pot ; in the tree is an ape. Close by is the granary of the house, 
and the housewife stands among the trees, addressing three men, 
one of whom has come from the fight wounded, and is being led 
to his village by (wo friends. Near the woman arc two children, 
naked, just as they arc to this day, A little way off is a man 
running and shouting to unseeo neighbours to come [o him. 
Between two trees is a skin-clad man, holding a bow. who 
appears to have run awAy from the fight, behind him is a fight¬ 
ing and Struggling mass of black men, into whose midst the king, 
standing in his chariot, huts charged. Rameses If, and his 
horses are drawn in colossal proportions, and he is about to 
sboot an arrow from b is bow. I hr Mack men arc lacing trampled 
under tbe feel of the horses, and several are already dead ; the 
rest arc powerless to resist, And their bows are useless. Behind 
the king are two chariots containing his sous, A men-(jer-u n a m E-f 
and Khi-eni-L'uSt, and ihuir drivers. There is no reason to 
assume that Ramoses II. In person ever raided a village in the 
Sudftn, and chariots and horses, considering (he nature of the 
ground, would not be of much usl;. 

The end of the fight outside the village was always the same, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

for hows and arrows were of little use in lighting, at dost 
quarters, men armed with metal-headed, axes and hatchets, and 
handy short words, daggers, and spears, rhen cam the d.w o 
r«4onjnj^ h when the local shakhs had to collect from the villagers 
the fine which had been laid upon them by the Egyptian officer, 
or his deputy, and tatattat had to be given in the shape of 
slave*, male and female, gold, Sc. to the various servants of the 
Government, in order to gel them out of (he Village, When the 
payment was a large one, the scene represented in the lower half 
of (he relief was enacted. The k£ny F or his chief officer, took «P 
his position in some prominent place in Of near the town, and the 
gifts, or tribute, were brought before him. 

In die scene here given the tributaries arc introduced by Prince 
Amen-ber-miami-f and by Amen-em-Api. (he Son of Pa-«r, the 
Prince of Kash. or Nubia, and the latter is being invested with a 
garment by two Egyptian*. On a Stand between them rests a 
bar, with flowers above it, whereon are hung animals skin* and 
chains made of rings of gold. Immediately heh ind Amen-em-Apt 
are two stands, whereon are arranged large rings of gold, and 
leather bags, which were filled cither with gold dust of precious 
stones. Nest are seen heaps of red Cornelian Stones, bow*, 
shields, chairs, large fans, ostrich egg* and feathers, lof^ of ebony, 
and the rusts of elephants, and then come men leading a Won, an 
ores, and a bull, and the rear is brought up by a group of sLaVC;*- 
In the tower row- the gifts are introduced by the Prince of Kish, 
und the Hkcks bring skin*, apes, a panther, a leopard. 1 giraffe, 
two bulls, with a negro’* bead between the horns, which terminate 
in bands stretched out in supplication, two hunting dogs, an 
ostrich, an oryx or arid, and logs of ebony, [he leader of the 
Blacks is dragged by an Egyptian into the presence of thn king 
hy mean* of the forked pole to which bis neck is fastened, and to 
which hi* hands are tied, This instalment of torture WU in UH 
in the Sbd&n during the lust century, and each captive who was 
brought from Kasala to ShcTldt in 3 @43 was fastened to tnlC 

If v.'e examine the scene represented on the nest plate we shall 
find that the trihnte sent to Thebes was, but for the omission of 
gome of (he wild aniuiasS, substantially the same as that paid 
to the Prince of Kush in Nubia. In the first register the chief of 

3 *& 
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the country of if 45 m r with two feathers hi Ms head-dress, is- 
bowing with: bit [Iliad to (lie ground before the Egyptian governor* 
arid by his side kneel the ** Chiefs of Shesait,’' with their hands 
raised in adoration- Thcj' are followed by a Mubfrn lady dressed 
in Egyptian fashion, and by four Nubian chiefs. Immediately 
behind comes a chariot, shaded by an umbrella, and containing 
the ifuecii of the country or tribe, which is drawn by cattle, She 
and the other Nubian notables wear the Same kind of head¬ 
dress. By the side of llm chariot walk two slaves, bearing offer¬ 
ings, and behind her are five slaves, wearing feathers in their 
caps ; the first wears a linen tunic, and the four Others leopard- 
skiia tunics, with the tail of the animal attached, The roar is 
brought up by a negress, carrying a baby in a receptacle behind 
her shoulders, and Leading a child, and by another woman, with a 
lighter skin, who is leading :l child. The negress and Her com- 
panionS tome from the country to the south of Khartum, 1 he 
offerings brought by this company consist of shields, chairs, Iliad- 
rests, bedsteads, stools made of ebony and ivory, with cushions, 
bows, and gold. The gold, was brought in two forms, viz,, in 
rings and in dust- 

In the second register the Blacks bring gold/ , caruelian 
Stones ikktiifmit a giraffe, and oxen; and in the third 

J * ft * 

they bring more gold and camelians, large fans, shins, cattle, and 
balsam trees (i) r or spice plants. Thus it is clear that the products 
of the SQdfin under the XVII It h and XlXth Dynasties (at 1600- 
1300) were practically what they are at the present time. Every 
object brought was a natural product of the country, and it is 
tolerably safe to assume that no manufacturing industry of any sort 
or kind was carried on in the Sudan from one end to the other. 

When the ancieni Egyptians found that the ordinary caravans 
front the SQdin did not bring a sufficient supply of gold anti 
slaves, and that the trills did not send the fribute of gold and 
slaves, which they were expected to pay, their kings sent at 
intervals expeditions, inl« tile country which reduced temporarily 
the people to obedience, and brought back to Egypt the iHJtrty 
which hud been collected by the usual me!bods of burning 
Villages and slaughtering men. From (he Government point of 
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yfay the results were imsa! isfoctory. for before the Egyptian 
soldiers had readied Aswan, the country behind them was in 
revolt, and a year or two later another expedition bad to be 
despatched. Besides tilts, the bolder among the tribes, on the 
frontier loot to mating raids in Upper Egypt, and it seems 
tolerably certain that from time immemorial the Nubians 
regarded the region between Aswan and Thebes-as a portion of 
their own country. The first Egyptian kings who set lo work 
seriously to convince the natives that the region in question 
belonged to Egypt were those of the Xltli and Xllth Dynasties, 
about BjC. 2500. From Aewld they advanced Step by Step to 
Eehen, or Wild! IJnlfo, and Ln the course of thu following two 
hundred years they reduced to subjection (he tribes on both 
banks of the river so far as the head of the Third Cataract. 
From the Mcntiu, or "cattle-men,” the ancestors of the 
11 BaW'ru 11 t?f our Own time, who lived on the west bank, they 
obtained the products of I Jar Fim, and Kor<fof.in. and from the 
Ami, or " Hi Ilmen," the ancestors of the Blemipyes, BcptS- and 
Bishilri tribes, who lived on the east bank, they obtained gold in 
considerable quantities. 

When once (lie pharaohs of the XI 1 th Dynasty had conquered 
these great tribes, they begun to occupy sites on the banks of the 
Nile and to build fortifications on them close to the river, One 
of the earliest of these was near the modem village DubGd, 
H miles south of Philae, and here the Romans built their station 
Parembolc. Here was found a state (now in Merlin) of Anienem- 
biit II., which leaves no doubt that (he Egyptians occupied the site 
under the Xllth Dynasty. The next place chosen for a fort 
was neat the modern village of Kalfibsha, between 35 and. JO 
miles sooth of Philac.and a third one was near the modem village 
of Dakka, about 30 miles further op the riven There Was 
a | M a settlement near Kcro&ko, lie miles from Fhilae, and 
there is abundant proof that there were two or more at Wfidi 
llulfa. It is probable that there were two of more stations on the 
rivet between Korosko and \Vtdi LI a I fa under the XI 1 th Dynasty, 
for ll is unlikely that the garrison at the latter place would be 
left without the SLipfOrt of troops Stationed nearer than 
Korosku. We may note that between Fhilne and Lfokka, a 
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distance of by miles,, there were at least two Stations, one 
near Dtblld, and the other near Kakbsha, From the nature of 
the Nile Valley between Vhilac and Dakka we see that there 
can never have been arty large number of people Living there, 
anti this being so, the t|UGStiun naturally arises, " Why did the 
kings of the XI 1 th Dynasty build stations at Dabnd and 
Kalibsha ? " There were two reasons; r. They had to feed a 
garrison at Dakka, and later another at Haifa, and places 
where the bouts carrying the supplies could lie Up for the night 
without being plundered were absolutely necessary- 3 - The 
boats which carried food tip the river would bring down Stiddn 
products, and Strong, SCC^e halting-places Were aft necessary 
when they came down the river as when they went up, lln-sc 
Stations were, at first, probably of u purely military character, but 
So SOOil as thev wen: securely established a small temple was 
built in each to the local god or gods. At these places the Ixsats 
tied up for the night, and the guard turned out. and took steps 
to protect thuir loads until the time when their crews ro-SUlwd 
their journey; and ■Government caravans travelling from south 
to north, or from north to south, could turn in and hall there for 
[lie night, or in times when the roads were unsafe. 

Under the Xlltll Dynasty Dakka was a Station of great import¬ 
ance, and consisted of two portions, one on each side of the river. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. J«st above the modern village 
of Kubban is the entrance to a very old road which is used to this 
day, and which leads to the gold mines m the billy region called 
" \VM i :i I-' Ubilki” (or 4 UlEki 1, According to the Arab geographer 
Al-ldrisi, 1 this region is situated ill the country of the ffogas, 
which is a large and s-teriLe plain, without villages and without 
cultivation- The Wads, or Valley, itself has from time im¬ 
memorial been inhabited by men who were occupied in (he 
gold trade, arid it lias always lienn a sort of large village. Water 
was obtained from wells, The famous gold mines are situated in a 
pinin, xvhich is covered by vast masses of sli i ft ing sand. A ccord i ng 
to the same: authority, the Arabs used to come hy night, and each 
man would choose the place on which lie intended to work, On 
the following day they came with camels and carried off ft load of 
1 Eii. Dory and dt Gorje. Ujdtn p. 3<, icsn, v- 













































































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

sand to a wtill and washed it in wooden buckets, and when they 
had secured the gold from it, they penned quicksilver on it. and 
then melted the mixture . 1 Prom the Arabs the merchants bought 
the gold thus obtained and carried it into foreign countries. The 
natives of the place have no other occupation except this search 
for gold. The object of the Pharaohs of the Xllth Dynasty in 
invading Nubia is quite dear—they wished to possess themselves 
of the gold mines of arid having conquered the tribes who 

held them, they forced them to produce a regular supply, which 
was Sent down the fiver under the protection of the soldiers 
stationed at the various points on the river already mentioned. 

in the earliest times the natives of Wfidi *UlAkl contented 
themselves with washing gold out of the sand., but afterwards 
they found it necessary to dig into the veins of quarts which fill 
tile -rocks round about I be valley, and then, ihe labour of getting 
gold was very great, Now. deposits of quartz arc found in many 
places in the Sudan, and the richest veins are in the neigh hour- 
hood of the Second Cataract. As we should expect, the 
Egyptians became aware of this fact at a very early period, and 
the tings of the Xlllh Dynasty took steps to occupy the country 
by establishing forts and garrisons, and to have the quartz 
crushed and the gold extracted under a Government monopoly. 
The first king to pul this 0 O a sure fooling was UsertSSO ItL, who 
built fori (bed outposts al Semna and Kutnma, about forty miles 
south of Wild! i.lalfa, right in the heart of the district: containing 
(he richest quarts veins. The country round about could never 
have produced sufficient to feed the garrisons here and at the 
Stations between this place and Aswiift, aunt we may be sure that 
he provided for the Side transport of the grain, &C,, coming up the 
river, and of the gold, slaves, &c,, going down, by building 
numerous forts. The conquest of this part of N'nbia was carried 
out at this time from a purely commercial point of view and 
for gain, and though the Pharaohs spoke of 11 enlarging the 
boundaries " of their kingdoms, in their texts, their real object in 
invading the Sudan was. the getting of gold and slaves, 

8 Bundlduitlt {Tmveh, p, 15) thought the nutrivti nftiitoofc iiiHiHWtt urxj 
fergeld; Iwu i( ii dtariliai his friends did nDt hr e»U(h to rf^ch tht 
mi ncs which undotitrtcilly csiw ihtre. 


GOLD TRADE OF THE SUDAN 


Under the kings of the XVI lit h Dynasty the whole of the quartz- 
producing districts near the Nile up to the Fourth Cataract 
passed into the hands of the Egyptians, Step by Step, these kings 
advanced south, establishing stations and towns wherever they 
were needed, and, before the downfall of the dynasty, the viceroys 
of the Sudan were absolute masters of all the trade route?. : 1 ntl of 
the river traffic, which they worked on behalf of the Pharaohs. 
Wherever there was a trade centre of imiiortance a tempte was 
built, and the size and grandeur of the building depended Upon 
I he amount of the offerings which die priesthood could extort 
from the worshippers who passed that way. In every station on 
the Nile under the XVIIIih Dynasty there was a small temple, 
which served not only as 3 place of worship, hut as a storehouse 
for the valuable merchandise, which was placed directly under 
the care of the god to whom the building was dedicated. If WO 
consider for a moment the position of the stations on the Nile in 
the quartz-bearing region between the head of the tieeond and 
Hint of the First Cataract, be,, a distance of about miles «e 
see that nearly all of them are on the west bank, i c,, that the 
garrisons had the river between them and the ferocious tribes of 
the Eastern Desert. And when all the stations whereat remains 
of templea and forts of the Xlllh, XVIIE I h, and XIXth Dynasties 
are enumerated, we see that between the limits mentioned above 
there: were no less than twenty-one places where travellers by 
river or land would find Egyptian officials to help them, Begin¬ 
ning from the south, these station* were at Bulb, Desha, 
Saddenda and Sltwurda. the Island of S;'ii, 'Amara. Scmna, and 
Kultima, Gazirat al-Malik, a site on the west bank of the Nile 
near barras, Ida'tufea, Wild! i,Ialfa, Adda, ibrim and Derr, 
h\mii,da, Sabfra, Miharraka, Korti, Dakka, Garf fjhisen, Kalabsha, 
frartassi, and Diibtid, It will be seen that whilst some Stations 
were only ten miles from cadi Other, others were as much as 
thirty. 

It is probable that many other stations existed on the river 
between u.c. 1700 and 1300, bul hitherto no remains of them have 
bean found. Now, tht! quartz-bearing district referred to above 
was never famous for the production of slaves, for the simple 
reason that the strips of cultivable land on the river banks could 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


not grew enough grain, &C., to support a considerable population, 
and «vc are therefore driven to conclude I hat the Pharaoh k 
maintained this great chain of forts and temples on the Nile in 
connection with their gold monopoly. T hey did not put themxelvet 
to the trouble and expense of erecting &uch buildings for the sake 
of spreading abroad the blessing of the Egyptian civilization or 
religion in the Sudan, but only because! it enabled them. to keep a 
firmer bold on their monopoly, and because it paid them 
handsomely Co do SO, Under the XVI Util Dynasty the chain of 
forts and temples between Aswfln and the foot of the Fourth 
(’ala ract, he-, Napata or Metswi, was in a most effective state, and 
as Amcn-betcp 11 . made his way so far to the south mi Wad BS 
Nugaa, it is pnetty certain that the Pharaohs at that time were 
receiving gold from the country round about Scimitar and 

Fft&Pgiti 

Not content with, drawing large quantities of gold from the 
Sikf'iH for their own use. the kings of Egypt, under the XVI Mill 
Dynasty, sent large quantities into Western Asia. Thus 
Kadashman-Bul, king of Babylonia, begs Imen-hetep Ml. to 
send him the gold about which he wrote, and says that if it comes 
within (he season of harvest lie will give him ins daughter to 
wife,’ Another king, Bu rrabnriyash, asks Amen-hctCp IV. 
indignantly, u Why did you send me two mnnas of gold only ? M 5 
And h« adds: 1,1 Send me much gold." Assur-Uballit, a king of 
Assyria, writing to Amed-fretep IV,, says, ^ In your land gold b 
“las] dust. Gather it together ... I am building a now house 
“and I would complete it, therefore send me the gold which E 
■" require, When AssureXadiu-Al.ii, my father, sent to Egypt, 
“twenty talents of gold were sen! to him ; arid when the king of 
“ I.lanigalbut sent to your father, lie sent back to him twenty 
" talents of gold also. And you should Send me twenty talents of 
“gold.' 1 * Tuahretta, king of Mitani, also writes 4 to Amen- 
hetep 111., saying, “ You sent my father very much gold ... let 
" my brother send me a very large quantity of gold, which cannot 
H be measured, and let him send more gold to me than hu did to 
"my father. For in my brother's land gold is as common as 

< Tell Al- H Awiiim Tablet, Itertin, No- y. ■ JWrf, London,. No. i. 

M tbid., London, Mo. y. * fbiit, No- ft- 
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EXPORT OF GOLD 


" dust. And though gold is tt-Ow very plentiful in my brother's 
“laud, I. pray that the gods may so ordain that it may become 
" ten times more plentiful even than i| is now." Under tile rule 
of the kings of the XlXth Dynasty it seems that the gold mines 
in tile neighbourhood of the Second, Third, and Fourth Cataracts 
became unprofitable; at all events, wc hear very little about lllenl 
after the reign of Rimesos ti. 

It is probable that Rameses 1 , and his immediate successors 
found it impossible to main Lain the forts and temples beyond 
Haifa in an effective condition, and that they turned their 
attention to developing the mines in Wldl 'Ul*|fj, a place which, 
was much nearer Egypt, and tin: route to which gave far less 
trouble to defend. Moreover, the influence of Egypt over the 
Fasteni Desert wa* greater than in former times, and the tribes 
which lived [here brought their gold both to OmboS, [tie “ gold 
city,"' the terminus on the Vile of one important desert route, 
and to CoptOS, [lie termination of another. At [his period of its 
history Egypt was able to absorb all the gold which could be 
brought into it. for the decoration of the funeral furniture, and 
ornaments of the dead, must have required as much of this metal 
■ is tile jewellery and. ornaments of the living. 

The first king of tbo XlXth Dynasty who look steps to increase 
the import of gold into Egypt was Seli L, about u.c, 1370. 
Accurding to an inscription published by I .opsins, ; Seti 1 . was 
thinking about the countries from which the gold was brought, 
and the wish came into his mind [o go and see the mines. He 
departed on his wav up the 1 river, and in due courseset out on (lie 
desert road which leaves the Nile on tin.: east bank near Edfi'l, 
anil leads to ihc famous Emerald Mines of Gebul Sahara near the 
Rt;d Sea. As the king went along the road he thought aliotit the 
lack of water oil it. and wondered bow the ordinary folk quenched 
their thirst. He quickly realized how they must suffer, and that 
unless some means fodr Supplying water to travellers were found, 
caravans could not travel on [hat road, and it would be impossible 

' In Egyptian Miset, Hie aasme is pusbabty eoaaeeted wiih pmfi, 

ihs word fur galiL 
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to work the mines, Thereupon Soli resolved to dig a well, and 
with the help of his god he to und a suitable placu for digging one j 
he then collected workmen, who dug the well, and the Witter 
sprang up and tilled it, and ran over the side*: in such quantiI ll-S- 
that It seemed an if the two great sources of the Nile of the South 
and the Nile of the North had been tapped- After this the king 
established a Station near the well, and built a temple, Ra was 
worshipped ' SO the sanctuary, Flat and Osiris in tbe hall, and 
Horns, Jsjjt, and Seli were associated with the leading gods of 
the place. When this temple was finished and fittingly decorated, 
Seti tame &nd worshipped in it This temple lies on the old road 
to the Red Sen, ;it ;t distance of about Forty miles from the Nile, 
and is known as the Temple of Radnstyah. This road was used 
in the reign of Amen-fretep III,, fur MerimeSj Print® of Kash, has 
left his name oh the rock near the temple. 

From another inscription* we learn that Soli L dug a well on 
the old road leading from Kubbuin on the Nile to the WSdi 
'(JlflJgL, at 1,1 place where several other kings had tried to find 
water, and that he, lit* them, was unsuccessful. These in¬ 
scriptions show that Seti L did his best to increase the 
import of gold by making communication easier between the 
Nile and the mines in (he Eastern Desert. Tile activity of 
his son Ramcses II. in this matter was not less than his own, 
for this king dug a well on the road which led to (lie mines in 
(he WadS, ‘LHAki, Mid he and his engineers were rewarded with 
th(i discovery of a splendid flow of water. From the time of 
RaiftsSCfl II, onwards the kings of Egypt, whether Egyptian, 
Nubian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman, or Arabian, kept the 
mint s working in the WAdt and derived revenue from them. 

They protected the roads leading to them, and maintained 
stations on tile Nile so far as Dakka for thiy purpose. It seems 
that (ho quartz reefs in the Nile Valley between UaLfa and the 
Third Cataract were worked Out at a comparatively early period, 
i.e., during the XV111th or XIXth Dynasty, oral least that the 
working of them had become unprofitable, 

Reference has been made above to the systematic attempt made 

1 Set ChahinTi, insrripiiera dtt Mints dPQr % p. 6- 

■ Set Prisse d'Avcmifi, Mtmumfttft Egyfltt'-fm, Paris iSj?. p3- a-^t, 
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MAE OF THE GOLD .MIXES 


by Seti I. to develop the gold mines of the Eastern Desert, and a 
striking proof of this fact is afforded by the plan of Certain gold 
mines on a papyrus which is preserved in the Museum of Turin. 1 
The plan which is here reproduced shows us H portion of the 
gold-bearing country, ^vith the mountains C^, on each side, and 
a valley with two roads and a cross path running between them. 

This is made certain bv the legends. ^ 1=3 f^ [ h. 

* in o in’ ,lloun 

tains of gold," written four times on the plan, In the top 

right-hand corner, dose to the road, is the “sanctuary of 
Amen; the holy mountain/' 1 wherein probably the gold was 
stored j and between the mountain on which it stands, and the 
next is a path leading to Some locality, the name of which is not 
quire clear. Beyond the entrance to this path are four houses, 
which were set apart for the men who were overseers in the mines, 
Beyond these is a well, and (lie hieratic text further on says that 
the road Leads to (lie Sea. On the right-hand side of the winding 
path is another well or tank, filled with water, and round about it 
is a patch painted brown on the plan to represent the earth which 
is irrigated by the well. In the middle of the patch is a stele Q, 
which is described as the “tablet of king Mcn-Maut-K-V 1 i.e./of 
Scli I. f this seems to indicate (hat the well was dug by Set! f,, 
who set up a stele to commemorate the fact. Further to the 
right are two lines of hieratic text, which were intended to form (he 
title of the plan, for they read, “ The mountains whereont they dig 
■ i the gold ; they are depicted in red colour." The meaning of these 
lines was made Out in iSga by Dr. Jiirch. who had only l.epsius's 
reproduction of the plan in black and white to work front, and 
did not know that in (he original the mountains were coloured 
red.' The road which leaves the middle of the winding path also 
“ leads to the sea," and the lowest road of all is the main road 

3 Firai pul>li tiled by Lepsms, AunmAf, HI. juxl:., and Inter, in colours, by 
Chabaa. Lit AfttUt 4'Or, l 3 ;m-., tS6j. Sj« lists Hire It, On a Miifwiial Tabid 
i"/ RaifUtit //., in AftAat^a^in, vet5, Jtxiav,,, pp, jJT-tyi, 

■r-’-LLieiuifir. 

11 ouJournl pLnn was pubH&hrd by Chains in jS&?, 
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PLAN OF A GROUP OF OOL-D MINES IN THE £ ASTERN SUDAN WHICH WERE WORKED IN THE REIGN OF SETJ B,C, 1370 


[From a papynifi at Turin, A*mraJti r Ltl. kjsii. 
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through the valley. On the original plan this last t is bestrewn 
with representations of coloured objects, which Birch and (habas 
boils believed to be sea-shells. There is, unfortunately, nothing 
on the plan which will help us to identify the site depicted, hut 
there IS little doubt that the gold mines were in the Eastern 
Desert between the Nile and the Ked Sea, and they may well be 
some of those which were situated in the adi Ukiki, 

The Museum of Turin also contains [he remains of a plan of the 

ii o— -ess. 

gold mines of the “mountain of Bekhatu,” ^ ^ Jj a j 

anti the king's name mentioned in the fragmentary lines of 
test h Ramoses 11 . The exact site of Bekhani is unknown, hut it 
was probably situated in one of the valleys wherein quart a veins 
wen;: found, to the south-easi of the city of Copt os cm the Nile, 
A facsimile of the fragment* t>f this plan will lie found at the end 
of Liebk-ift's " Deux Papyrus Hieratiqrc£ d« Mus^e dc Turin," 
Christiania, ifS&fi, 

The common Egyptian word for gold is att& r^i , or . or 

and the Egyptians (list tnglli shed between “gold of the 
mountain," 1 and “ gold of the river ;” a the ore was called "gold 
on its mountain." * Thera was a difference too between mere 

“cold,” and “good gold. 1 ' I, and between "gold of 

the mountain,” and 11 good gold of its mountain," 1 them was 
also iH gold of twLwi !l and’ 1 gold of thrice,” * i.e., gold refined twice 
or thrice, or perhaps gold of one-third or two-thirds alloy; and 
(here was a quality called «« gold of the scale," 7 Another kind of 
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VARIETIES OI- GOLD 



gold was called Ka if met, Li ,=, \\ .=. 

with the Hebrew word for “fine go; 
joh sjcii. 24, Sc, A large quarttih 
and thin is called the “gold of Kash 
front the Eastern Desert to 
the cities of Copies, EdfiJ, 
and Omhi,. Lastly, one kind 
of gold was called “ white (or 

I * * 

pale) gold," .W) ^ » , and L *V 
another “green gold,’- 1 w 

« P 9 v Vr 1 

4 m opposed to the kind Lil 

which the Aby&sinums call A ,'*T 
” rod gold." From the l r * . 

/a *• ri- 

monuments w t - *«e that gold \ 
was brought to Egypt in 
small nuggets and in dust, or 
melted into flat cakes, or 
bars (ingots), or bricks, or 
rings, The gold dust which 
came from the regions of 
Nen riaar and FJUflgl l was t ih-h | 

(tp in bag* itirfy 

IN f* 

and the metal in its other 
forma was often brought in 
boses,' The principal gold 

weights were the », 

. ^ WWW 

HE, the qti, i = of J 


td*n, and the pek, o t 

— t'i^th of a (fin/ Lcpsius 
thdirght these weights = 


FfcA'rMir.^r OK PLA3C (tv A OlOL-p m- u M ,|, 
MIS1W WKK« WKir WOUKB* is Tim RtJes 
W U.SIksik E2. (?,c, t.tja). 

J (m*n Uph* r-1. SKIT. 


9 °' 51 S$p S -6 9S9> and 0710b grammes respectively. 

The metal formed by the natural mixture of gold with silver 


was indicated by the sign 4pi ij this, because the sceptre | 
1 See t^p*iu 5 . Bit ilitaiU, p, 43. 
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THE EGYPTIAN' SUDAN 

has Che value Ukim? Dr. liirch react the sign " idtam " »nd trans¬ 
lated "pure gold” ; 1 a belter rendering is, however, “nketrum.' 3 
Tls is metal WAS brought tTitO Egypt ifl an d ’ ll ^ u ' ^' hni1 

of rings, and from the largeness of the quantit ies of it which are 
mentioned, it is clear that, as Lepsitis says, it cannot have been 
gold of a very fine or pure quality. It was, however, a valuable 
substance, for it is mentioned in connection with gold, lapis- 
lazuli, and turquoise, and that it was a natural product is proved 
bv the words 'Uikiittt of tile mountains, and gold on its mountain 
iU\, gold ore). The colour of tofojjw was much admired, and in 
ihc late ]jeriod gold and silver were mixed together artificially, and 
the “electnpi " of the classical writers was (hus produced- 

The mining methods of the ancient Egyptians were not very 
elaborate, and they appear to have been somewhat wasteful in 
character. Tile Sites where (he veins oF qu*ltz were thickest and 
most easily accessible were worked out first, but as soon as a vein 
ran deep, or a hard Stone obstruction was met with, that section 
was abandoned. Where the veins were close to the surface the 
greatest trouble was taken to dig out every bit of quartz, as an 
Examination of a mining site such as that near Semna on the 
Second Cataract will show- Hera alternate layers of quartz and 
gome hard stone are found, and the country for miles around is 
covered with flat pieces of dark atone which were broken in 
getting out the quartz. Whether the old mines would pay in the 
K-working is a matter which only mining experts cars decide, hut 
it is impossible not to think that with modern tixds and modern 
methods much gold might be obtained from the quartz veins 
which have only been partly worked, and from others which were 
overlooked by tire ancients. Muhammad ‘All sent a party of men 
to make experiments with a view of reopening the mines in the 
Wadi UlAki, aild the conclusion lie arrived at was that the gold 

] See EEirch in Bunsen. Egfpft Ftaft, v*L i., p. y? 4 , N*, uy i and. rat. v„ 
p. Ji 9 - 

1 Lepsims °F- £li -> P- 43- 

s According tg t'liwy <xs.x»ii- a mass of E dd of ■n’hith gsie-ftfih was iiher 
was called ^clccirem--” 

* _A.„ ^ 0 &/* fit p. ,|b ; Ljiimichen. Hifi. 

r T“ a | ^ LI I O III l -i—’ 

Jntfh., J C- 
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obtained by them only barely covered the expense of mining, and 
he therefore gave up the scheme. In this case the conclusion 
really depended on the honesty of his agents. 

A great proportion of the gold and silver which entered Egypt 
annually between it,c, 1500 and i200 must have come from die 
Eastern Desert, and for nearly j.Oon years gold must have formed 
the principal article oF commerce borne by the caravans from the 
country now called the « Southern Atbii. - ' We have, un¬ 
fortunately, no information in the hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
cnahloa us to calculate the exact amount or value of the gold and 
silver which were brought into Egypt annually, but that it was 
very great is evident from a Statement made by Diodorus Siculus. 
In Ids First Hnok fchap. 4S flf.) this writer gives a description of 
the tomb of the king whom he culls “ Osymandyas," who in 
really Raineses II. 1 After enumerating the relicFs which are to 
be seen on the various walls, he says that in one part is the figure 
of the king, painted in colours, who is engaged F11 offering to a 
god the gold and silver which he drew annually from the gold and 
silver mines of Egypt, and above it was an inscription stating (he 
amount thereof. Diodorus, or HekatUUS, calculated wliat this 
Sum amounted to iu the money of his time, and says that it was 
equal to thirty-two millions of ininas; ; this stim in round figures 
is equal to about £80.000,000sterling.* It is possible that a small 
proportion of the gold which was paid into the Egyptian treasury 
in the time of Ramescs IE, came from Northern Syria, hut riot 
very likely. Seeing that this king's dominions, stopped at the Nahr 
rtl-Ealb, or Dog River. The bulk of the gold and silver paid to 
Ramoses II. came from tlie Eastern Desert and the districts near 
Setinaar and Beni Sbanlcitl, and, though the estimate of iu valve 
given above may be excessive, ft is epfite clear from the figures 
quoted by Diodorus that the value of the precious metals which 
Cltne into Egypt tlMWt have been very great indeed. 


' — Ifir.MsH.Rt, © | yj 1 (lie fira! poslign of Lhc |tjenorntn of 

kuiitsra El, 11 

: -it ™i 1 6 i trvjm^aXflHr^w -ifavfSov 

wi ^«4K0ir<uL ,111 jiL-iftiTf. Kd. 1 /.iEiji, jp, ,[[. 

* The w'ftH — ?5 dmehnirte ar £/„ or £? ror. If die jmh he calculated < & 
be *<wth too drachmrvt. (jhe loud wjtl lie rather nunc 1I1 ^ ruit-thinl hsjhcr. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

AWt the working of the gold mines by the ancient Egyptians 
we obtain some valuable information from Agathfirddefc wll <> 
was born at Cnidus, probably at the beginning of the second 
century nt He wrote a work in five boobs on the Erythraean 
Sea about H.c. 120, and in the fifth he describes the manners and 
customs of the principal peoples who lived in the countries 
bordering on the ked Sea. From this l>iodort.s (all, 12 IT.) 
transcribed the account of the working of the gold mines neat 
the lied Sea, which may bu summarised thus; — 

To the south Of Egypt, and on the borders of Arabia and 
Ethiopia, there is a place full of rich gold mines, whence with 
great expense, and toil, and difficulty, the gold is dug. 1 he 
substance from which the metal is taken is a black stone seamed 
with white veins, and with shining patches. Those who arc the 
overseers of the works at the mines employ a very large number 
of workmen, who are either condemned criminals, or prisoners of 
war, OT men who, having been unjustly accused and casl into 
prison, have been banished to the mines, or men against whom 
the king had a spite. Frequently the last two classes am sent to 
the mines with all (he members of their family, and their kindred, 
and these also are obliged to labour for the king's benefit. These 
wretched people work m fetter* by day and by night, arid chance 
Of escape is impossible, for the guards and soldier, who are set 
over them keep Strict watch, and as these speak only foreign 
tongues. It is impossible for them to be corrupted by the wretched 

miners either by bribe's or entreaties. 

The rock which contains the gold is very hard and solid, and 
they make it soft by lighting fires under it, after which they can 
break it with their hands. As soon as die stone is sufficiently 
softened, and is likely to break under the influence of a moderate 
effort, thousands of the wretched miners break it into pieces with 
the iron tools which are used in the working of stones. At their 
head is the skilled “ganger," who knows where to look for the 
veins of gold, and he shows the men where to dig- The most 
powerful among the wretched men who are condemned to work 
in lb* mines are told off to break the rock with iron picks, which 
they wield unskilfully, and with infinite labour. The galleries of 
thi' mines wherein this class of men work arc not Straight, but 
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they follow the direction of the vein of quart* ; And since in, such 
crooked passages they have to work in the dark, they carry lamps 
attached to their foreheads. They change their position accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the rock and the position of the veins of 
metal, and dig down the rack above them in fragments. Thus 
they work incessantly under the eycr 1 of a stern watcher, who 
meanwhile showers blows upon them. 

As the fragments of quart* fall on the ground young children 
creep into the subterranean galleries, and collect them and carry 
them out to the cnl ranees to the galleries. From these places 
men who are not more thin thirty years of age take each a certain 
quantity of these fragments, and placing them in stone mortars 
they pound them with iron pestles until the ore is in pieces the 
sire of a chick-pea (^ejSesb The ore is then taken by women 
and old men and put in a row of mills, each of which is worked 
by two or three people, wherein the ore is ground as fine as 
powder. As the poor wretches who do this work arc trot allowed 
to pflV any attention to the care of their bodies, and they wear 110 
clothing, not even tt rag to cover their nakedness, every one who 
looks upon their pitiable plight must be lillad with commiseration 
for them, Xo respite is given to the rick, or the maimed, or (bit 
halt, anil neither the weakness of old age, nor women's infirmities 
are accepted as a reason for rest or intermission of labour. All 
alike are forcLd to work, and any temporary relaxation of work is 
visited with an increased number of blow*; finally many of them 
dropdown dead through exhaustion. By reason of these suffer¬ 
ings, and being without hope in the future, these unfortunate 
befogs, await death with jioy, for it is far preferable to life. 

En the nest stage lhe miners collect the ore which has been 
ground, and spread it out on sloping boards, over which they 
pour a stream of water, which carries away the earthy matters, 
leaving the gold lying on the boards. They repeat the washing 
process several times, and at length all I he useless matter is 
eliminated, and the gold dust becomes pure and bright. Then 
Other workmen take a measured quantity of the dust, and pour it 
into an earthenware vessel, and having added certain quant tries 
of lead, Sfllt, tin, and bran, they place 0« the vessel a cover which 
tits it tightly, arid then set it in a furnace fare for five days and fixe 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

nights continuously. At the end of this time they remove the 
vessel from the fire and Set it Jis.idc to cool, and when they Lalte 
off the cover they find nothing but pure gold insid# it, for all the 
ciroas has disappeared. The gold, of course, weighs k&s than the 
powder which was put into the vessel to he Smelted 
Thus at 15 clear that the processes of gold mining were difficult, 
and that the digging out of the ore involved great trouble, b in ally 
Agltharctdtti tells us that the: mines which he has been describing 
were discovered in very early times, and that they were worked 
by the most ancient king?. 



CHAPTER Will. 


THE MODERN SUDAN. 

I\ the present and following chapters an attempt is made to 
describe briefly the principal facts connected with the country 
and people of the Sfld&n as they exist in onr time, so that tiie 
reader may bo able to compare the modern conditions of (he 
u Land of llic blacks " with tlie ancient records of its history. ,A 
description of this kind would naturally deal with the counlry 
ikulf and its provinces, first of alt, but as the Kite and its 
tributaries form the most important features of the Sudan, and 
the trade, and commerce of the country, and of every living thing 
in it, depend upon them for their existence, the first section ofiliis 
chapter is devoted to I lie mighty river, which has for thousands 
of years formed one of the chief objects of veneration of tlie 
dwellers on its banks from the Central African Lake* to the sen. 

I. The Nile, 

The ancient Egyptians called the Nilo-god IJkf, 1 cr Hir^ ;ind 
thi: earliest repre^miatious of him depict him in the form of a 
man, with female attributes; on his in-ad he wears a duster of 
lotus flowers, and he bears before him a table whereon arc vases 
of water, flowers, d;c- He dwelt in celestial regions, and poured 
out from his vases the life-giving waters, which appeared on earth 
from out of the two caverns, of QERTI, near the Island of 
Elephantine, The coolants of one-vase formed the Nile from 
Aswan northwards, and those of the other the Nile from Aswan 
Southwards. That the Nik flowed into the s*?a was well known, 
but the Egyptians cannot have known, at all event a with arty 
certain tv, where its sources were situated, though one would 
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think that the caravan men from EMtr Fflr and KordeESn w'Guld 
bring down from the natives of those countries account* of the 
existence of great lake* in Central Africa. I hL: famous hymn to 
tile Nik, after enumerating the benefits which (he god gives to 
gods and men. States that his secret plica cannot be explored, 
"and the place where be is lh unknown";' elsewhere it is said 
that the Nik-god flip is One, that be created himself,, and 
that hi* origin is unknown.* Whether the true sources of the 
Nik were known by (he Egyptians, or guessed at by them, there 
5s no evidence to show, but it. is certain that the priests of 
Elephantine and Phiiae found it to their interest to declare that 
the source* of the Nik were at Miitoe, and according to the legend 
on the rock on the Island of S'l^ial in (be hirst Cataract., it was 
to Elephantine that Tcheser, a king of (he Hied Dynasty, sent 
wliell he wished to rind out why the Nile had not risen for seven 
years to a proper height during the inundation. 1 

During the later period of Egyptian history Silsila was regarded 
Ri Ihe frontier town between Egypt and Nubia, and an idea seems 
to hive been prevalent that thu home of the Nilc-god, was here ; 
hence we find Raineses If. selling up ail inscription on Gebd 
SLlsik recording the establishment of two festivals in honour of 
the XLie-god, These were observed in June and August, and, as 
I>r, Stern pointed out. their modern Arab equivalents are the 
c - ^ight of the Drop.' 1 " which is observed on June 17th, and the 
'"Cutting of the Daub” about the middle of August. The first 
of these festival* was celebrated in connection with (he beginning 
of the rise of the Nile, and the Egyptians thought this was caused 
bv the tears which Isis shed annually in heaven in commemoration 
of her first great lamentation over (he dead body' of her husband 
Osiris. Her tears were supposed to posse» the power of increasing 
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THE NILE 


the waters of the river, and ware the cans*; of (lie Kile-flOod, 
According to another view the Nile and its (loud proceeded from 
the body of Osiris, and Isis represented (Etc land of Egypt which 
was made fertile thereby. The second festival wai iitld when 
the Nile flood had reached its greatest height. In Egypt these 
festivals probably date from the time when the country became 
suitable for agricultural operations, but whether equivalents of 
these festivals existed in the Sudan cannot be said, for nothing 
is known about the religious views of its people at this time. 
There is no evidence to show that the Egyptians knew the cause 
of the inundation, but some of the Sudani folk must have known 
that the flooding of the rivers in their country was due lo heavy 
rainfall in the mountains, 

About the origin of the name '“ Nile” there ls diversity of 
opinion. According to some it is derived from the Greek ffriAi*, 
but others sav it comas from the Semitic word which occurs in 
Hebrew under the form m&tat 

I he mystery’ which has been diligently cultivated for centuries 
about [he course of the Nile and its sources is more imaginary 
than real, and it is diflicult not to think that if the ancients had 
really fell interested in the matter these tilings would have been 
described Over and over again by ancient writers, Aristotle, 1 who 
wrote in the second half of the fourth century b.C , was well aware 
lhai floods were caused in Ethiopia and Arabia by summer rains 
which poured down in torrents, and lie knew of the existence of 
[he Pygmies, who fought Willi cranes, or, as Sir Harry Johnston 
suggests, with ostriches. Many of his statements are based on 
tEtc authority of Hekataeus, who wrote on Egypt and visited the 
country K.c, 500. Eratosthenes, (o.c. .a?6—196), the eminent 
geographer, wlio was appointed keeper of the Alexandrian 
Library by Ptolemy Eucrgctes, was well acquainted with the 
course of the Nile, and possessed a good deal of information about 
the country through which it flowed. He seems to Eiave known 
of two great rivers, each of which flowed from a lake in Central 

1 c, *1 ri'i T|'J(V fit LT, ^ i-v rr.'j,i k'4,r L%u r - rr fr tiul r :, 11 u 

t,tjl- ji^ri.viiL,. F.WTuri 4ni\ TTr^i f ' \puf$ui* riu n r, k Tht ja 

lAlFa, Wl BV T10L- JpifjieGtf. Tulth ril! TTf nVTr,f 0,4, r&K 
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Africa, and the influence of the summer rains on one of them is 
described by him, 1 Arislocreon (Pliny, Ht$t- Vtf/ L , V, 9), CmcUmis 
jilon (Pliny, Hist. Nit., xsvili. 5?}, Dalidn (Pliny, ffidl. v »- 
35), and Simonides arc mentioned in such a ■way aa to suggest 
I hat they ■.verc authorities on the geography of north-east Africa, 
and as tile last named is said to have lived five years at Meroi? It." 
must have heard much about the country to the south and east 
of Khartum- 

Hipparchus, who nourished late in the second century before 
Christ, sketched (he course of the Nile to the SQUih. and made 
its sources to be three lakes. 

Among (he earliest travellers into the country south of Khartum 
^■ere the two centurions, who about ,V,0. 65 u.erc scut by the 
Emperor Nero to report on the Sidivn. It is perfectly dear from 
the statements which tliey made to Seneca [see above, p, 172) that 
ihty reached (he region of (lie Sudd, and if they could have forced 
their way through the obstruction, they would undoubtedly have 
reached ihe lakes. They were, of course, guided by local shvkhs 
who, by Eating them up the White N ile, showed that they (licui- 
selves understood the relation of the two great lakes to the Nile, 
and we may conclude that in the firs* century ArL>, all the t::;;in 
facts about the course of the Nile and its lakes were known. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, about A-l>- IS 01 collected all tlie 
available information about the Nile from early travellers, and 
succeeded in formieg a correct opinion U tci the general course 
of the Nile, lie made the Nile to (low out of three lakes, and 
placed its sources in the AlounUU 11s of the Moon, nnd ii the 
idcnlideation of these mountains with the Ruwenzori range be 
correct, it is clear that Ptolemy ^s substantially right as to his 
fads, lie made a mistake, however, in plating the saurces of 
the Nile to tile south of the Equator, but tins may be due to the 
monastic copyists of his maps, and in such a matter no one 
would expect accuracy from them, especially AS none of the early 
geogtapliers, not even Ptolemy, had correct views al>OUt the 
extent and shape of Africa. 

All the Muhammadan geographers slate that the springs of the 

' Murray, Hi&rtal Amtmt of Trww It i* Afrua. Loadoo, 
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VIEW OF GONOOKQRQ IN 1003. 


[From A by Miss Hiltla Hurrc-ws, 





















SOURCE OF THE NILE 

Nile are in the Mountains of the Moon ; they are ten in number, 
and five flow into one hike, and five into another. From each 
lake two streams flow, and when all four have united the Nile is 
formed. The principal take was called the “Lake of Likuri," 
Likuri being the name of a people who have been identified 
with the " Wakun, +T who still live on Lake Victoria. These 
geographers knew of the existence of the mountains of snow, but 
they identified them with Gcbel Kaf, which surrounded the world. 
The length of the Nile was stated to be 3,748 or 3,000 parassangs. 
Shams ad-Din, 1 who was born in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, says that the Nile springs flow from the Mountains of 
the Moon into two great lakes, which are four days 1 journey from 
each other, the eastern being called Kfikfi, or Tamim as-StidAnl, 
and the western Dam&dim, or Galgur Hagami These lakes, he 
says, are in lat. y° south, and from them flow four rivers which run 
from the Equator to I at. y° north, into the great lake which is 
called in Arabic " Garni V’ i-e., the “gatherer together,” and in 
the native language “ Kuri ” (or, Waktiri, the name of a tribe). 

By the end of the seventeenth century a considerable amount 
of definite information about Lake Silml, and the Blue Nile and 
its course had been collected, chiefly through the observations of 
the Jesuits, Father Francisco Alvarez, Father Pedro Pacz, and 
Father Jeronino Lobo, who visited Abyssinia in 1525, 1615, and 
1622, and the sources of the Blue Nile in the Sakala Mountains 
of Gojam had actually been visited by Paez. The next European 
to see the sources of the Blue Nile was James Bruce of Kinnaird, 
who was in Abyssinia between 1770 and 1773, The investigation 
of the White Nile began in 1839, when Thibaut sailed up the 
river to within seven degrees of the Equator ; two years later 
Werne, a German, reached Gondokoro, and about this time informa¬ 
tion about a great lake at a distance of several days' journey to the 
south began to filter down the river through the natives to 
Khartum. In 1S4S the missionaries Rebmann and Krapf actually 
saw the snow-covered " Mountains of the Moon," and they 
published accounts of Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, Baringo, and 
Victoria. These were the real pioneers of Nile discovery In the 
nineteenth century, and it was chiefly owing to the interest which 
' Ed. Mctiicn. St. Petersburg. i 366 t p, £ 3 . 
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their narratives that scientific expeditions were despatched 

to identify the Mountains of the Moon and the grevil lakes which 
Ptolemy had plotted on his maps seventeen hundred years before, 
but which, in spate of the stories of the natives, modern geographers 
were too scientific to believe. 

In 1857, guided by the published information of Kcbmann and 
Kra]>f, Captain li it hard Burton and Captain J, H. Speke dis¬ 
covered Tanganyika. Soon afterwards Burton fell ill, and then 
Speke travelled northward? by himself, and on August 3rd. 
discovered the Nyatia, to which he prefixed Her -Majesty's name 
Victoria/ On Mitch l&th, 18(114, Sir Samuel Baker discovered 
the LntaNzipi, ire., Albert Nyanra, the most westerly of all the then 
known Nile lakes. In 1874 Lieut. Watson and Lieut. Cllippen- 
il,:II. ILL.. mapped the portion of tile Nile called lia^r al-Gebel,, 
under the direction of General Gordon, in ESy&Gesvi, by Gordon's 
orders, circumnavigated the Albert Nyanza, and he is said to have 
seen the Mountains of (he Moon cove red with snow. He also 
noticed tlint a large river flowed into the Albert Nyanza. but did 
not seem to think the discovery worth following up l 

Between J.&79 ami 1S9& the Kfidin was closed 10 every traveller 
from the north or'! account of the rebellion of the Mahdi. but very 
toon after the capture of Oindurmum and the restoration ofthe 
authority of the Government in lltu Egyptian Sudan, Sir William 
Gar&tin visited lliat country" otul made a rapid survey of the Nile 
mui l olLi ntnit l.irV- with 111 -.- view 'T ■ ■- 1 ..ibl: 11 in^ :i sy>E.'nl 

of engineering work* which would prove the salvation both of the 
Stid&n and of Egypt. In May, iityiy, his report s was laid licfore 
botll Houses of Parliament ; it wifi the first statement about the 
capabilities of (lie river systems of the Egyptian Sudan which had 
ever been made by a competent engineer. Never before hud the 
region been viewed by the eye of a skilled irrigatioEt expert, and 
never before had the relation which each river of the Nile system 
bore to the other, and the part: each played in producing the Kiver 
of Egypt, ten accurately described. In the comparatively short 
examination of the White Nile which Sir William was able to 
make at this period lie discovered that the only way by winch 

1 On the feud iiviu.'LVii JiucWa iuul iijKsc. see JvInoWn, .Vjflr Quo-f, pp, i ;& It 

5 Rtypt, Nu. 5 (tfifl?). 
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the supply of water to Egypt by the White Nile could bo increased 
was to make a channel through (be vast Swamp which exists 
between Shilmbi and Lake NtL so that [he waters which flow 
from the Victoria Nyarusa might not be lost, and the water lost 
annually by evaporation, which he computed to bl' not less than 
12. 17JpOOthOOO cubic metres, or 33,35'b.OOO cubic metres p*:r duv, 
might he available for irrigation purposes. 

In August, jyo4, Sir William Gant In published his great 
Report on ibt Sofia t>f /A. 1 £tpptr Nitt' which embodied the results 
of five years' careful study 1 if the Nile problem, and described the 
country through which the Nile and its tributaries flowed with 
great thoroughness. This work is intended primarily for irrigation 
engineers, bill It is written in such an easy Style that it possesses all 
the charm and fascination of a book of travels. Often the imc, 
Kttivcs breaks into picturesque description of the natural beauty 
of the country, and everywhere it reveals so great an appreciation 
of the marvellously beautiful scenery through which the great river 
flows. that the reader forgets he is perusing the matte rwif. fact report 
of an irrigation engineer until he is reminded of the fact by tables 
of figures relating to volume. How. discharge, Ac., wish which 
the work provided. It is much to be regretted that Suth a 
valuable work as the Rtp&rt was not printed on butter paper and 
in a smaller sijro, so that it might range with the works of Oilliaud, 
Sir Samuel Baker, IMherick. Junker, Stanley, and other great 
Sfidun travellers. The last word on the Upper Nile Irrigation. 
Scheme has. however, not yet Isccei spoken, and when Sir William. 
Garstin speaks it, w-e hope that it will appear not only in a con¬ 
venient form, but in one which shall be worthy of the subject and 
of its master. 

The true source of the Nile is Victoria Nvan21, or Lake 
Victoria/ which lies between the parallels of lot, 40 f north and 
j; south, and the meridians of 31 40' and 45° E. of Greenwich. 
Its elevation is I, tag metres above sea level at Mombasa. The 
deepest sounding yet obtain*j is 73 metres, but of the depth of 
the lake in the middle nothing is known. The lake is 400 kilo¬ 
metres long and 320 bread, and its area is &8,ooo square kilo- 

1 W1 Naj(ijj4 ). 

■ The facts are derived fi-flm Sir William GinJEia 1 * Report. Kgypt. No. i f 1^04). 
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AftfitiLl DISTRICT, MOUNTAINS FORMING EASTERN BOUNDARY of AMtRRTINK 

RIFT VALLEY. 

[From Sir W. G«min't by <rf rl* Comptroller of H.M- StatiDBcty Office, 
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metres ; its one outlet is the Victoria Nile. Us affluents on the 
north are the Sio, Xzoia, and Lukos ; on the east, the Nyando, 
Tuyayo, and Sundo; on the west, Katonga, Ruizi, and the Kagera; 
in German territory on the east are the Mara Dabash, Rmvana, and 
Mbalasati, and on the south the Mtuma, Suinya, Moami, Wami T 
Lokungati, and the Ruiga. A current sets across the lake from 
the Kagera River to the Ripon Ralls. T he most important of all 
these is the Kagera, which is fed by the Nyavamngo, Akanyaru, 
and Ruviivu, and if any one river can be said to have a special 


influence on the rise and fall of the waters of the lake, then the 
Kagera is the real source of the Nile. Sir William Garstin does 
not consider the Kagera to be the real source, but the lake itself. 
The catchment basin of the lake, including the lake itself, is 
240,000 square kilometres. The terminus of the Uganda Railway 
on the lake is Kisuma, or Fort Florence. There are several large 
islands itt the lake, eg., Buvurna, Loliu, Busoga, Bn gala, and 
Ukerewe* and several groups of islands, e.g., those of Buvuma, 
Sesstq Rome, Damba, and Koine, The level of the water of the 
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THE KAGEFIA RIVER 


[From a pHotOrgTj»jjti by Major LtfUgblin,, Kiny/s African Rifted 


Rcprtkluct^l from Sir Wi]]iam Gamin's 
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LAKE ALBERT EDWARD 

lake has been steadily falling for some years, and this fact is 
attributed to the steady shrinkage of the water Surface which has 
been observed in other Central African lakes. The total amount 
of rain-water which enters the Lake an anally is computed at 
■ J^i 750 , 000,000 Cubic metres, anti the amount which runs off into 
the Nile at 18,1.^400,000 cubic metres- The: amount lost by 
evaporation is 75,737,000,000 cubic metres. The mean, daily die- 
charge into the N ile is 4i) h 0So,OOO cubic metres. 

Other contributory sources of the Nile arc Lafec AlljCtl Lid ward 





and Lake Albert- Lake Albert Lid ward was discovered by Stanley 
in 1875, and lies between the parallels of lat. o c S' and 0^40' 
south, and the meridians of agP 33' and 30 $' cast- At tin: north¬ 
east corner it is connected by a Long, narrow channel with the 
small Lake called Roisnmbn. or Dtiern, though Lake Albert 
Edward is itself called lluem by the Wanyoro. The area of the two 
Lakes is 2,1 OO square kilometres ; the larger is 70 kilometres long 
and 50 kilometres wide, and the smaller is JO kilometres long and 
16 or 17 wide. The catchment basin, including the lake itself, 
is in area 18,000 square kilometres, and the level of the lake is 
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o6 S met™, above the «a- Both lakes lie *the ™*T ™ , 

which stmt. W th. northern ««l of Uk* Nyassa ■« '«■'* « 
south, and ends near GoMm: The other Lake* .» th n 
are Ttmgsumk* and Kim The only outlet it Uto Albert 
Edwu>d is the Stmlilti Kiver. In the Katwc Bay <»“« Bfit 
islands, and in Uke l>u*ru two, viz., Chikalero anil 
Tli,- principal livers which flow into P«TU fl « the Makokia, 
NuhTmba, Lckokn, Set*., Mbuku. Hima t knm or ><9™g>> ar *' 
Yeria. Bnkriba. M^ngo, MaHupa ' 



view its Tin: KHLIlO RieE*. 

[ ft™ SI- W (MHk> *<* 1 * by f— v rrrt ^ ih. CMPpniirt ■?' H-M- f ,Jfcr 

and Manobo 1 1 » tha. rf M ™ the Of 

Mounuini. The rivers which flow into late Alb.it 

RuCtmni and K™ndi> °" the ™th; the M„*«n RU «Muep 
„„ th- Mulh-Mst, and ttLC Nyamgasha or Nywisasham. and >" e 

Dibirm cm l he non Is, 

, Thc «., Km -RiFL :; slats tnm* tbt w pflwe, Wh»i ^ 

Sr£ , hs -a-—- *• 

>“ 1 ” SlSMJiSii. ?.W Manataeiaa. ll-Ww 

« * •** ** ****"*** 

TJrt ^^^ ■■lTl , /fj'/i VaUtff t-OTKLim. 1 
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The connecting channel between Lake Albert Edward and 
Lake Albert is the Semllki 1 kiver. This river leaves the former 
laki- in Irit. S' yT south, and following the line of the western 
Kifi skirts the flanks of the Rutn^ri, and after a course of ^6o 
kilometres discharges its waters into the south eml of Lulu 


irrru VALL mf TIIF wakki ElVtt, A ratSrWARV 9# t^KI ALIIK.R 1 -. 

' r A# Sir W, r«inlia’a Jirjvrt, by |*mlMiMl -«f lb» Cnuj-tralkr -fT II. M i! •■m y C*«L 

Albert in 1st, l n g' north. It rims through &ft almost impene¬ 
trable hedge of tropical vegetation; the rainfall below the SHOW 
peeks of Ruenzori is extremely heavy, and practically continues 
throughout the year, and the climate is often steamy to an 
e sire me degree. Nothing IS known of the river’s course from 
where it enters thc forest to its point of csit into Lake Albert, for 

1 Also called lwigg r KakaGmJa, ,ni<L Kaki^i. 
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THE RGYl y riAN SUDAN 


Stanley rarely prided into the valley of the river, Between its 

head and its modth the S*mUki drop 3 iS 5 m<trea 
l^ke Albert, 1 into which the SWi* River «<?*«> diwfl™*™ 
bv Sir S*m^ loiter in It li* within the * 

lat. x* 0' and 3* if north, and between (he mermans o\ 30 35 
and east of Greenwich] its greatest length is 160 kilo, 

metres* and its greatest width 45 kilometres. It was 
navigated by G«si Pbhft and Mason Bey. It receives from he 
Se(n | ik j River the overflow of Lake Albert Edward. and the 
entire drainage of the Ruciuon Mountains, and a *»* P**" 1 ™ 
of that of the western liiJIs. The catchment bum of the hike, 
including the valley of the Scmliki River* has an «ea of ^ 000 
taum kilometres* and the love] of its waters is fcSo metres above 
t| st 9**. The principal rivers and streams which flow into it from 
the cast ate the Msisi, RavaSanja, HgU=k, Mponbi, NyftklfaHip W 
Horo, with the Balbona, Jiman g awu and Kagaiandindu, tlie 
W&hamfca? Luknjuka, Holmi. Wakki, «td the W»g*. AU these 
rivers enter the lake in a series of cascades and walerLll^ild 
n£>n e of then is very long. The Victor^ Nile enters Lake Albert 
in lat 2 ° 17' north. The northern end of the lake is a vast 

swamp of papyrus and ambntch several hundred square kilometres 

in extent. . , 

The portion of the Nile between Ukc Victor,. ,.t the Kipon 
Fa ll 5 ;„„i the point where it enter* Lr.ke Albert at Mnsnnse. it 
- 51 mile ions, arid to called the “ Victoria Nile" Be.wecn tU 
junction with Late Albert end the eastern corner of Lake N6 m 
l-u north, i.e., a distance el nearly 7U miles. the Mle it 

etlle’ the “Babe al-Ccbel.” or “ Upper Nile." F«m the place 
where the waters of the Bahr ahGebel meet the waters of the 
Baht al-GluuU in Lake No. at the point calletl ■■ Matiw al- 
It,,],,-,," ,o K hart Sill, i.c.. for a distance of almat 5ec.miles, the 
Nile is called " Knbr al Abyad," or " White Nile.' The knftlb 
„f the Nile between the kipon Falls and KhaiiUm is about l.jbe 

"""The river* which low Into the Victoria Nile are: J. The Kafu, 
which rises in tile Unyoro country. and enters the Nile from the 

1 Called by in. nari.es tow. Kbtf, re bn,a mV < tto aarea ~aaa 

''dcjwl lotuiL, 
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THE Ul’FEft NILE 



west, near Mrnli- 2. The Titi, near Mtuli, from the north- 
west. 3, Tlie; Longa, or KuluM, on the cist bank, opposite to 
FuwSra. 4. The Dukhu, on the cast bank. ten milts north of 
Fuwf'ra.. 

The rivers which flow into the Itabr al-Gcbel are: r. The 
Tangi, on the cuSi, at mile 15 from Lake Albert. 2. Tin; Achwa, 
on the oast, at mile 28 s it rises in Mount Guntpuu- 3. Tlie 
Uini. Oil the east, at mile 40. 4 - The Jokha, on the east. 


JOKCTIOM nr IdiK ,1>VA KIM K Vi 1111 1HK HANK Al.idlftltl, 

{f ™ fair W. 0*lkln‘<- Hfftrl, by -pcrrei.^Al U ahs Cwplifdfcf of H ,M ■ b-j.ionerv OtlAer, 

% 

at mile 85- 5. The Ayugi* on the east, opposite to ItuflJi, 

at mile 130. 6. The Utiyami, on the east, near the Ayugi. 
7. The A&ua, on the east, at mile r 4 »; i* « a 110 " 1 * 7 * ,n i ]e& 
lonR. 8. The Atappi, on the north-east; it is a tributary of 
the Asua. 9, The Umi, on the cast, at mile 173- 10. The 

Karpeto., on the east; al mile It- I he N iambi* on the 

casl. at mile ti)5- T3 The Kivch, on the east, at mile 199. 
13, Tlie Lugololo, on I he cast, at mile 216. 14. The Peki, On the 

east, at mile 220. 15- 3 he Kit, or Raljr Ramliya, Ofi tne east, at 
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mite 2 54. 1 if. The Lakodern, on the cast. at mile 245, Besides 

these, rnenti.o-ri must be made of the large channel on (he east of 
the Bahr al-Gcbcl, which was discovered by Mr- E, S. Grogan * 
on his march from Bfir to the Ba!ir ax-Zarilfa, and called the 
JJ Gertrude XL 1 «." Sir William Gacsdn investigator! this channel 
in 1904, and found iliac the Gertrude Nik 13 no other than the 
river which the Dinkas calt the " ,-\tcm/ h The course of this 
river is along ihc high land Eo die east of the Nik: Valley: where 


I HE MEttAT VIVII. 

fiwm Sir W, C^iiu. .-■■< tofnrt, bj- ptn^Mlta <sf Lh4 CoiijiCiullcF «f H. <1. SIaIiv tit Ofb.-c. 


tl leaves the Bahr aRGehe] is not known, blt( i-t enters il about 
rnih‘ 43? from Lake Albert- About ^.j miles north of Jfflr (he 
Atom divides into two branches that on the right being the 
Mydmg, or Mydang, and Ehat on the left lh« Awai. A special 
niiip of the course of these rivers is given by Sir Willian Garstin 
ill Appendix VI. of his /Itfwrf. 

Into the western end of Lake Nft flat. S 7 Sg F north) flows the 
ftaljr nl-Ghu&l, or K< Gaxclk Kiver,." which receives the waters of 
ail the Streams Ehat drain the watershed between (he Congo and 

1 Frotn iht Caftt to Cairo, C.otKl-nii, i^m), 
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GAZELLE AM) GIRAFFE RIVERS 

Ehu Nile, L e ., in the area between lat./and 8° north, and long. 
* 4 * anti 5 *? east The principal tributaries of the Safer abObatfU 
river arc the Kohl, the Jin, and the Tonj, on (he right, 
and she Bafer ah'Arab, the Babr al-Homr, and the Jflr on 
tiie teft. Vlafhrn ar-Rijk, y. place famous in the hisEorv of (be 



run MVIt ■.nil, PjMkim: ur-STHAH MOM I in. KkllXiR ,WIH in LIU. 
Sr.m K|, W, firt.ii u,', Erftrt, hj pumSiUi-n qt ih* COftfUOllcr rf It.M. SucipKr J CflV.-r. 


slave-raiding expeditions in the Sddifl, was on “ Kit Isbrid/' nut 
fat from (he bifurcation flat. 4-| J 50" north) oi the Babr ab 
Gh&zA], at mile 112 from Lake NA 
The tributaries of the White Nile are the Babr az-£arffa h or 
L ‘Giraffe River,” and the Sobat h or Subat,'or the Babr abAafer, 

: This it prubiihly fpim<I in C Ml] tin Cl ion unlti A*(H, “ liver," in (he caissEial 
■' AlHSahaj.'' 
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THE SO BAP RIVER 

E he l’ihor enters the Sohat 35 miles above Nasser, ^nd 200 miles 
from Lis mouth. A tributary Of the Pibor u the Aftwei, also 
tailed Ncubari, Ku;si II,, and A^jonink The Akobn. orjuha 
River, enters the Pi bar about 70 miles from its mouth. The 
Ajibfr, or Ruzi 3 River, enters the Akobn on the west bank aljout 
So tniles from the south end of the Pibor. The Gelo enters 
*hc Pibor on the right bank, 26 miles above Its junction with 
the Bare, The Mokivai, or Bela, enters rile Ptbor above 


71EI- AB.tl, HUt LUCt MVl. 

t r™ Si* vf. (idnf in’, Rtfmrl, If ptrjfrttk'i of Ihn Can.|4h'!lcr lit II M. (Wide. 


The Sobat risits in the Abyssinian mountains,, and for the first 
260 miles. of its Course is known by the Abyssinia ns as the 
<H liana," by the Nucis as the " Kir," and by the Anuaks ag, the 
" L'puno,” and from its junction with the Pibor Lo the Nile it is 
called the Sobat or Babr al-A$far. Its total length is about 4(10 
miles. The tributaries of the Raro In its upper region arc the 
Sake, right bank, Pongi, left batik; and the Khur Gokan, or 
Garre, joins the Baro at Ggkau and Machar. The Nigol. or 
Aluro, enters llic Baro 17 miles below I tang, on the left bank. 

3 *>° 


l.e. r 11 Yellow Kiwr,” The lkihr az-^arafa enter? (hi; White Nile 
on the right or cast bank, about miles down-stream of Lake 
Nd, in lilt, if if north. The channel by which it is fed leaves 
the Ua^r al-Gebel 540 miles south of Lake No. and it receives on 
its way the waters from Khur Too, Khur Khos, and Khor Kanietl, 
which come from the Latnlui Hills, The Course of the Ruhr a*:- 
Zar'ifa was explored by Major Peake, R.A., and Captain Stanton 
in iSyii, and by Mr, Grogan and Commandant Henri in 1900, 




OKt TSANA (tiMA). 

U-. Danli»‘i iiiff .'t. l T pcnn.Hj,-,,. of ( h r i.«np.rdlcT ri H. M SrtlkMxr Off,:*. 


the Ptb&r-Sobal junction, and the KhSr Filus enter? the Sobnt 
on the left bank, about tun miles from its junction with the White 
Nilu, The portion of the Stidan through which these rivers How 
Etas been explored in part by Major Gwynn, Major Austin, Mr. 
'Vellby, Mr. O- Neumann, Signor Bottcjgo, Captain H. IL Wilson, 
^fr. Macmillan, Colonel Artomonoff, Messrs, Fnivre and Potter, 
Major A. Blewitt, Lieut. Comyn, and Others. Excellent mm- 
rnarie.ft of the results obtained by these traveler? and officers will 
I*: found in Count Oleic hen’s //attdkvl r, p, rj;] ft, 
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Th* Sobal enters the Nile om the right bank, about tkrn miles 
from Lake Albert, Ut. <f it' &" north, longitude 31° J*T «st. 
The water of the Sobat is It times of a " creamy white colour, 
anti at others a pale red p and it is probable that the White Nile 
derived its flame from the milky colour given to its water* by 
those of the Sobat when in ftond. I he waters of the Nile are 
here of a greenish-grey- colour, and Sir William, Garstin notes 
that for ,i long way downstream a sharp line separates the two” 



1 Ml-: aisaT, OR HEAJH XfCK, i-Anira,. HU** im rVUilV 
"fram Sir W <*fu|in‘< Krprt, fcjr |wimi«4o* «f «•« C™|HrJI-< of H-*1. StmliaMfy 0*W, 


The Sobat brings down an immense quantity of water, which 
probably equals that derived from the lakes, ami the volume and 
velocity of this are sufficient to bold bid* the discharge of 
the White Nile. The country traversed by the Sobat is it 
rich alluvial plain covered With grass; large herds of cattle 
abound. 

At Khartum the White Nile it joined by the Blue Nile, or 
AbAi, on the east bank. The Blue Nile brings down an immense 
volume of rain-water from the Abyssinian mountains and forests 
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tiii: nun: mu: 


Jl begins to rise in June, reaches its maximum height in August, 
and falls rapidly in September.. En flood time its waters arc of a 
deep chocolate colour, but in the winter they are of a " H beautiful 
limpid blue colonr,” and. from this the river derives its name, 
Tile Itiue Nile rises about bo miles south of Italic Ean 4 ,' and 
flows northward into it at the south-west corner, and i!ow& out 
again at the south-east corner of I Ire lake. 1 

Lake iyinA lakes its name from ■" fjjnii." the largest of the 



rixrL-ueitoK MCHHlh OVIK TIIR MVH AH.fi AT Alivu BFU*, *W!T TTOTT- 

Os H AliLK.S rUUl l.jUU (iNi, 

! Tion Sj W, Lrjrtzin'-t JiV/vr. 1 , by (vra.iiirn nf libs Ll-zmpnr-dle r ■: t H. M. Stickncr f Qffkc. 


eleven islands which are in it. The Other islands are Herglda. 
JJabni AntCncs, Da bra Maryim, DagS, Dek, Galiln. MelrnkhA. 
Meslc, Kebfilu, arid HimA. Every island except lick was 
inhabited by monks. The area s:»f the lake is about 1,200 square 
miles; its greatest length is about 35 ini lea, and its brwfdth is 
about Ehe same. It lies among the Abyssinian hills at an altitude 
of near]v 5,000 feet- After passing through a serh-s of channels 

1 In Araluik EtVhr :f;lna r lihC ; : *r HrV. : «ir r 

* ficc Mr. C. I)upuis'$ flffieri iifiett hrJbe TjuMif. ]ki bio tied in No. 2 

(*«)- 
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tl unites in a 11 licit; Inroad stream fil>onl 2(X> metres wide." About 
si miles down-stream, at Again Deldi, is the old Portuguese 
bridge, "a quaint, hall ruinous old structure, very remarkable 
' H as Indng still the only one spanning the 15 ]tie Nile it] its whole 
<H length." 3 The narrow gorge crossed by the bridge is a 
striking one. and the Falls of Tls Esat “ate really exceedingly 
line"i they are at the head Hjf line gorge which is crossed 
by the bridge, and the river descends I jO feet in a single bap, 
into a profound abyss, Abyssinian writers say that I lie Abai 
surrounds Gojftm in such a way that this country is always on 
its right bank, and that it rises in a place called StkfU,~ to the 
west of Baglmderand the Lake of Dar-i (i.e,, Lake ^nl), and lied, 
Front this place it travels to AuihAri, then turns to the west, 
then passes Walakii, and conies to the borders of Mhglr and 
Shawi (Shoa), and passing between Bifuisii and Gdnfpi. it 
descends into the region of Sbaitke]-. J i. Finally it enters the 
kingdom of Sifn'ir (Sennaar), After this it flows OH end receives 
the waters of two great rivers, the Ttleaie, 1 which comes from 
Tegre, and the Ouangue," which conics from Dernbca. and then 
it runs to Denghla (Doogolal and the country of Noha (Nubia). 
The course of the Blue Nile from Lake Sfmil to (he easiern 
frontier of the fi&dan is not well known, but it can hardly be less 
in length than 550 miles, and as Sir William Garstm puts 
the distance by river from Khartum to Kuferea at 426 miles, the 
total length of the Blue Nile must be about 2,000 miles. 

From Lake §Ana to Fi'imaka. on the Abyssinian frontier, the 
river is called by LIS Abyssinian name, “'Abav,'" 1 ftHJd. r or 
“ ’ABiwl,” hIT, i but as soon as it enters the Sfkh'in its name 
becomes" Bafor al-A/rak," i.e., the " Blue Nile." The Blue Nile 
must have borne the name of "'AbftT’ in the time of Strabo, lor 
he calls it " Astapos," which is a Graecised compound of &ft r or 
tula, “ water, river,” and the name of the river. 

1 ArrtFiffWnwvl* are hcf.n^ m nd? 1 rn ImihE ;i bridge bum ll.iif.cy.i 1<» Kh.i r|tm,. 
and E underhand that work em the fomiwtarianH h.Ls iLetunlJ)- been hcgun. 

*flYKV; , + HUl. i ‘Ti'k: 

' ll'Abbadic lianicribeii VIMjy. 

* The farm 'AlbAwi, r ali* occur*, !we Perrin, CAfwto-,^ Lisboa, 

nyae, p. 634. 
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BLUE NILE, nlXDKlt, HA HAD 


The two tributaries of the Blue N ile an: the Hinder and the 
Rahad. The Knhad rises in the Abyssinian mountains near 
Lake Sri mi, and enters the Bine Nile from the east close to Wad 
Madam. TJ3 miles front Khartum. The Hinder also rises i:: ihe 
Abyssinian mountains, and is about 250 miles long; il flows 
parallel with the Rahad for about 75 miles of its course, and 
enters the Nile from tins east, about -|0 miles aliove Wad Madam, 
i.e., about rbj miles from Khartum - Thu Hinder 3 ]as been 
navigated in a steamer so far as lJabarki, Lo., 120 miles ffi>rr> 
Khartum, and Mr. Armhrustcr once steamed up the Rj&hftd to 
Mashra Ahid, i.e., j20 miles from Khartum. 1 The principal places 
oil chf Flue Nile arcSdba, or SdLbfl, 14 miles from Khartum, 
F filaftoll, IS miles, Kiimlfn, 6 e miles, RufiFa, 94 miles, Mitsui lamia, 
105 miles, A hi! fiatil, tij miles, Wad Madftuf, 123 miles, 
SenTiaar, 213 miles, Run|ja and Sanga, sCfj miles, Karkdj 
[Karkfiglp 2S7 miles, Rnwrofr, -jSa miles, F aim a If a, 43.4 inilis. 
Beyond these are Geh*rl FaaVgli, Gebel Kabo. Gebel AWl Rami a, 
and Getkil Jleni Shniihu], 

Between KlurrAm and. the sea the great river, which is now 
called simply " Nile, 1 ' receives but one tributary, v>2„ the Alhara, 
the ** Asia horns 11 of classical, and the “.AthuA” 1 of Abyssinian 
writers. According to Mr, Dupuis, the river Atbara is formed by 
the confluence of three large Streams, the Goang, the Bulwena, 
and tlie Gandwaha, a little to (be south of KallVbAt, on the border 
of Abyssinia: Other tributaries are the 'Salaam River, 1 which 
enters, it On Che east bank, about 100 miles north of EfaEIAbut, and 
the Setit River,« which also enters it OU the «Uft bank, a little to 
Ehe north of Tomato, Its tributary, the Royan, joins it four miles 
east of RhcVr L"rnbrcgaA The upper portion of the Setit River is 
called by its old Abyssinian name, " Takiiae," 41 A few miles 
north of Khashiin al-Girba is the well-known Fashcr Ford, 
where the KidlabAt-Kiisala road crosses the river- The character 

; See Sir W. GmsiIa, A^y//, We. 2 (1904} j Chid™, op. tii., k, p. 1 13 £T. 

1 l*nWni, : Ste PctC'-m, CAronim dt Sttstnyot, tem, p 304, line i. 

1 AlfO kilOwa ;l» I In: E!-.:il,i r iI-Anlnitib. 

* lice baker, AMr Tnbutwri** of Atyninivi, l.omlDn, tS6y, pp. jjik ai(y 442 ^ 
409 -; F. L James, Wild Trifat fff ffu SM- f.M, l.onJon. iK 6 ], p. j f, <f. 

* CSlnrfien, ep. n'A, p, ioi. ‘ Ttl H, : 
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of the Atfcura is torrential-' The rains begin in its upper basin 
in May, in June the " swelling of the springs” takes place, and 
this is followed by the arrival of dirty red water, and by the end 
of this month the flood water reaches the Nile, in years of 
heavy rain in the form of a high wave which hlcrally drives 
the waters of the Mile over on to the western bank. The 
Atba.ni flood is at its highest in August- In September the; 
river falls rapidly, in October it is fordable in many places, and 
by the bind of November it is nearly dried up. The total annual 
discharge is estimated at nojw^OMkOoo cubic metres- East of 
the Atbara is the Pah (Gash) tfiver, which rises in the 
Abyssinian mountains, and flows north to Kasala. bust a few miles 
to the north of this town it breaks Up into channels, and 
disappears entirely. Further is the Baraka River, which rises in 
the Abyssinian mountains, and floods the country about TMotf 
in the month of August. It should empty itself into the Red Sea, 
but it usually disappears in the desert before it reaches the coast. 

Hirtwecn Kharjfhii and Aswan there arc on I he Nile great 
scries of rapids, "or " Cataracts,"" and five of them are ill the 
.Sildin. The First Cataract lies between Aswan and Fhilae, and is 
about six and a quarter miles long. The Second Cataract i s a 
little to the south of Haifa, and its most difficult part is about 
fourteen millet long. Tile Third Cataract is at (Jannek- but 
between Sarras and this place are the smaller cataracts of Semna. 
Ambilfbl. Tangur, 'Ukma, j U kasha. Uftl, \Wura, and Kh^bar- 
Tbfi Fourth Cataract is at Adramlya in the Shaikiya country, 25o 
miles from IJannek. Tlte Fifth Cataract Is at WMS Al-$afflir. 
Between the Fourth and Fifth Cataracts are numerous small 
cataracts. The Sixth Cataract lies between Sherd land Khartum , 
about 194 miles south of Widt aLMamar, add is ten miles long, 
On the Blue Mile there is a series of cataracts which begins at 
Refthe*, and extends southwards for some forty miles; and on 
the Bjdjr al-Gebed, 140 miles north of Lake Albert, is the series of 
cataracts whicll is known as the Fola, or Ftk, Rapids 1 

1 5. bhaker, Ai&rt Nju***. pp. J ft: Uapuii. special note, Egrp*. M*, a 
(1004), P' sat’ 

* Called by the Arabs 4 ShalLHit,- or “ GinuiiJal." 

* TPere aTt (he Yeibora Rapids, ihc Cougi Ka]>iiS^ &<- 
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FOI A FALLS 


Here Sir William Garstin considers that a demonstration of 
the force and power of water is to lie seen' which is not to be 
witnessed in any oilier cataract on the Nile, The Rapids begin 
m two or more falls with a drop of some sixteen or twenty feet, and 
a total width of nearly sou fleet. Below the falls the stream rushes 
down jjl very narrow gorge, with a heavy slope, enclosed between 
vertical walls of rock. This resembles a gigantic mill race, over 
^00 feet long- “ The water tears through this channel in a glassy, 
" green sheet with an incredible velocity" ; the width of the u gni ’’ 



Tilt Ml(k .VC.H ;vi: KC . I mI 4 EAPLDS, I.UOK.l.'CS, I'J'.jI 
[fra. Sir W, Cinlioi t-y p*in.i«k* of CM Cp^lll'U H. M_ Sii-k-aciT Oli'-sf. 


tfi only about fifty feet, and in places LI is less 1 At the foot ot 
this tnCe tile river leaps into a cauldron about 160 feet tong and 
forty feet wide, and fills it with a " boiling mass of white water, 
41 lashed imo foam. Ft is difficult, in words^ to give even a faint 
41 idea of this unique scenes . . . photographs do not satisfactorily 
4 ' reproduce il. They Ciinnot show the colouring of the picture;, 
(i or the wild beauty of the scene, 41 On each side are vertical 
Wills of nock from twenty to thirty feet high, polished black, and 
covered wi|h masses of vegetation which resemble green velvet. 
' e XyPK No- a Ciccgk p. Si. 
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■-Tlse inky blackness of the recks and the variegated greens of 
“the foliage* contrast vividly with the set-tiling mass of wliile 
(i water, above which the spray is tossed high in the air in a 
« misty cloud r Above all a deep blue sky and a brilliantly cli;ar 
Jl atmosphere add to the effect of ail exceptionally lovely sonne,' 
The ]NUNE>yrios p or Nile-Flood, is caused* at Aristotle said, 
by the mins which fall during the summer in (he mountains of 
Abyssinia and the Stdftn, and which are brought down by the great 
tributaries of the river, the Bain al-GbseSI* the Sobat, the Hsihr 
ai-^ari&* the Blue Nile, and the Atbara or Atbara. The Sobat 
ri^es about the middle of April, the italir az-^-arafa about tin 
middle of May* and the Babr al*Gharil begins to fill about the 
same time. Towards the end of the month the lilue Nile rises, 
and little later the Atbara ; the NiLc-Fbod is highest in August. 
The White Nile continues to rise, and does not fall till October, 
when it docs SO slowly. Between Tawfikiya and Khartum the 
depth of the river varies from fifteen feet at low Nile to Iwenly- 
onc feet in flood ; and its width varies from one and a quarter to 
two miles. The “ green water," which is seen at Cairo in June* 
appears at Dttwema month earlier; its cause is said to be myriads 
of minute algae, which subsequently putrefy and stink The 
dates of the arrival of the Flood at the various places down the 
river van- slightly each year- Sir William Garstin has calculated 
the river discharges as follows 

1. The Victoria Nile, At the Kipon. Falls* between 5PO and 

650 cubic metres per second. 

2 . The Babr al-Gebel, At Wadclflt, between 550 and 950 

cubic metres per second* At Ladd, between 600 and JOO 
cubic metres per second. The maxima are: I.OW cubic 
metres per second in a Low flood, and 2,000 cubic metres 
per second ill J* high one. By the time the river reaches 
Bcir half the water has been lost* and at the entrance to 
Lake No less than half enters the lake. 

3. The Bair al-Ghuftl. At Labe Nft 20 to yo cubic metres 

per second enter thu lake during the summer, 

4. The Hfihr a^Zarafu. In flood this river contributed to the 

White Nile bd to 160 cubit metres per second, but in 
summer only from 30 to 60. 

3 « 



GO I USE OF THE NILE 


5 - TheSobat. In flood (tineyou to T,ooocubac metros persecon 11. 
fi. I h* V\ lute Nile, At Khartum the greatest discharge in 
flood time is about 1,700 cubic metres per second, 

7 - Die Bine Nile. At Khartum, i:s a good flood, between 
10,000 and ta.ooo cubic metres per second, 
ii. I he Atbara. At least .5,000 cubic metres per second. 

A Scries of calculations and measurements madE in 1903 prove 
that the Nile north of thu Atbara in flood time consists of very 
little more than the water which in contributed to it by (he Blue 
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Nile and the Atbara, in fact at (his time the White Nile adds very 
lutlo to these streams. During the spring and early summer, 
however, the water which roaches Egypt is supplied principally 
from Lakes Victoria and Albert, Vt* the White Nik-, It is 
calculated that abort 1, r jo,(xm,000 cubic metres of water pass 
Bcrhur in one day during an ordinary r{i.sod, 

The course or the Nile in tfik Stois, By Article I. of 
thii Treaty 1 between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Egypt, the stkdiin logins at the 2 2nd parallel of north latitude, 
aud the course of the Nile from (his point to Lake Victoria may be 
’ Signed, July rot!i, 
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briefly described-" The mileage is that given by Count Glci-chen, 
but it is undcratowi thlit strict accuracy is UOl claimed for it. 

The most northerly settlement io the SfldAn is on the 3 $|:knd. of 
Faraf, twenty miles north of Haifa, where there are remains of 
Egyptian, Roman, and Coptic buildings. At Haifa, formerly a 
thriving town, ate the head-quart era of the Haifa province, and 
the terminus of the Sudan Railway, Since the opening of the 
Atbara-Red Sea Railway, the greater number of (he workshops 
have been removed to Albara, and the decline of the lout, has 
begu n. for numbers of G reeks have left it . H ere was the termi n u s 
of the Railway which ran to Kurina, hut at, the lincdid not pay, and 
the rails, which were practically new, were wanted elsewhere, the 
portion of it between Knshaand Kerira has been taken up- (hi 
the west bank are the remains of a well-built Egypt Lin temple of 
[he XVIlltll Dynasty, 

from the Rock of Abft Sir (seven miles from Haifa) a fine view 
is obtained of the Second Cataract, the foot of which is close by. 
Here the district called Bain at-I.Iagar, i-C-, the " Stone Belly," 
begins, and a more desolate, dreary country can hardly be 
imagined. It is about 120 miles long; on (he east bank art: 
nothing bet sun-blackened rocks of savage aspect, and on the 
west batik is an interminable w‘asic of yellow sand. In the 
bright sun. and under a blue sky, the blackened and polished 
rocks of the river present a picturesque contrast to the yellow 
sand on the west bank, and ihc patches of bright green 
vegetal ion the islands in the Stream lend a unique 

pioinrns:qu.enc&& 1.0 the view. Near Mu tuka {ten miles) are the 
remains of a temple of the Xllth Dynasty mid those of an artclcui 
Egyptian town. At Surras (thirty-three miles) the railway turns 
ofl"into the rocky country of the Eastern Desert. At Ga^trat al- 
Malik (forty miles) are the remains of an Egyptian temple of the 
XVI Nth Dynasty, which is built on the site of one erected by 
Use risen III. of the Xllth Dynasty, and also these of a large 
fortress* At Semn.1 and Kumnift (j:t miles), perched Oil the top of 
rocks 400 feet high, are remains of two Egyptian temples of the 
XVlIlib Dynasty. 

: For fell details, see lilusihta, if, (it-, i-, i>p- zj ff-: k&ft* No, ; 

ttp&l) : and MniOLir, if. (fi r„ P, h pp* 7^ [f- 
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At Sernua, on the west bank, are also the remains of a temple 
built by the Nubian king Taharqa. i.Tirhakah) ; the mountain 
beyond is Gebel iiarga. The river here flows through 9 narrow 
channel, which has been eroded hy its waters. The scenery is 
wild and grand. The Atiri, Ambiljthl, Tangflr, and ‘Ukrns Rapids 
occur at miles yo. 57* 72 and 79 respectively. At "U kasha 
(*5 nsales) is another rapid. Here the railway approaches the 
river. 

At Dal (g£ miles) signs of cultivation begin ; the cataract here 
renders navigation difficult. Ne^r Gcbel Elrket (105 miles) the 
brittle of Firket was fought on July 6th, iScjb ; near here Is some 
cultivated land. The hills seen to the east are fieljel Idris and 
Gebel l.lamra. Kosha (115 miles) i s I lie bead-quarters of a district, 
and from here southwards much cultivated land is seen, and 
large numbers of palms. At Ginnis ^115 miles) the battle was 
fought on December jOth, 1S&3. At ‘AmAoi ([ rlS miles) are the 
remains of a temple of Kamese* II. (west ban kb and those of a 
MeroUit temple (east bank’-. At Sakiyat al-'Abd 1127 miles) a 
road starts for the Seliina Oasis, fifty-stwen miles distant. 

Ori the Island of S£ii, near H Abri (130 mik-st, are the remains of 
two or three Egyptian temples, a Coptic chureb, and ft Bosnian 
or Matnluk fortress. Near Kuoka 11J5 miles), on the east bank, 
is Kubba Idris, the tomb of a famous- shekh and leader of the 
A/urrAani doctrine. Su winds .142 miles) stands among much 
cultivated land, and round about: are some very line trees. Grt the 
west bank are iho remains of the temple of Queen Thi, u.c. 1.1.50, 
commonly called the Temple of Saddenga ; close by is Kuhha 
Salim. Near Sulb (Gurgan Tau, 156 miles) are fine ri'SinLias of 
a temple of Amcn-hetep HI,, husband of Queen Thi, Between 
Suwftrda and bulb is Go bed Dosha, tlie boundary between Sukkut 
;tnd Matias$. At Tinnara, are the remains of a Bosnian fort. At 
Bulges ticjii miles) are the remains of a temple of Sett I., it.c. 1570; 
here the railway rejoined the river. Passing the Kagbar, or 
Khebar, Cataract (203. miles) Ardttwuii Island is reached at mile 
2i2. Near EJannck (251 miles) is a series of rapids, and (here 
are several small islands in the river, A little further on is ^ublii 
AM patina [245 miles,), and opposite is the Island of Tombos, with 
rock inscriptions of Thut bines I, On this Island is a fortress 
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built by Muhammad Wad Tunbul, tins ot tolfa and h*« arc the 
tombs. of hi* ancestors. 

At Kerim (246 miles) wa* the terminus of tta rvi)«y frai mi «5 
from UaJfe). At Nafk (i.|« miles) the Dervishes were defeated on 
September ioth, rSg^ Between mile * 5 * and mile z 7 * * Ar W* 
Island, wfakh is well cultivated and thickly popnUtetL Two 
col0S>al Egyptian statues he here, nad in ancient limes tlteremuSt 
havft been a large town oil the island. From f >nngola ( 280 miles), 
or Al-tfrdt, to Merawi the Nile runs through :i plain. and in many 
places Ihe soil is rich and the cultivation abundant. A few miles 
to the south, at Kami, on the east bank, arc the remains of 
a sma ll Egyptian temple, which was discovered and partly 
excavated by Col. the Hon. J. Colborne in 1SS5, Neat IJannug 
( 39 . miles) is the Fort of Wad Kimlr, kin? of Fongola, Scar 
Affcfihn (af?6 miles) arc the remains of some Muhammadan 
(Bosnian?) buildings. Near SUi Bashir ^ miles!J* to* 
island whereon the MahdS is said to have li*cn born. At llandak 
(320 miles) is a mosque, which has been built on the ruins of a 
Christian cfearch, and the ruins of several churches existed here a 
few years ago. 

About 21 miles from Uandak is the well of Mark urn, and three 
miles farther on is the well of Aswan*; the people visit these 
springs in the summer, and bathe in their waters, and take hot 
sand baths there for an hour at a time, 1 hose who suffer frtnn 

slomaeti and other internal complaints derive great benefit front 

these baths, Dongola al-’AgCiz, or - Old Ponj-ok ” i 35 * 
is built on a bill on the east Iwnk j here arc ruins of a fort aad of 
A Christian church, the upper part of which hu been turned into 
a ,„o?que. A town of considerable size ttiited hero at one fmc, 
aad it was 1 he capital of the Dongafa kingdom for about 60O years. 
The remains of a paved road leading to Mcmwi hive recently been 
discovered. At Ab& £assi (35* miles! the count of the nvtr 
changes to nearly east and west, On Tai*fei Island, near Dahba, 
are said to dwell some of the Fttng people who migrated thither 

from Scnnaar. 

Dabba (571 miles) was formerly a great trade centre, and 
here started roads for Omdurm&n and Korddfan. In the 
neighbourhood much petrified wood is found. Close by, at 
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Km rad, are thu remains of some buildings erected by the British 
in 1SS5. Ill the course of Hie nest thirty miles several islands, 
fertile and well Cultivated, are passed- At AbH I>om Kashilbi 
(he Nile bends and runs to the north-cast. At Ambik&l (41.3 
miles) cultivation becomes general, Khrti 1416 miles) was the 
advanced base of the Gordon Relief Expedition in IliSs; a road 
to Matiimma rnf Gakdfrl Wells starts here. I.lannak (432 miles) 
w:is Hie capital of the ShiiikLvn. Province. On an island between 
l.lannek and Kbrti was born "Ah MGfghiin!, the son of Muhammad 
'Uthmi)n. TankiLs! 1441 miles! is famous for its Tuesday weekly 
market, to which throng merchants from Dongola, Berber, and 
Khartum. Close by are the mins of H6sll ablbyad, an old 
ShuLkiya town. Abu Dnm, Sanatn and Merawi (44" miles) are 
well Cultivated and Lire most pactmesquely situated. Merawi is 
the chief town of a province, and the abode of the Governor, 
The British camped here in and it was occupied by the 

Frontier Kidd Force itt iScyb. A rmd leads from hereto GakdfU 
Wells. Merawi can now be reached by 1 ruin from Abu Maimed, 
The line was surveyed by Lieut. NcwcOmbe, R.E., in 1^04, und 
has it* ierm.il!us at Karr 111 a. On the right bank is Gcbcl Kirkal, 
j 02 feet high, and at its feet are the mins of Several temples' 
close bv arc several pyramids. On tin: left bank was situated the 
city of Napata, which as early as the XVtilth Dynasty was the 
capital of the Northern kingdom of the Sudan, 

A few miles up-stream from Merawi is the foot of the Fourth 
Cataract, and from this place to Abu flamed. 140 miles distant, 
the river is full of rapids which make navigation very difficult. 
After passing Nftri, where there are several pyramids and remains 
of ancient temples, tln-re are no antiquities 011 either bunk. 
Excellent itineraries for the left and right banks, by Major Slade, 
K.A,, and Col. the Mon. M. G. Talbot, K.E., respectively, are given 
by Count Gldchen in his ffriNtifowi. pp. jS- 4 j. 

Between Abu Mamed and the Ath-nra the country on 1 ki|Ii 
hanks of the river :s uninteresting ; then: is little cultivation, and 
even now the number of the inhabitants is not great As we 
advance south low ranges of sandstone hills appear, and villages 
and pitches of cultivation become frequent on the western bank. 
At a little distance back from the east bank the wholfc country isa 
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howling wilderness. Between Berber and the Athara there is ort 
the cast bank a fairly broad strip of cultivation, but now that 
Berber is no longer the capital of the district it is probable th;iL 
the general condition of the neighbourhood will become loss 
flourishing than formerly 1 - The railway runs on the east bunk. 
After leaving 1 Abft darned tllO river is full of locks for a hw miles, 
and navigation is difficult, but when these are passed the water- 
is clear for about go miles, 'I he V iflh Cataract is found near 
[ho Wftdi al-IJomar, about 7& miles from Ab£l Mamed, and at 

low Nile is practically impassable. 

The Athara Kiver enters the Nile on the cast bank* 151 miles 
from Atm Harried, and 200 miles from Khartum, Between the 
Athara and ShendE the country is uninteresting, and on each bank 
of the river the strip of cultivable ground is choked with thorn- 
growths and grasa- Large patches of cultivation appear on the 
lianks close to the river, but even now the natives find It hard to 
make a Living, A large portion of the land went out of Cultivation 
soon after Muhammad ‘All began to develop the slave trade, and 
during the rule of hi* successor? the bulk of the population either 
lied and turned brigand, or remained on the land and were 
captured and sold for slaves. The ruin begun by him was 
completed by the Mahcli and the KhaLifa- 

About 44 miles south of the Aibara, and 3* from the Nile, on the 
cast bank,, is the site of an ancient Mero'itic city, which flourished 
between BjC- 30O and a.U. ioo. Further to the east are the 
groups of pyramid-tombs under which its kings and queens and 
their families wore buried- On or near the site of Shcudt, S6 
miles from the Athara. another large MeroTtic city stood, but 
tltere is no evidence to show that it was the capital of the 
"■ Island of Merck'-" A few miles to the south of Shendi* On the 
west bank, is Matamma, a town of the Ga'altn Arabs, z.ooo of 
whom WOK slain by the Dervish leader Ma'timfld in 1U97 [ it is 
the terminus of the rood across the Bay I) da Insert to K6rli and 
other places in the DongoU district- About 130 miles front the 
Atban is the foot of the Sixth Cataract, commonly known as the 
Shablika Cataract, which is about bo miles long. Here (he Nile 
nows through a channel about 50a foot wide, which it has 
made for itself in the granite rocks, and in flood time the current 
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is said to run at a rate of from seven to ten miles art hour. The 
river is studded with rocks and reefs nearly the whole way to 
Wad Ramla* and the water-way is frequently blocked by small 
islands; navigation here is very difficult. After Wad Ram la the 
cultivation increases, and every available acre on the islands all 
the way up to Khartum is covered with crops. Four miles 
north of Khartum, on the west bank* is the tow n of Omdurman, 
and passing Tuti Island the city of Khartum, which is built in 
the angle formed by the junction of the \\ lute and Blue Niles, is 
reached. Khartum is 480 miles from Merawi, 927 miles from 
Haifa, and 1+730 miles from Cairo, by river; the distance from 
Khartum to Cairo by railw ay and river is about 1,360 miles. 

The river between Khartum and Lake No is known as the 
“ White Nile.’’ After leaving Khartum the river banks are flat 
and the country is Low and treeless. 1 The river is very shallow', 
and in some places is two miles wide, and the shelving banks 
make landing in boats impossible. Water-fowl and crocodiles 
are numerous, and in a strong wind the wide expanse of water is 
covered with comparatively high waves. Large crops are grown 
on the hanks and islands as the river falls. Gebel Auli is passed 
on the east bank 28 miles from Khartum, and Gebel Mandara on 
the west bank at mile 32. At Wad al-Karel (34 miles) the 
river is three miles wide in flood time. At Al-Katfna (55 miles) 
there was a settlement in the Christian period ; fragments of 
pottery from this place are in the Museum at Khartum. South 
of Salahlya (59 miles) as far as Duw&m, i.e,, for 66 miles, the 
banks are low ; on the east the plain is covered with thick brush, 
and a dense growth of mimosa fringes the channel line. The 
scenery is u monotonous and uninteresting," The cultivation is 
chiefly on the islands and fore-shore, which the people water 
with s/ujM/s ; the natives live in lukls. Near ‘Amiri (109 miles) 
is the range called Gebel Arashkol; this mountain is volcanic, 
and its chief peak is Gebel £ Abd ad-Daim, At Ad-Duw&m (125 
miles), on the west bank, the river Is divided by an island. The 
town contains 7,000 inhabitants, and is a targe trading centre, 
with a good market* The transport service for Al-Obed starts 

1 See Carstin, Egypt, No. 2 0904), p 1*6 J GLekhen, op. c£L t L, pp. 52 ft' ; 
Shucak, op. CtL, i„ pp, 9# ff- 
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"channel, and the only method of jmssing safely at low water is 
■’ to Steer a course ]ike the letter S.” Masrart Island ls 27 in ties 
3 on«, and litis Shilluk villages on it, 

Cebel^n (as# miles) is marked by a sort of amphitheatre of 
granite hills about n mile from the rivts on the «st bank; the 
highest of the five peaks is about 330 feet high. The country on the 
rifihl bank once belonged to the iJ-irtlcs^, but it is 110 ( 4 ’ 1111 inhabited, 
for the natives fled to the south to escape the slave-raiders. 

For the next Go miles the scenery is " dreary and monotonous 

1 rvf ihirlc forest marks the h i-ihcf land- Between this 


here, and the Kordoliiri gum is brought here for shipment 10 
Omdarmi'in, The Gowmor of the M hits Nile Province lives at 
DnwGm; the Government buildings, including a hospital, are 
"substantia]. 1 ' Here there is a Nile-gauge, and the river levels 
are recorded daily- A road to tiennaar star Is here. 

Five miles to the SOtlth is llassaniya Island. Between 
Duwta. :intl Kawwa (, 4 f, mil^t (he river is about 750 yards wide, 
and in flood it is double this width;, at low water it is feet 
deep. Islands are numerous, and the mud flats are very wide. 
At K&wwa a ftritish Inspector resides- (t possesses a gum depot, 
a small grain Store, and a market; it is inhabited by the l.btssaniya, 
the Ga'alln, and the DanSkta. who grow large crops On the mud¬ 
flats, The natives hare much cattle, and thrive by boat-building, 
and (be cutting of wood, which they supply to the steamers. 

Ab& Island, usually written “ Abba," is about 2 % miles long; 
its norlhern earl is near Sliiwal {1G3 miles). This island is long 
and narrow, yn.fl thick! v wooded, and is higher ul the southern 
than at the northern end- Hare tlie Mahdi declared his mission, 
And here for William Garstin saw the ruins of his house in 
jgtty. The country is o|>cn and high, with scattered btislurs and 
mimosa. Kite AW finma i.iqa miles') is the headquarters of a 
district of the same name The telegraph 3 in L from Scnuaar 
touches the White Nile here, and then proceeds southwards. 
The river is from 750 to 950 yards wide here. This place 
marks I he limit of the " S#dd " vegetation on the north, and 
there are no swamps, properly SO called. Here begins the 
country' of the Negro, who takes the place of the Arab,' 

At ‘Abbassiya Gadldft fioo miles) is a colony of old Sudani 
soldiers. At Abu £ed 120$ mites), for about 4 miles, the river 
spreads out to an immense width in u broad, shallow sheet. 
Upon its bed "Irah-Wlter oysters” collect, and the broken 
shells form with the shingle a kind of “ conglomeratealmost 
as hard 11s rock, whicla nothing but a specially adapted dredger 
could remove. In veers of 1 very low river the water here 
is only ij inches deep. The papyrus is first seen here, and 
hippopotami begin to bo plentiful. At Danko Salim \£ 2 j inilcs)* 
by Masran Island, 1 reef of rocks " runs right across the river 
1 G*nnn h ^ riJr., jx ioj. 
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station. Between Kllk& ami Fashftda a succession of grass 
islands is met with. On the west bank is a double line of 
Shilluk villages, the one on the edge of the swamp, and the other 
further inland. On the same side of the river are several 
*- KhbrsT To land m this reach is impossible, for the marsh is 
very reedy and deep, and nothing but a hippopotamus can force 
its way through it. 

At Fashnda (Kodok, 459 miles) ^ the head-quarters of the 
province, with telegraph station, Government buildings, &c. 
Position 9 53' long,, and 32 T latitude. Major March and occupied 
it in June, 1898, and evacuated it in December of the same year. 
It was formerly an important trade centre. The station is on a 
small peninsula which juts out into the river, and on three of its 
sides is a deep swamp* It has an evil reputation for malarial fev er. 
The climate is steamy arid damp, and mosquitoes abound, In 
March the temperature ranges from 98 to 105 in the shade. 
At Lul (477 miles) is the Austrian Mission station. 

From this point onwards the scenery is very dreary. The west 
bank is lined with Shilluk villages, each of which is surrounded by 
groups of Puleb palms (Berassus Mthiopicns). The sertn fly 
drives the natives into the interior during the rainy season ; there 
are no trees except palms to be seen, but hippopotami abound 
in the grass islands in the river. Tawfiliiya <511 on the 

cast bank, is Sir Samuel Baker’s old station, and stands on fairly 
high ground. The place is very unhealthy, and the white ants 
are a "serious nuisance. 

The Sohat River joins the White Nile at mile 316; the country 
is flat and open. Near the junction, on the left bank of the Sobat. 
is the old fort, which was abandoned when TawfiJdya was occupied. 
On the north bank of the Sobat, seven miles from its mouth, is a 
station of the American Protestant Mission- Tonga Island begins 
at mile 521, The khdr which bounds it on the left is the so-called 
River Lolli, or Fanakama; according to Perthes's map its source is 
in D&r Nuba, but Sir William Garstin doubts its being a river at 
all. It was partially explored by Marno in 1880 and by Cob 
Sparkes in 1899. For the next twenty-five miles the scenery is very 
monotonous, the banks are low, and beyond the swamps on each 
side of the river are vast grass plains. There is not a tree on the 
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left bank* and the line of the horizon is only broken by the large 
ant-hills which dot the plain. The Bah r az-Zar&fa enters the Nile 
at mile 547, at mile 600 is Maya Signora, ] and there is nothing to 
lie seen but swamps and a treeless plain, The water surface is 
covered with masses of floating * f Sadd.” Twelve miles further 
on Lake No is reached and the White Nile ends. 

The next portion of the Nile, which extends from Lake No to 
Lake Albert* is called the * 6 Bafor al-Gebel," Le- + “ Mountain 
River ,** or the “ Upper Nile.” The Upper Nile starts from the 
extreme eastern end of Lake No, and the region of the “ Sadd " 
is here entered. “ Sadd/’ a word derived from the Arabic word 
meaning a “barrier" or ** obstacle/' is the name given to 
the barrier of floating weed which formerly blocked the navigation 
of the river between Shimbi and Lake N6> l.e*, for a distance of 
about 250 mites. 5 [he “Sadd 1 ' is formed chiefly of papyrus 
and the reed called umm s&f, i,e. N “mother of wool;” the 
former grows to a height of from 17 to 20 feet, and the hitter from 
3 to 4 feet* These two, with the earth adhering to their roots, 
form the real obstruction. Other swimming plants assist, e.g., 
the Azolla, the Utricularia, the Qtetlia, and the Ambatch* Masses 
of these plants are broken from their places on the edges of the 
lagoons near tile river by the wind during storms, and drift about, 
and in the rainy season when the swamps arc full they find their 
way into the channel of the river. They are soon stopped by 
some bend in the river, and the channel is blocked- The masses 
of reed which follow are sucked hv the current under the obstacle, 
and eventually “ the whole becomes wedged into one solid block, 
“composed partly of earth, and partly of stalks and roots of 
,f papyrus and reed, broken up by the extreme compression 
" into an inextricable tangle. So great is the pressure applied by 
“the water that the surface of the block is often forced several 
** metres above the water level/’ The thickness of the mass varies 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 23 feet ’ 

All through the " Sadd ” region the scenery is monotonous to a 
degree. Swamps and lagoons extend for miles on each side of 

1 The Signora was Miss Tinne ; see above, p. 313. 

s See Garstin, Egypt, No, 5 (1849]; Egypt, No. 3 [1901) \ and Egypt, No, 2 
(1904); and GIdchen, op, ctf. f Appendix It., p, 299. 
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the river, and the marshes are covered with a dense growth of 
wfcter-Twds*, incl ud i og the papyrus. f li rqughotit I his whole region ► 
more especially between Bflr and Lake N(V, it IS extremely rare to 
sue any sign, of human life)}' liven tile hippopotami appear to 
shun these swamps. There ate no hinds except a few nittht 
herons. Kish and crocodiles abound, and at sun-down (he 
mostjuitocs ap|K j ar in millions. iL I he whole region lias an aspect 
" of desolation beyond I lit: power of words to describe. Et must: 

■■ be seen to be understood ." 1 Well miy Nero's centurions have 
reported unfavourably on the country as a place for Roman con- 
q nesl S! 

At Melkt an-Nuer, or Aliab Dok. 13$ miles from Uh* NO, on 
the west bank, is ” Captain Gage's channel ” If was discovered 
bv Captain Gugt, who followed its course for 40 miles, but was 
then Slopped by the M Sidd." The Shiimbl station, or Ghiba 
shftmbi milcsk is on the west bank of the Sh&mbt Lagoon, 

about 1A miles from the river, in lat. j If 11 " north, it is a 
drean-looking spot, but is nevertheless the chief Nile post of the 
Bair al-GhsLE&l Province, and has a garrison of 35 men : Near 
Abu ROM I393 milts) the papyrus swamps cease, the western 
forest approaches the river, and the banks ure dry. IllC village 
is Invisible from the river. 

At Kauisa (304 inites’E, ho-, “ the church, a stajion of the 
Austrian Mission wu-S. placed; it was aliandoned m 1^4 on 
account of the deadly effect of the climate on the Fathers. Here 
the forest is very thick, Between Kntiisa and Lake Powendacl 
(344 mile-' the country is deflate looking and monctoncm?- 
This lake contains many small islands and ll- full of hippo- 
potaiiii- 

Bftr (3S4 miles) is a collection of Dmlta villages, which are well 
kept, neat, and clean. The huts arc circular in shape, arc 
plastered with mud, and have conical thatched roofs, Each has 
a 5m all door, through which the inhabitants crawl. The people 

^tiarviin, t m 2 (iW, p. On. 

- The poil!K jits of «liy mneicrn Bird* ml* vdiic-i Maj*r fealt* Ai ■ LcIclI tiic 

Snd<L *" la this ref'™! -' |Te >huvrrt io Sir V. (,:in>Ort i»ap if'-fvfit. N®. 2 
pitta ; jmd 3), and ihdr dliiaiicei T^kt Nil are given by Cfauni tdtirhen, 

^s. p 73- 

M Ckkh'iu tit- p- 7j. 
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QSIlNpl.'li DfrtURP* -IT KlftCf lh THE CADO £HOLAV(.. 

[Frr-11 i |d>M 4 £rA|? :tf Uiw lEilAa Hurrrm. 





serrrs iu lw* comfortahl: md con ten ltd,, and thet li va lar^t- herds 
uf Cattle, At Bar the character of the marshes ■ k ::sni 
KTasses take the place of papyri^ und Ainbatch The [Jem, or 
camp, of the DervUh leader Arabi I)aF;da Allah, if> visible a| mile 
A few miles further south the scenery much ns mbLes ili.ti 
of the Blue Nile' the forest is close to the 1 river, tin Ik* lift* ;ue 
hi#h. Mini there is .1 fvroflatsiOA of errepst and under^ra'.vth. 
About male 4 to the IH-ari fukli take the place of thi: I>mka 


hAici u-hKhn-niu hast at hut. 

Ownin'- X!*>•<, t|T ptt aii'-ji if lb# CurpHdfer «< I(. M. SiSnnr Qb, t. 


huts, and the difference is :«r once visible- Fmiher • ira the west 
bunk is inhabited by the Aliab tribe, a cross between the Maris 
and Dinkas. Near the site of thu Anglo-Egyptlan station of 
tisro 1456 mih-si the river scenery h fine, and " luxuriant tropical 
L ' vegetation abounds. C.iani: HapAarbiti area, marked feature of 
"tin; fore-r, ! he whole of the kinks and most of the tre>/s are 
“ covered with a velvety-look ins mass of creepers- A bluff, thre, 
“to four metre* high, projects into the stream, , . . The face of 
■‘this cliff is perforated by myriads of holes made by ■: v-ry beautl- 
-' fill and liny species of k e-eater, Thr so birds have mo -coloured 


























































































rol HSK OF THE NILE 


seen] to be comfortable and contented, and they have large herds 
of call In- At ]h'i? the Character of the marshes changes, and 
grassed lake the place of papyrus anti am batch The DOm, or 
camp, of the Dervish leader AMbi DlflAt Allah, is visible n,l mile 
^9°' A few miles further south the scenery much resembles that 
of the Blue Nile ; the forest is close to (he river, the bank*! arc 
high, and there is a profusion of creepers and undergrowth. 
About mile -1I0 the Bari Otitis take the place (if the Dinka 


dA&i 



v, « *«Ayh. Ai*UKV-KIVEK HAN* At ii-Vk . 
fViTi Sir Of. . Bin'll Xti-ri, hff.-, tht CeapfOBurtf II VI. Hull iwirOfta, 


huts, and the difference is at once visible. Further on the west 
bank is inhabited by I hi: Aliab tribe, a cross between the Baris 
and Pinkas. N«r the site of the Artgjlo-Egyplian station of 
Kip'i i^g6 miles) (he ri ver scenery is line, and " luxuriant tropical 
" vegetation abounds, (lianr fiji/A&rbia are a marked feature of 
the forest. The whole of the banks and most of the trees are 
" «rwnd fcith a vclvetydrxfkmg mass of creepers. \ ]i] u ff,. three 
" to four metres high, projects into the Stream. . . . The fact of 
‘’this cliff is perforated by myriad? of holes made by a very beanti- 
fnl and tiny species of bee-eater These birds have rose-coloured 











































































+< wings, with bronze-coloured bodies. They add much to the 
‘ h beauty of a lovely scene/’ 1 

Kir6 (the Belgian station), 460 miles from Lake No, is the 
most northerly station of the “ Ladd Enclave; ” it stands on the 
west bank in lab 5 0 12'or 5" 13' north. It is a picturesque-looking 
place, surrounded by forest, in which there are some line trees. 
The bank, which is from 17 to 20 feet high, suffers from erosion, 
and pieces of it are frequently falling into the river. The huts are 
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THE jJAEjft AL-GKH1I-— l.Xi)6 + 

[Frurti Si* W. Garatiif* K*fvrt f by pfimiMim tif the Comptroller of H .M. StatiotK-rj'Olfice-- 


well laid out and neatly built. The cantonment is surrounded by 
a wooden stockade, in which Krupp guns are mounted. The 
commandant's house is a good one, and has a thatched roof and 
a deep verandah. On an island in the river vegetables and ptm- 
paw trees are grown, otherwise there appears to be no cultivation. 
When Sir William Garstin visited Ktrb it possessed a small 
steamer, the Van Kerckkoven, called after the leader of the 
First Congo Expedition in 1S89, and several steel sailing boats. 
The steamer was brought from the west coast in sections. The 

1 Garstin, Egypt, No, 2 (1904), P 93 
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WOMEN WASHING THEIR CLOTHES AT LAOO, 


[From a p-h(fts>gra|jtL t>y MLs^ Hilda. UuFn>w* r 
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garrison is recruited from Use. negro tribes round about. In two 
vearsthe Belgians lost nine Europeans and JOt> nati ves From fever. 
In igqj, some difficulty arose between Great Britain arid the 
Congo Free State with respect to the territory on (he Upper Nile. 
On May Slls, igob, " an arrangement was signed by Sir Edward 
“ Grey and Btsron van lielveMe, at Brussels, which stipulates that 
" tiie lease of |J>(>4 of the |!ahr-^-thpslshall l>c cancelled except 
■' so far as regards the Lado trtC&tVi, which remains leased to King 
“ Leopold during his reign under the present conditions. The 



rill uyi aL-CXUL 11 tAUHQUlVK HILL (own ■ WKiaVj. 

['iKriirrt Slf Vfc 4 , by pflrailnfcni =4” tKc C«n|fiirc4kr rf II. M. S4 j4h>‘t4i Oht. 

arrangement further provides for the Construction of a railway 
from Lado to the Congo States frontier, the interest being 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Treasury: the establishment of a 
commercial port at the railway terminus ;, free navigation OTi the 
Upper Nile for Congo and Belgian Steamers ; and free transit of 
passengers and merchandise over the territories of the Egyptian 
Sudan, Finally it is agreed that any differences as to the 
delimitation of the frontier which may henceforth acne between 
Great Britain and the Congo Slate shall be submitted to the 
Hague Tribunal " ( I'uncs, May 9, kjkv6}- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Mongolia (4?4 miles) is the southerly p«* of U« 
Government on the Nile; it stands on the east bank, and ■* 
«rrisoned by l» companies. There is a K ite-MP i he 

forest lias Sectored way, and lmts for the men and 
for the officials have been built. Two mlb further on * bMfch 
UdV.V houS* The native* of this part of the country belting t° 
the liaci tribe, but they arc few in number, l.adh (495 rniles ^_ 01 k 
the west bank of the rivet, in Ut. 3* ■' if ■»«!»* »« * “ 

the capital of the Equatorial Provinces of ^WP*- 1,114 W EflU " 
Pft.hi lived and governed- The bouse, are built of brick, and 
have conical thatched roofs j sottw of them rest on hnck arches, 
which permit tbc ait to pass beneath them. It IS a desetol* 
loohinp; spot, surrounded by a flat plain covered with bush Ul» 
swampy ill places. Food for the troops has to be brought from a 

long distance. . 

South of Lidft the river winds its way between vast marshes. 

the bank, are low, and .he area of the country flooded is very 
great. Papyrus, Mg* and ambatch abound. There are numerous 

islands and channel* in the river, 

(Jondok0.ro (504 miles) is the north fronts ( *>Si of the l pnda 
Protectorate : it is on the east blink, and Gordon pl««J 111 U% 

, 5 y 20 " north, and long. 3* 43' 4*" *«■ The station stands on 
l h-Jh cliff from .»to ZO feet above the water. Here were the 
church and houses of the Austrian Mission, hut these hate no* 
disappear, and the erosion caused by the river threaten, to cut 
a wav the whole cliff. The huts for the garrison are bud t of 
bamboo and at™,, and the hou*i of the Collector and hi* stuff * 
Of brick, with a thatched roof Hew Sir bamuel linker founded 
his lown “ Ifliwllip." with a garrison of i, 5 00 men i the remains 
0{ hi, line* are still to be seen, and a description Of them is 

published l>y Count Gkiclien in bis (»-- P- 

About night miles above Gondokoro is Gebei Heg^i. i.e.. 
« earthquake Hill; ’ it stands on the west bank, not far from the 
river, and is about J S o feel high, This bill is a perfect con* and 
it5 name suggests that it was a volcano,' To the north of the 
m i* ( he Belgian station of Kc^f, with its neat bouse* and 

L Tta ArtMc row ^ me«» rf car!tl - 



(HJNOOHOflO. 0V THt IS A "OUfl OWT™ CANUC. 

t$nm - T i. by Hn UUd* I* .- P™, 




















































































MM.i i. + mil^i U 1 1v iwwt southerly post of the SM*n 

. .. on the S iii.; H ,b * ** ■***> 

I U- I wo eompan:^ There fen Nilc-K«ttge hrff - 
forest h.,> lx * n cleared away, nnd huts for the men ant! huH*« 
fer the nfflrlril few* been built- Two miles further on i* Stwkh 
LfcjpVi hub^e. 1!,- M t H.IS part of the country bdong to 

(hf Bari triln foil il'i • 1 -r I 'V ;•• number. L LAdo 4495 miles), on 

the west bank of tt» Ifter, in 1*1 5 if was at one time 

the capital of the K . iwiip .\i of Egypt, arid here bmin 

I lived and ^ are ,)uilt <rf . briBk ' itnd 

> vt . mrcnt thatched r<. 1 - •<.!" of them rest on brick archer 

which permit the air to P**= breath them. It is a desolate- 
lookmg spot, wtroumM by t flat pl»m covered with bush. It is 
riwunpv in fi|.u I -d for the troops has 10 he brought from a 

loftj? distatice, , 

South of LiVJu the ruvi miuI- its way between vast marshes, 

, hr an- low, and the area of the country flooded i* very 

p^t. l-apy rus, reed., and ambatch abound. There are numerous 

island* and chan m b in the river. 

Gcmdokoro ijc4 mties'? is the north frontier post of the L ganda 
Protectorate ■ it t, on the cast bank, and Gordon placed itm l» c - 
, 5,., M f' north. and long 31 *$&'"**• The *«fon etude on 

... i,n ir..»: ^ i-.i 10 feel above the water. Here were the 

church and bouses of the Austrian Mission, but there have now 
disappeared, and the erosion caused by the river threatens to eat 
:tWtl ,' ,j,< whole cliff. The hut* for the garrison pre built of 
bamboo and straw, and the bouse of ihc Collector and bis »'i->t! '= 
of brick, with a thatched roof. Here sir Samuel Baker feuded 
hi* town 4 Ismadiva," with a prison of 1.500 men ; the remains 
*f hi, lines arc still to be seen, and a description of them IS 
published by Count Gleichen in his Hand**#* b„ V ' 

About eight miles above Gondokom is GebeL Keg^t, t.u.. 

• liarthouake Hill; " it Stands on the west bank, not far from the 
river, and is about 3a* fast high. This IliU fe a perfect cone, ud 
it* name .suggests that it WS5 a volcano.' To the north of the 
hill L, the Belgian station of feggAf. with it* neat houses and 


l The Arabic r<** mcaas “Mr quake.' of ikt wnth. 
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COUUSK 1>E THE NILE 


nr. MVICIBKW KAI.E-S ok tiir-V|?T0RTA MILK. 

s.f W. (ktr'Eli - " K’tffrf. It* CcBipUcllji at H.^C. Sutk*»!*y 

Tbe-cdfiml pha^eripb .l by & tUKiWtr, Eh). 


thatched roofs mid verandahs. 1 There are no trees, and the 
country all round is open and bore of bush. Four miles upstream 
the Kit River enters the Nile On the east bin It : it rises in the 
Lumoga Mountains iit hit, J° 3j f north. About twenty-two miles 
from Geuidokoro is Fort Berkeley, a Collection of straw huts. 
Ilere the river is divided into three channels. Here is the north 
end of tile Beddfin Rapids. About mile 45 the Nile daws 
between two granite bills, each nearly 400 fret high. On (he 
slopes of the western hill was the old fort of J% Lri. Between 


miles 30 and f>3 arc the GoUgi Rapids, and a little further on 
are the YerbOfa Rapids. Near the northern end of these was 
Emin Pashfls fort Muggi, At mile 75 the Umi enters (he 
S‘ile on (he out bank; it is the boundary between the countries 
of Madi and Bari. Five miles on. on the west bank, is Emin's 
fort of Labori, At mile 05 the north end of Gebcl Knrdu is 
scon on the west bank ■ this range is fully ten miles long, and some 
of its peaks are 350 feet high. 

1 Caratia, Egypt, So, 2 (j 904)1, p. qa. 
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TILE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 




About mile too the Asua, or Assua, River joins the Nile on the 
east bank. The Asua rises in lat* 2° 20 1 north, in the Suk 
Mountains, and is about 170 miles long. The scenery here is 
beautiful. Between this place and Nimuli are the kola Rapids, 
which have been already described. On the left bank are the Kuk.11 
Mountains. At Nimuli (rib miles) is a garrison of two companies 
of Sudani soldiers, each under a British officer. The country is 
generally high and hat. The military station is about half a mile 
from the river, and behind it to the north-east are the Arju hills. 
Here the river runs between high banks, and in a series of rapids. 
About mile 121 f on the west bank, is the Belgian station, ot 
Du fill, la t. 3 0 34' 35 rr north, and long. 33" 3o r cast. Here is a 
collection of thatched houses within an enclosure. The armament 
consists of Krupp guns. Du fill is a dreary spot, is very unhealthy, 
and black-water fever is said to be prevalent. At mile 193, and 
40 miles from Lake Albert, is Wadelai, which is situated on a 
rounded hill on the east bank. An English collector and a 
medical officer arc stationed here, and their houses and the 
hospital are on the top of the hill. It is an unhealthy and fever- 
stricken place. From the hill fine views may be obtained, and to 
the south the Rubi Lake and the Albert Nyanza mountains are 
visible. On the east the country is of a “park-like character, 
with grassy glades, alternating with open forest ; ’ on the west is 
a bush-covered plain. The channel of the Nile is only about 450 
feet wide here, and the river rushes along with a high velocity. 
Between Dufili and Magungothe rivers Achwaand Tangi join the 
Nile on the cast bank. About mile 233 Magungo is reached, and 
here the Raftr al-Gebel, or Upper Nile, may for all practical 
purposes be said to begin. Magungo is about 747 miles from Lake 
No, and 1,359 miles from Khartum. 

Between Lake Albert and Lake Victoria the river is known as 
the “ Victoria Nile,” or the “Somerset River,” and this section 
of it is about 255 miles long. The scenery for the first fifteen 
miles is in places very lovely. About mile 23 is the village of 
Fagao, where formerly caravans crossed the river^ by a ferry. 
A little above it arc the Murchison Falls, and a mile or two 
on is the island of Patosan. About mile 3® are the karuma 
Falls, and at mile 68 is Fuwera, which stands 1,060 metres 
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[From a phtLo^rapli by Mi-s iFlilda Burrows. 














COURSE OF THE NlLK 


above the sea. This village is a large one; opposite to it the 
LengA River enters the Nile- Near Mruli, ill tie iit>,Jat. i° 39 
north, and on the right bank of the Kafil River, was-Gordon’s 
l-fort. The Kafu rises in lat. 1" north, and is about seventy- 
five miles long; its tributaries are the Dubengi, the Lu-gOgO, 
and the Maanja, At mile 124 Lake Chugs is reached, and the 
fiver flows through it for more than fifty miles, tin the west side. 
This lake is situated between lat. l° and z° north, and long. 3 *° > 5 r 
and J3 n 30' cast; it is joined at its south-east end by the 
Gogonio ttnd Sensiwa Rivers, At mile i 3 o the Chnga Late is 
left. At mile 203 is Rakoji, and between this village and the 
Owen Hills at mile 243 there are falls and rapids all tile way. 
About five miles further on are the RipOn Falls, over which the 
Nile flows out of Lake Victoria. As the Victoria Nile is about 
250 miles long, and the Upper Nile is 747 miles long, and the 
White Nile 6ii miles long, and the Nile between Khartum and 
Cairo is about 1730 miles long, it is clear that the Ripen Falls 
are 3,335 miles from Cairo, IF to this we add SJQ miles for the 
length of one of the two great arms of the Nile from Cairo to the 
Ma, the length of the Nile from the point where it leaves Lake 
Victoria to the sea is about 3,409 miles. Those wlio regard the 
Kagera River, which enters Lake Victoria at its southern end, 
as the true source of tilt Nile, add to these figures the length 
of Lake Victoria, ijp miles, and the length of the Kagcra River, 
including that of one of its tributaries, the Akanyaro, which rises 
in lat. 2° 35' south, and then say that the Nile is 4,000 miles, long, 
Hir William Garstiu, however, does not regard the Kagera as 
the source of the Nile, but Lake Victoria itself; we must there¬ 
fore consider the length of the Nile to be not 4.000 miles, but 
about 3,469 miles. 

Since the above paragraphs were written the Survey Depart- 
meat of Egypt, has published a masterly treatise on the Nile, 
entitled The Physiography of the River Nile and its Basin, by 
Captain H. G. Lyon*, K.E., the Director-General of the Survey 
Department. En this work the Nile Basin is discussed as a 
whole, aud the general lines of its geology, climate, and hydro¬ 
graphy, which together comprise its physiography, are treated 
scientifically for the first time. Throughout the volume are 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


given many maps, plans, tables, &C. 3 which illuslrate and 
explain the letterpress of the various sections, and all the in¬ 
formation given embraces the must recent results obtained by 
Captain Lyons and his staft and by private investigators and 
travellers. Captain Lyons shows clearly how important it is 
that the Kile should be treated from the geographical as well as 
from the utilitarian, point of view, and he is obviously correct in 
hte conclusion that the study of the Nile geography is of the 
greatest value for all who arc engaged in practical irrigation 
work. Want of space prevents our summarizing here many of 
[he results given h this valuable supplement to Sir William 
Gars) in's famous Report, but the following facts and figures 1R of 
general interest, and will be useful to many. 

The area of the Nile Basin is about 2,900.000 square kilometres. 


The areas of Catchment Basins are;— 
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the EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

II. TheCOUMTKV OF THE EOrmAN SCDiH, 

The Egyptian Sto&n is bounded on the north by the «™ 
paral]*! of latit ude, ontlw south by the 1Mb I nclave am? y 
Uganda, which extends lothc^th parallel of north latilude, on t c 
east by the Red Sen, Eriirea, aisd Abyssinia, wA on the west by 

the French Congo and Wafei. The IMS Enclaves leased to H.H. 

Leopold II., King of the Kelsons 1 The area of the bgyprnn 
S*d*n is generally estimate at i,oOO a ooo square ^ ™ 

POPULATION at the present time is said to Iw 3 , 000 , 000 , but this 
estimate is a very K-eml one Before the Dervish «k, i.t. 
about 1880 , Sir Reginald Wingate believe* the pop«lnt.on to have 
been about fl, 53 5 f OOO, but between that period and the year l 8 *> 
3 , 451 ,-OW persona are said 10 have died of dtseasc, and ^ 
to have been killed in external or internal WK, and l» he 

estimated the population to be iftS&O The Dei^.h 

policy was to wipe out the tribes which refold to swear alliance 
£ Maoism, and in this way whok districts were depopulated. 
Thus, prior to iSSa, the district competing the banter of the 
Rahadand Hinder Rivers contained upwards of boo villages ■ m 
igoi not a village remained there. Small-po* alone A* una^ 
the population, and wholesale butcher^ hke that of the mm* 
which Slatin Pftshl describes, and like that of the Ga alin at 
Matainma, account for the disappear of thousands «f «n 
The principal Rivers of the SMfin have already been 
enumerated in the preceding section on the Niles. On these the 
very life of Egypt and the Sudan depends, and the manner m 
which Nature provides ihe Valley of the Nile with water during 
the winter and summer k marvellous. The White Nil* collets 
the water* of tbe Upper Nile, Ualjr il-GImM, Bs*r 
and the Sobat, and thus producesa regular supply the whole year 
round. The Blue Nile and the A than collect 6 he waters which 
rush down from the Abyssinian mountains a* the result of tin' 
summer rains, and pour them info the Nile in suchquantities (hat 
the Nik Flood, or Inundation, is produced. 1 hey bring with 
them tile scouring* of forests and an enormous m*» of mud. 
Which has after several thousand* of years formed the cultivable 

1 The of the treaty is |irci> by Cmh* CkW**. 1 5, iSt 

• Etfph No, 1 p. 79 
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DESERTS AND OASES 

land on the river batiks between Khartum and ihc Mediterranean 
Sea, 

The Nubian: Dbsekt. On the oast of the Nile the country 
between ihe river and the Red Sea so far south as the A,than is- 
practically a bare and stony desert. There are, however, many 
places in It where rain collects and jwrmits the tribes to produce 
limited crops, From the Atbara south there is a good deal of 
cultivation, and many districts arc very fertile- This is due to 
the water which falls as rain, and to the rivers which rise in the 
mountains which lie in Abyssinian territory, beyond the eastern 
frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. On the west of the N ile 
the Sudan includes the southern part of the Libyan Dksemt and 
the BayAda Desert, In places these deserts are seamed by 
ranges of low hills, which sometimes have peaks of considerable 
height, but the highest mountains in the Sudan, are those of 
Geeei. MaRRA, which lie on the Ijth parallel of north latitude, 
to the south-west of Al-Fasher, eh I>Hr Fur. Nearer to the 
White Nile are the NOba Moustains, among which may be 
inent toned Gebel Ahd Sinun, Gebel I>ega, Gebel K6n, Geliel AbiL 
D6m, Gebel Tfibfin, Gebel Kuclr, Gebel Kadero. Gebel Tajfali, 
Gebel Gadlr, Gebel Gurftn, Gebel Monang, Gebel Werna, Gebel 
Tefcem, fvc. In the western desert area few Oases, e,g,, 1. the 
Oasis of Seiima, which lies on the Arba'm Road, about 78 mile* 
south of the Oasis of Shnbb, 55 in lies west of Sr.kiet al-'Ahd. and 120 
miles south-west of fjalfa, It was visited by Mr. James Currie, 
Uirecterof the Gordon College, in 1901, who examined the ancient 
remains 1 ht:re, and by Captain H. Hodgson in February, 1903, 
who estimated that there ware 3,000 date (rets tforc . 1 3 , The 
Oasis of Tusdubi, 171 miles from Dongola. : 3. The Oasis of 
Lagia Kabir, 16b miles from Dongola - 1 4^ The Oasis of Bir 
Suljin, 2S3 miles from I>ongolm k Hens natron h found in a 
seani of from half an inch to two inches thick. Homs of the 
oryx and adda* are found here in large numbers, and Capiain. 
Hodgson assumes that from time immemorial these ivere the tools 
which the natives employed in digging out (he natron. 5, 1 lie 


' titciehen, r$, ntf,, vel. i., p. *Ui 
1 /ffr'flf., voh ii„ p. Its. 


3 /fir'd., Vi;.|. 1! ■, |h- 17(V 

* /M^p. 171. 
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Aswin stitl Berber; the Wells of MurrJt, between Abfi M amid 
and Korosko ; the Wells of Handfib, Awt&W, Hambuk, Dassft- 
l>ril, Harilnrt, KukrVib, Aiyub, and Alba It, between Sawikin and 
Berber; (he Walls of Haghftgba, Gakdul, and Ab& Tk'b, between 
Kortt and Matamma; the Seventy \Ve\h in the Bayflda 
desert, between AmbijjJtil and the Sixth Cataract; the Wells of 
Gabra, about 100 in number, between Uahba and, Orniliirmiln ; 
[tie Wells of Kaginar S&tya, ZabA'l'Shutter, flnd Mabtfll, between 
OWkl and Dabbil; and the WdU of t T nWn Badr and ‘Ain Q£mid, 
between Fiisher and Pongola.' 

i 54®cilr h ep, tff., i., pp. 22 t :j! anil (Eciu&vu, vp. £if„ Index s.v. 


THU AT KHAHttH. 

i I'ran a fJwjWfir.jp* l., h K. Tl :Mi*, Kij. 

WAS of Muhammad ‘Aii, and it stands- on the angle of land 
between the junction of the White and Blue Nikis, and nearly at 
the end of the taft bank of the Blue Nile ; it is 1,353 feet above 
the Mediterranean, The obvious meaning of the name, as [ 
pointed out years ago, ls the "trunk of an elephant," and the 
shape of the land near probably suggested tile name ** Khartum " to 
the Arabs who first applied it to the town ; but, on the other hand, 

1 for thfcati) nrranjfcment of province*, See Stiuctar, 4p. «'/, L, j>jk. fig -7 j. 

1 for the boumlanes -rsf ihc prevlncei, ittr Ckuihui, vp. tit., i. f pp, 335 flf„ 
.iiuE for ths list oFlbe sritiCS. whkh iishabil llvcni, -.us page-i IT, nikl JIJ if. 
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Oasis of Tnra. This oasis is. according to Count Gleichen, 
situated about 150 miles south of the Oasis of Lagia, 

These and the other small oases bit™ formed the chief factor in 
determining the routes of caravans across the desert, and it is 
tolerably safe to assume that travellers in all ages have journeyed 
bv the same cnain routes because of the w ater and shade which the 
oases aFTor-ded, In a few places in the desert pool* of water or 
WitLLS exist ; some of (hem ha™ been formed in the first instance 
by Matnrc. and others by artificial means- 1 he l^est known wells 
are those of Uhmir, Unk&t, faraftWI, and Mtigim, between 


For administrative purposes the Egyptian Sfldiltl i-S divided into 
Eight First Class Pbovi^icbs and Five Secokd Glaus: 
each Province has a chief town, and is divided into a number of 
Districts, as follows:— 


First Cuss Provinces , 1 

j- Khartum Phoyihce.* Its chief town is Khartum , and its 
Districts are Khartfm, Omdurmnn, and Wad Rumla, The town 
of Khartum was founded between the years 1S20 and 1824 by the 
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THE EGYHTUN SUDAN 

11 Khartum ** may be the Arabic translation of an older name 
meaning the same thing, just as- L ' Elephantine, the name w-hich 
(he Greeks gave to the island and l&wn of Ay-wail, is a translation 
of its ancient Egyptian name " Abu,’" If the name Khartum means 
dJ elephant'? trunk/' : the correct transliteration is " KhnrtAm ” 
and not 11 Khartum-'' The town of Khartum which has sprung up 
under! he rule of the Bri t ish is bn i It on the site of M u bam mad ' A Li's 
town, and this in its turn stood on the site of an older settlement ; 
it is certain that a town existed, here when the kingdom of Soba 
flourished, and we may assume that one always Stood here. 
Khartum IS the capital of the Egyptian S Ad an, and the seat of the 
Government, It IS connected by a chain ferry with llalfilya, or 
Khartum North, and with QmdnrmAn by steamers which run at 
regular intervals. A little to the west of the railway terminus, on the 
opposite bonk, ii the Palace, built by Lord Kitchener cm the site 
of the old Government Pehce ; to the south of its tine garden is a 
statue of General Gordon, and in the garden itself is a large Stone 
Rum of Amen which w;s brought from the ruins of S»ba 3 about 14 
miles up the Blue Nile, on the east bank. Close by ate the War 
Office and other Government buildings, the Post and Telegraph 
Office, thu Office of Works, the British. Barracks, arid at the west 
end of the town are the Zoological Gardens. Eastwards arc Slatin 
Pasha's house, the Sudan Club, the Egyptian Officers' Mess, &C„ 
and further up the river on the same bank is the Gordon College. 
A large mosque has been built in the SouthrWestem quarter of I be 
town, the foundation stone of which was laid On September r?«6l, 
iqoo- The Copts are building a church, and it is to be hoped that 
the British will soon build a church which for sijsc and dignity 
shall be a worthy symbol of the Christian religion, and of tho 
dominant power in [hi;: land. 

Tlie normal garrison consists of one liattaliou of British Infantry, 
three battalions of Infantry of the Egyptian Army, and forces of 
Cavalry and Artillery, 5 In rebuilding the town the British have 
beencarefcil to provide for the construction of wide avenues, planted 

1 K« M;is'flcH n cd B. de Meyisard and E \<lt Co^itIeiLIb, Loin, n., jn si, Smc 7. 
tt it pns^itit-c duti die illusion is to the Ar tit wf ihc ebephant, for also 
attfin* ike imihci *f abwiT pr ih* l*B| iteih df ary aulinal. 

» See lilEichHi, 4^. iit Y i„ jni- Jani 49V It is undctsiood dial die ea-irison is 
ru be iBCKfticd- 
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-r Khartum" may be the Arabic translation of an older name 
meaning the same thing, just iis 11 Elephantine," tJl® name which 
the ii reeks gave to the inland anil town of AswAn, ir a translation 
-»f Lla ancient Egyptian name 41 Abu.'' If the name Knartum means 
1 elephant's trunk."' the correct transliteration i* f( Khartum 
..rn! not 41 Khartum^ The town of Khartum which his sprung up 
Under the rule of tin British is built on the site of Muhammad 4 Alt 5 
town, and ihis in its turn stood on the site of an older settlement: 
it ls certain that a town existed hvru when (he kingdom of Sdba 
flourished, and «t may assume that one always stood htK r 
Kharplm is the capita] of the Egyptian Sudan, and the scat of the 
Government. It is connected by a chain ferry with I Sal Filya, or 
Khartum North, and with OmdutmUrt by steamers which run at 
regular intervals. A little to the west of the railway terminus, on the 
opposite bank, is the Palace, built by Lord Kitchener on the site 
of the old Government Patten : to the south of it* fuse garden \&a 
Si ill Itc of Gent rill fiord, m and in the garden Itself is a large Stone 
Ram of Amen whi. U was brought from the ruin* of S6ba, about 
miles up the Blue Nile, on the east bulk. Close by nrc the War 
Office and ol her Govern nieot buildings, the Post and Telegraph 
Office, the Office of Works, the British Barracks, and at the west 
end of the town are the /fo 'logical Gardens. Eastwards arc Slat in 
pftsM's lions.. the Suiliin Club, the Egyptian Officers Mess, &t.. 
and further up lin river on llm same bank is the Gordon College. 
A large 1 mose|ye ha* been built in the south-western quarter of the 
town, the Foundation stone of which was laid on September 17th, 
1900. The Copts arc building a church, and tl is to Ik: hoped that 
ihe British will soon build a church which for size and dignity 
shall be a worthy symbol of the Christian religion, and of the 
dominant power in the laud, 

The normal garrison consists of one battalion of British Infantry, 
three battalions «f Infantry of the Egyptian Army, and forces of 
Cavalry and Artillery * In rebuilding the town the British have 
been careful to provide for the construction of wide avenues, plained 

1 S*e M.iVddl, wl. ti. dt Mcywnd and P, ConrLttllf, ttun- iC, p. SI, tin* 

]e iv ppiulh ihsi tlic alluilen i& iu the imbf td tbc .elephant, far aho 
:r.r;> n * il*t tmhei of a hear or lhe long »«ih of any :inim;iL 

« &re GfcwAen, rff, 3., P^- jarvl 49 It i* vrdrntood dial slit g.irnion, 1* 
to be ilKiexsed- 





* WSMMl Dft^YIMC war EH *T OMCuRMiHh-, 
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with trees, and all houses and other buildings have been erected on 
piiins which Slave been approved by the authorities, The hottest 
months of the year arc April, May, and June, and the cool and 
pleasant season logins about November 1.5th, and. ends early in 
March. I he population at the present time is nearly 10,000, but it 
is increasing rapidly, and in a few years will tie very' considerable. 

The District of Omdurmar, more correctly " Umm Darman," 
lies on the west bank of the Nile, about five miles from Khartum. 
It takes its name from a Little hamlet which stood just above the 
sandy bank of the river to the south end of the modern town of 


Til* UOSQVR AT KlUatfjI 


Tram pbit*tnpl R, Ttxu 


Ocndurmin, and which was frequented by Arab merchants, who 
arranged I heir wares there before they Crossed over to Kbar^'liti. 
this hanilet existed (or a considerable number of veare, and is 
said by some to have been called " Gmdunndn/ h i.e., " mother of 
datm&rt" localise a thicket n( Jartti/hi trees stood behind it;' if 
this be so, the trees must have been cut down by the inhabitants 
for firewood- Omdurmin was occupied by the Muhdi on 
January 5th, iS-Sj, and he lived there with all his followers for a 
few* months afterwards. After his death the Khalifa Mbd-Allah 
built a great Jyubha over his tomb, and made Omduimin the 

1 On die oilier hand H Umm OAnaJlr " is a name given by Use Arabs to Lhe 

hedjgdkg, 
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the EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

capital, giving it the name « Bak‘a al-Mahdi,” U., the Province 
of the Mahdl,” Then he allowed his followers to build houses for 
themselves, and eventually Omdurman became a town six miles 
!□„„ and nearly three wide, and containing nearly 400,000 
inhabitants. The Khalifa then built a house of two storeys for him¬ 
self close to the Mahdi’s tomb, and also a large bazaar, wherein a 

kinds of Egyptian, Indian, and Yaman work could be brought. His 

so-called mosque, or " Ms*," was merely a large rectangular piece of 
land surrounded by a wall built of red, i.e„ burnt, bricks; it was 460 
yards long, and 35 ° yards wide, and had four doors. He set 
apart in the town a place which was called “ Bet al-Amana, i.e,, 
house of safe-keeping, or store-house, and he built the prison, of 
whichsnch terrible stories are told in Slatin Pisba’s Fire and Sword, 
and Ohrwalder's Ten Years' Captivity. The Khalifa’s sanitari- 
arrangements were very primitive, and he allowed the people to 
fill the town with cess pits, which Count Gleichen thinks were 
responsible for the disease of cerebro-spinal meningitis that was at 
one time so common in the town. The population is now about 
46,000, and the garrison consists of two battalions of Infantry, 
and they have two Maxims* 

2. SenNAAR Province* The chief town is Sanga, and its sin 
D istricts are Sennaar, Sanga, Aba Na^ma, Binder {Abu Hashimb 
Rushes, and Dar Fftng* Sanga was founded by "Abd-Allah wad 
al*@asan about nineteen years ago. It stands on the left bank of 
the Blue Nile, and is about 266 mile? from Khartum. Sennaar 
was the capital of the King dynasty of kings, who flourished from 
the beginning of the fifteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Its position as a trade centre has been taken by Wad 
Madani, which has a population of 14,000, and stands on the left 
bank of the Nile, 123 miles from Khartum. Wad Madani was 
founded by a religious teacher called Madani, about A,P. 1800. 
The capital of the district of D&r Fung was formerly GuK but it is 
now Kelli, where the “Mck/’ or local chief, resides. Us inhabitants, 
the Ingassana, use boomerangs in hunting wild animals, and they 
have many curious and primitive customs. Their country is not 

well known. , .. 

g r KoedOfan Province. The chief town of Kordofan is Al- 

Obed, and its eight Districts are QbGd, Bara, Ivhurshi (Umtn 
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T&yyir a> Nahfldp Tandik, DiLImfr and Talodi. This 
province lies between ifae White Nile and the eastern boundaiyof 
D-if E'Gr, and in its, northern psrj tilt tribes which breed Ciffitlf live. 
In the south are the Nita hills, and “ some of the views of the 
hills looki ng over masses of forest are really beau t i ful'' (Gleiehcn r 
l 73 )' The elepha n t, giraffe, and antelope abound, the trees are 
tdled with birds and monkeys, and snakes are said to be eeffintDiL 
Dotted over the country are several mountains, or bills, and the 
province contains four principal lakes- The inhabitants obtain 
their water from rain, from the lakes and smaller pools of water, 
and from the famous ttsfaltU trees. Those trees arc naturally 
hollow, and vary in diameter from 10 to 45, feet, and the portion 
in which the water is stored—'SOtne are tilled by the jam running 
into them along the branches, and others uriiikiailv—is often 
30 feet high. The chief products of (he province are gum, cattle, 
and ivory. When the British occupied the country in tffgfj the 
whole region was. found to have been laid waste by tile Khalifa, 
and of some of the most important towns it was diificnit even to 
trace the ruins ! “ Everywhere the destruction was wanton and 

complete.” The Only inhabitants who defied (lie Mahdiists 
Successfully were the Ktihas, who retreated to their hilts, and 
were able to defend (heir villages with walls. The inhabitants are 
Nubas and Arabs, and among 1 the latter are the camel-breeders 
and the eaule-brucdcrs, i.c., the Ba^kara. who are Undoubtedly 
the descendants of the terrible " Mcnti " (‘ H Cattle-men ") of the 
Egyptian Inscriptions. AL-Obfip, or Al Ubayyad, die Capital of 
(be Province,, is in lat. 13* n r north and long. 30' 5 14' cast, astd 
Count Gleichen estimates that it contains about 1,0,000 people. It 
is zbH miles from Kharifmi, to which town its gum Is carried t'ui 
Duwdttt on the White Nile by a regular transport service. .\|. 
Obed was besieged by the Mahdi for sik months, and fell on 
January t;th h 1S&3. NakCD* the chief town of a District of this 
name, lies 165 miles to the west of Al-Ob&jl, and is on the great 
trade route from Difr Ffir, the eastern boundary of which farms 
the western boundary of Kordbfaji. 

Din Kok is One of a line of ancient kingdoms running across 
Africa* which, according to Sir Reginald Wingate, 1 may be thus 

1 AfoiHfrH, P . $, 
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cnuderated t Scnegambin, Bunbara, Mussina, Gantio, Sokoto r 
Emmo, Bngirmi, Waddai, Mr FUr, Sennaar, and Abyssinia A 
line of SuKana mgned over Mr Fir frem the early part of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century, swam I of tliem, 
apparently, being of Arab origin, and their territory extended so 
far to the east as the A than River, About 1740, however, the 
p%,£ Itings, whose capital WJis at Seminar, occupied ali I he oaun- 
try between the Blue and White Nile*, and defeated the people 
of E>4 lf Fiir in several engagements. Some 25 y™* ^ lt:r E,K ' 
FAngs crossed the White Nile and seised the province or 
KordftfK but they only held it for a few years, and eventually 
they were driven back across the river At the dose of the 
,-id'iteenth century DAr Ftr was visited by Mr, W, G- Browne, 
one of whose objects was to travel southwards to discover the 
true source of the Rile, for he was convinced that the Blue Nile, 
whose source Bruce had discovered, was npt the (rue Nile, Mr. 
Browne lived in Mr Ffir for nearly three years (17152-!795), and 
his shrewd observations on (lie maimers and customs of the 
l^oplc are singularly instructive and interesting, 11 

Soon after iSiiO Mr FDrwaS conquered hv Muhammad Bey 
Defterd&r, tlie son-in-law of Muhammad Ml whose infamous 
cruellies have been described by Mr, Petherick, In 1871 Dir Hr 
itHdf W9i conquered bv Zuher Ffehl on behalf of the Khedive of 
Egypt, and was annexed to Egypt, The limits of the present 
province are given by Gleichen (i 184) as lot. IO° and 16■ north, 
and long. and zf & east, and its ruler is the Sulfin All 
Dinar, who pays an annual iribnte to the Sudan Government- 
The capita! of Mr Fur is Ai-FaBHER, which took the place of 
K«hl M " Cobbe/' as Mr. Browne writes the name, it the end 
of the seventeenth century, it is miles from ObM, arid 6 $o 
miles from Khart-Cim. The province produces millet, 

cotton, onions, timEinl (sesame), cucumbers, pumpkins, &c„ and 

(he natives occupy themselves with the breeding of camels, horses, 

cattle, sheep., sorts- &* !t is ^ adc al ceTtain 1>lact ‘ s ’ “ d **“ 

negroes ofGebd Mamdo formerly worked iron ort a small Male. 

The Arabs of Mr Fftr, ... of Arab descent, are Muhamma¬ 

dans, and t he Negroes are pagans. 

1 Sc- Trmett i'h Africa siwt Edition, London., [&*>- 
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H iumicra(ed ; Sroegambia, Bimbarii, MasslfiS,, Gando, SoltOlO, 
Bi*n»u. llagirmL Waddai. Dir Fill r, Jjennaar, and Abyssinia. A 
line of Sultana reigned over Dur Fur from the early part of the 
fifteenth tt> the middle of the nineteenth century, several of them, 
apparently, being of Arab origin, and their territory extended eo 
far to the cist as the Albara River. About 1740, however, the 
Ffing king*, whose capital was at Sennaar, occupied all the coun¬ 
try between the Blue and While Niks. and defeated the people 
erf Dilr Fur in several engagements. Some ?5 years later the 
Fanes crop'll the White Nile md seized (he province of 
Ktn-KiBln, bul they only held, it fyra few years, ami eventually 
they were driven back across the fiver. At the close of the 
eighteenth century Dlt Fur was visited by Mr. W. G. Browne, 
one of whose objects was to travel southwards to discover the 
■ rue source of the Nik. for he was convinced that the Blue Nile, 
whose source Bruce had discovered, was not the true Nik. Mr. 
Brow IK- lived in liar FOr for nearly three years (1792-1795)* and 
Ills shrewd Dlcservatious on the manners and customs of the 
people arc singularly instructive arid interesting , 1 

after rffro Dir Ink was conquered by Muhammad Bey 
Diiflerd&r, the son-in-law of Mufumniad f Ali, whose infamous 
cruelties have been described by Mr- Fethcrick, in 1^74 Car Fflr 
itself was conquered by i^tiber FlsM on behalf of the Khedive of 
Kgjljl, and was annexed to Egypt. The limits of the present 
province arc given by Glcichcli (i- TS4} as kt. id'and ib north, 
and long. Z2 and 2 f 30’ east, and its ruler is the Sul^n \Ali 
Dinar, wtio pays an annual tribute to the Slid in Government. 
The capital of D^r Fhr 15 Ai, FiSHSK. wliich took the place of 
K6bl r of ' L Cobbed as M r. Browne writes the name, at the end 
■of the seventeenth century. It is d#s miles from OM4, and &50 
milts from Khartum The province produces dhurra, millet, 
cotton, onions, simsim (sesamfi), cucumbers, pumpkins, &c„-and 
the natives occupy thtnij#dves with the breeding of camtls, horses, 
C^ttk, sheep, goats, &c- Salt is made at certain places, and the 
ntigriW} dl Gekl Marratlo formerly worked iron on a small scale- 
The Arabs of Dftr Fur, i.e., men of Arab descent, are Muhamma¬ 
dans. and the Negroes are pagans. 

J Travtit to Afiiito, md Edition, Laedob, itoO, 
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PROVINCES OF THE SUDAN 

4- Tiip FtaHfiDA pKOYiwce. now known as Kiinm, OT the 
“ LPpGr X iie Provjncfe> It extends from GelfcMn i n [bft' nort h Eo 
5 - north; on the west it is bounded bv the eastern 
frontier of Kordi.fin and the Bahr al-Gebd, and on the east by 
(he western and southern boundaries of Sennaar and the western 
border of Aby=glnia down Eo die Uganda frontier The principal 
town of the province Is K&uok, and its four Districts are Rank, 
Kwhik. I a', 1 , fikiya and SAbit Mongolia was formerly a District 
an this province, but on January ist, t$o6 t It was formed into a 
separate province. 

5- The Baijw AL-GKAJTaL Frov^CB, 1 it is bounded on the 
north by Kordoffm and 04r Ffir, on the south by the frontier of 
i lie Udd Enclave and a portion of the Congo. Nib water shed, 
on 1Jkl t:ast h y ** al-Gebef, and 0 n the west by the French 
frontier. Its chief town is Wftw h and its three Districts arc WJw, 

I Jem ZobSr, and Amwntek (Rurabek). The province in it* 
lower portions is well watered, as may be seen from the large 
number of rivers which are in it? The products are ivory a 
species offo the Mu or “Sudan date," timber and honey, and 
iron is found everywhere Ei, large quantities Owing !o the abun* 
dance of fud In the Province the natives, U- r the Gfkns am] 
fhc Bc,n P ftS - ft]ld "0 difficulty in smelting iron in small quail’ 
lities. ;ind it is they who have supplied the iron hoes which 
have been used in the country for untold generations The 
principal inhabitants are Dinius, GOrs, Bongos, Goios, Ndoggot. 
and hi retell in (he north, the Nhm-Nlams in the smith, (he 

MlUn ’ tt ir;i> and Madi tribes in the east, and the MandaUa tribes 
in the west, 4 

6. Tile K.isal* PitovisTCB.' its principal town h Kasala, and 
ns three Districts are Kasala, Kad&i*f, and KaHlbAt. The town 

' lflr E,1C haXBr * rf ,h * P miM f ii Ireland in Amur of the Mahdi in 

tiS2 h s« Gfaclitn, vfi. (ft-, i,, ji. ff. 

IJ A ^ li - ll Ar4lj ^ Blfcr .il -tloinr, lt,h, 

JK IW ll^U. ft-Miffo, Bin Chd, Duma, <; eJ |„ Ibt*, j, Lr {Gt^j <u Sunli, 

, Lr.s % Uu ur JWf. Atemrii, Multaal; Riga*. ttibki, liDdi, Sbaliko, 

MIU hunru, Ton^, jun4 W aw. 

1 CMdia, (jf^ j, | hl ^ 

hH ::^ T Ci<id V- ^ JJ* : and tor Iht amtfekd 

boiriwlai^, see ihe 3ud,ia Gusttte. Wo, S6, p. ^ j, 
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of Kasala is, with one exception, 1 the only permanent totyn in the 
SQdan east of the Atbara. It stands on the right bank of the 
Kash (Gash) River, 1735 feet above the sea, and is 15 mlles west 0 
Sabderat on the Abyssinian frontier. Three miles to the east and 
south-east respectively are Gebcl Mokran and Gebel Kasala, the 
highest partsof the latter being 2,600 feet above the town. The local 
shtkh is Sayyid ‘Alt al-Murghuni, but his brother Sayyid Ahmad 
acts for him. The total population of the town and district was 
estimated in 1904 at 46,000. As the rainfall is little, the people 
obtain most of their water from wells, which yield an abundant 
supply. Between June and October the country swarms with the 
serif fly. The game found in the country between the Atbara and 
the Eritraean frontier is thus enumerated by Count Gleicben: 
Elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, giraffe, roan-antelope, kudu, 
waterbuck, tora, hartebeeste, ibex, wild sheep (?), bushbuck, 
roebuck, Abyssinian duiker, cribi, dig-dig, and the following 
gazelles: Sommering’s, Dorcas, Heuglin's, Isabella, and possib y 
Rulifrons; also hippopotamus, crocodile, turtle, wart-hog, pig, wild 
ass, lion, leopard, cheetah, serval; also various civet and wild cats, 
hares, wild dogs, baboons, and monkeys; ostrich, bustard, guinea- 
fowl, francolin, sand-grouse, geese, snipe, wild fowl, and quail. 

Kadaref District has an area of about 11,000 square miles, and 
its inhabitants numbered 2 5 ,°oo in 1904. It suffered greatly under 
the rule of the Dervishes, but was seized in 1898 by Colonel 
Parsons who defeated its Dervish governor Ahmad Fsujil after a 
hard fight. The population of the town of Kadaref was m 1904 
about 5 . 500 . A British Inspector lives here for more than half 
the year, and the town is furnished with a detachment of Sftdam 
troops from Kasala. Kallab&t District has an area of about 12,000 
square miles, most of which is covered by forests. The town oI 
Kallabat is on the left bank of the River Abnaheir, a few miles 
from the Atbara. It was sacked by the Dervishes in 1886 and 
here in 1889, towards the close of a terrible battle, Kmg John o 
Abyssinia was killed. His death was the means of turning the 
victory of the Abyssinians into a defeat, and the Dervishes con- 

■ I.a, Adirama on the Albara, 78 miles above the jiiocuor of this over with 
ihe Rile. Capi. A. C. Parker reports a native tradition which says lhat die 
Jtosh has an exit in the Atbara near Arla-rama. 
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PROVINCES 

tinned to he masters of the town until December, iftqS, when 
Colonel CoiitnBOO hoisted the liritihli and Egyptian lings. The 
inhabitants of the district anr| town are chiefly TakrurtS from 
Dir Ffir h and in 1904 they numbered about 3.H00. 

j r The Berber Province/ Its chief town is Dam \ k / and its 
four Districts arc Rubfuab, Berber Town, Berber District, and 
ShendL The town of Berber 1 is a Collection of mud huts, and 
stands on the east bank of the Nile, about 30 miles |o (he north 
of the Atbara ■ it formerly belonged to the kingdom of Sennaar. 
and its inhabitants submitted to Isma'tL Pash ft, one of Muhammad 
'Alt's sons, without striking a blow. On May 26th, 1SS4, the town 
was Captured by the Dervishes, who made it one of their Strong¬ 
holds, and its possession made them matters of the routes to Aswan, 
(245 miles). Savrakin {242 nites), and Ma*aw'a (543 miles) ; it was 
evacuated by them after the fall of Aba Flamed, and occupied by 
Lord Kitchener on September fith, 1897. It was formerly the 
capital of the Berber Province, and a very important place, in spite 
of the dust storms, which at times made life there well-nigh un¬ 
bearable .' 1 Da mar, the new capital of the Province, was a seat 
of learning lii linrethardt’s days ( TlWtJi, p. 26b), and was 
occupied by natives of Arab descent. Its governor was " Al-Fa^l 
al-Kabir/' ijc.„ the Great Fakf, hl or chief religions teacher of all 
the Learned men there. He was reputed to possess supernatural 
power and knowledge, and M as the final arbiter and judge in all 
disputes. On one occasion he caused the flesh of a lamb to bleat 
in. the stomach of a man who had stolen ir ! There were several 
schools here in which young men from all parts of the 54 dSn 
studied the fyur'fm and the Commentaries on if, and Muham¬ 
madan Law, and theological philosophy; there was also a well-built 
mosque here. The great Pats lived in a small building, to which 
a chapel was attached- The natives traded with Duiigola and 
Berber, and they made a kind of cotton stuff lii the town, and 
mats of thedteri# palm leaves- Burcfctnrdt saw here ostrich 

1 For Li* txMindarie*,«« GfoLcben, cp. a/„ i- 334. 

1 The capital of the; province Wis formerly iturher Town, 

1 Shucair, i„ p. US, mp«ua native tnutilini which dcr a es lTm hum of lLu 
town frwn 14 Barbara*" a former i|umi 1 

1 For a Utter it't; ihi <1? the manncrJ .uj'.l C uiWsilt of I lie pe&plc of Btrlhc-r, VK 
1 lie inlereif .1 my 'SEtiDn in Efurrlclnir-iLt, Tmvtlj, |K iij ff. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

.md feathers, amt wooden howls lifted ns ornaments on the wads 
of the houses, which hid mats on lilt floor- A large trade IS 
done in mats it Diuilitr at the present time, and it is rapidly 
becoming an important trade centre. 

The town of Shendi IS said to have been atone time the largest 
in the Eastern SOdln, and at present, though its .population only 
numbers about 500, it bids fair to h<xt*n* a very important place. 
It is the residence of a British Inspector and of a Ma/amUr, or 
native Governor, and forms the head-quarters of four squadron» of 
Egyptian Civilry. and of one field battery. There ire large railway 
workshops here, ind the railway station is a fine one, In the 
evening* when the north and south expresses arc in, and the station 
is lit up by tlie electric light and crowded with natives of all kinds. 
It presents on animated and interesting scene, and one which 
many a traveller must be surprised io find in the Sftd§n some 
1>i0 0 miles from Cairo, Little is known of the history of Slicndt 
in the earliest times, but in or near the site of the modern town 
1 large city must have stood at the time when the pyramids near 
As-Sfir and BagriwEya were hnilt, between li,C, 500 and A. 1 >- 300 , 
The evidence derived from the reliefs in the chapels of these 
pyramids and from the sculptures Oil the columns of the temples 
at Nagna shows that the Island of Meroig or ftt all events that 
portion of it in which ShcndJ Stands, was ruled by a succession of 
queens;: each, aecordiug to Pliny, bore the title of lH Candace. 

The sculptures represent them as fine, large women, with bold 
features, Uhd 1U extraordinary girth of body and development of 
hips. Whether or not these large-bodied queens were natives 
of the Island of Mere* cannot be said, but it suumsns d they w«< r 
for Shcndl and its neighbourhood have always enjoyed the repu¬ 
tation of producing beautiful woman- their large dimensions, 
however, were no doubt produced by artificial means, and to this 
day abnormally fat women are appreciated in many parts of 
Africa. Speke tells us that when he was m Karague he went to 
I'i&il Waasrem, the elder brother of ting Human ika 3 whom lie 
found sitting side by aid* with his chief wife. With numerous 
wooden pots of milk in front of them. Of his wife he says: " I 
11 was si ruck with 110 small surprise at the extraordinary dimen¬ 
sions, yet pleasing beauty, of the immoderately fat fail one by 
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STEATOPYGOUS WOMEN 


his side. She could not rise* and so large were her arms that, 
between the joints, the flesh hung down like large loose .stuffed 
,L puddings. On asking why his host had so many milk-pots, 
there, Wazcacrii [jointed to his wife, and said, " This is all the 
" 4 product of these pots r from early youth upward we keep those 
■" pots to their mouths, as n is the fashion at court to have very 
fit wives. 1 Speke also called on one of the sisters,in-law of 
Rumanika, and he found her “ unable to stand except oil alt 
fours,” He wished to obtain a good view of her, and to measure 
her, and he gives her dimensions thus 1 Hound the arm, I ft. II in. ; 
Chest, 4 ft. 4 in,;thigh, 3 ft. 7 in,; calf, 1 ft.fi i n . ; height, 5 ft, 8 in. 
“ Meanwhile, the daughter, a las* of sixteen, sat Stark-naked bc- 
fore us, sucking at a milk-pOt, on which the father kept her at 
“ work by holding a rod in his hand, for as fattening is the first 
■■ duty of fashionable life, it must be duly enforced by 4lie; rod if 
" Fiecestiiry.' 1 : Hr, G. Schweinfurth gives a picture* of a Bongo 
woman of this class, and Says that the thighs OF some of the women 
of the tribe lire " as large as a man's chest, and their measure- 
** lllent across the hips can hardly fail to recall the picture in 
Cuvier’s Alias of (lie now famous ’ Hottentot Venus. 1 " These he 
saw day after day, and he thinks they may well demand to be 
technically described as " SteatopygJt" 1 

Some of these women wore long switch tails of bast, which 
contributed to their singular appcsirance.* Women of such form 
were known and appreciated among the ancient Egyptians, as 
may he seen from figures and models in the Etrifidl Museum,* 
The portrait of the Queen of Pant, reproduced by Mariette, T also 
proves that tile Egyptians knew of the existence of steatapygnu s, 
women in other parts of Africa. Speke tells US that the specimens 
which ha saw were produced by a superabundant diet 0/ milk, 

1 Speke, you i-flvx/ of Dsxtavery, [JctiT-; leprirl, p, rjJ-. 

1 /At** v- |S*?- * Hmt*f Afrfox, vdL ei_, p, P 3 P„ 

’ The whole subject of Stcatopygy is discussed, wuh illustHiioris, bv Ur. 
13 . P'lci'.’’ in Dm W-WA, vol. i, pp, :oa 11 '. 

* Ajrit#, roil, i, p. 29 j. , 

1 Sic I he inurUlir lijjure, No. IJj,; die ardiy Ii^htl’, Se. 42 (TaUe.cii^e L) \ 
dolls, Xdp. 2}. 36 and j 3. in Case Cj. And Va. 32906, in Cw* l<)l (Third and 
fourth KgvpLian Rflonis). 

? Dfir ai-B$k&ri, piste ly Lcipric, 1$??, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

all! | il U Slid in Ik. SMta til u» “7 

fattened h h-»« lh<™ » *» “ *“*■ Y* 

According to Bm«, who was b Sbendl ir October, * 77 *. the 

<,u«a of the place, or " Siuiaa" m he calls her, 1 «v a 

«™,ir>. and k. dHC.il-> hur « WPS "*»"** 5 ; ,f", ‘ “ 

“the middle a k. with a vet} round. plump f “ e ; ” tl,E ' \ 

- mouth, very red lips, and the finest eyes i'"d ‘"7 "■' biul *™ 
W*. rrenpef solid ROld « •« ■>«* h “* ,0 “ d 

■• with sequins, and about her neat were gold *“»». 

.. m,d necklaces of the same metal. Her hunt ... ten or twelve 
•• plaits hues down W her waist, and hat shoulders and arms were 
tan:; her dress was a common while garment and. purple oik 
“stole, or scarf. She wore heavy bracelets and anklets '» g<> r • 

1, is only lair to say that CaBliaud made inquire about th.s Isde 
at Shcudt, but could hear nothing of her, and ..clear from l»s 
narrative that he regarded as fictitious i-ah the Wy and Brn«a 
conversation with Her!' In connection w.th bhendr, men ron 
must He matte of tlic two brave women, Mima, ,h * ™* " 
■Urhman al-Morghf.nl of Kasala, and her .laughter Nefetu *> 
resisted the Dervish Amir of SHen.lt, Ahmad Hama, for months, 
ftn£ J (r j e d to keep the inhabitants ^ t h{: GavMnm * dt ’ ’ 

\Yinnate, JfiWfMWI, p. 1 &£-) ,l . , 

I lt Barckhordt prowd a month in Slwndl and coveted « 

number of very important focU abont the ..*»«*« *nd c«Sto,m 

of its inhabitants, to trad,, &c_; these w,r, pnbli^-d in b 

Trav <h (pp 377.3^1)1 and from b» narrative tf» foliowinp r.LCth. 

£££: The^ town contains from to .0 M- W™ 

of *«* had courts so ft. s,n„e with ^ The Id* ^ 

Governor, was called Nimr, ive.,thc 1] k e 

the rang tribes that lived near their capital. Scnnaar ; he was 

subject l the king of Scnnaar, Hu, UP » * 1 ““^ ™ 

absolute. He i.npo«d no tax on the 

described (VP «4«nd aSo) the inhabnants as P-pH o' 

.. felly, and levity, avaricious, treacherous and muheious. Ignonni 

- and tare, and full of witness and l^hmy.- TJ*-»**■ 
herds, traders and husbandmen, who produced Mum. millet. 

i fhmA, voL vi., □.. .h 3 fEdipbur^Si. 1S13), 

* The ilfliv ii n^t doubted by ELitfulilisTiSt. 


iSHKNDI 


whrat, water-melons and encumbers. The cattle wer# very fine- 
Tigers, arid, u»d ostriches were common in the neighbourhood. 
Crocodiles were numerous and horses more numerous than at 
Hefbur. A market was held daily, and a large one once a week. 
Cows and C.Wid & were slaughtered daily for toed, and milk, both 
fresh and sour, was brought in Ivy (he desert girls in the morning. 
Tobacco came from Scnnaar and was- freely indulged in, and snuff 
was much used. The chemists and druggists sold doves, pepper, 
cardamoms, tamarinds, 1 sandal-wood, kefim (a tonic), Libvtt gum. 



HOJHIU* ffltibl SILVHH-WOtK.—ItlUAurig t.i-i:. 


gum arahic, sfriskm (for the eyes), antimony, Irrfn bark (for fever), 
tofHor nl-harr (a digestive}, Ac. The trades were represented l>y 
ssandiil-makers, leather workers, blacksmiths, silversmith*, Car¬ 
penters, and ]Kittcrs, Imported articles were the Jtrt&il perfume, 
the mahlnh condiment, soap, sugar, blue cambric, while cot tern 
sfnITs with red borders, blue-striped cloth, English calico, sniffs 
from Lyons and Florence, linen, sheepskins, heads of all kinds, 
coral, real and imitation, paper, pewter, copper, brass wa re, 
razors, ftle&, (hinible&, scissors, needlus, nails, steels, sword.blades, 
tar, ai]ver irinkcts, bells, looking-glasses, Ac. A caravan from 

1 EberTi the Art. trie fiim ir h'fniir] i.-e., The 11 ]ndinn (Late , 1 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Sennaar bringing dhurra, dammur cloth, slaves, and gold arrived 
every six weeks. Gold came from Rfts al-l'il, four days jouincj 
from Sennaar ; at Sennaar it was worth 12 dollars an ounce, at 
Sheri! 16, at Saw-akin 20, and at Jidda 22. The slaves were 
chiefly N Abas. Other im ports were ivory, rhinoceros horns, ebony-, 
coffee, leather, leather water-flasks, shields made of giraffe an-1 
rhinoceros skin, honey, water-skins made of ox-hide, ostuc . 
feathers, dates, and tobacco, and female slaves from Mahass. 

Slaves were divided into three classes, those under ten years ol 
age, those under fifteen, and those who were full grown, i oy 
of the second class was worth 15 or 16 dollars, and a girl from 
20 to 35 ; a bey of the first class was worth 12 and a girl 13 
dollars, and a full-grown man not more than 8 or 10 do ai>. 
The Nuba slaves were considered to be the healthiest and to have 
the best disposition ; of the western Negroes the Banda were 
most esteemed. As soon as a slave was purchased, he was cir¬ 
cumcised and given a Muhammadan name. Eunuchs were made 
at Zawiyet ad- Dvr, near Asyfit in Upper Egypt, and this revolting 
trade was carried an chiefly by Coptic Christians, who were 
protected by the Government, to whom they paid an annual ta. ■ 
The deaths resulting from the operation were rarely more than 
2 per cent. A youth 1 who had been treated was worth .,000 
piastres at Asyfit (about £10), and 250 were treated annually'- 
Among the slave girls who arrived at Shcndt and Asyfit were 
several who, by reason of an operation * which had been performed 
upon them, probably by the merchants, were cried m Arabic 
“ Mukhayyat” i.e.. “ consutae." Girls in this state "o 

I « PueI corpora depress a robust* quibwtam lwminiUw. super mensf, 
“ contLtur. Tunc emasculaior, vinculis scricis saptrne dims, gemuda ™np - 
“mil *1 cum cult™ tonsurio (dum purr pm dolore an,mo Wui)^ «* "»• 
„ * Snd it A d hemerhagiam s isicnda m plagam \mlvtn et a reiA wlid a 

‘rii - e 

p. 547) says = “ HU «migU nigrum ^ 

•'oui hanc operationem subierat, mspicera. Labia puden . 

,* In mild plana detects filer*, foiwmne aagusto in mealum urmae teliao. 
“ApU jJt, Siom, c, Cairo, tousures sum, qui obstruct,anem novae* 
fi aaiovunt sed vulnus h&nd riiro Itlbale eveniu 
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SHEND1 

ii'i>r-e than those who were not. The daughters of the 'A bibdi and 
Jit 1 a fata Arabs, from Thebes to Suimnar, tmdenveat excision, a 
fact which is also recorded l>y Strabo (mi ™ /nr^umfX 1 

The treatment of slaves was hind, they were well-fed, not over, 
worked, rarely flogged, and kindly spoken to; this was always 
the case in the town, bnt in the desert the disobedient slave often 
felt the whip, The inalc slave of indifferent character was tied to 
,1 long pole, one end of which was fastened to a camel's saddle, aild 
in the other, which was forked, was placed tho slave's neck, tied 
with a Strong cord; his right hand also wa* fastened to the pole. 
Thus he marched the whole day behind the camel, and at night 
he was put in irons. Finally, Burckhardt says, " Slavery, in the 
" Bast, has little dreadful in it but the name; it is only by the 
“ Turkish soldiers that slaves are ill-trested."' 

In i®23 [sma'll Pis ha, son of MobammadAlJ, was treacherously 
burned to death, whilst he was eating his dinner, by Nimr of 
Shendi; in revenge irrtHii^cl the Defterdaf destroyed the town, 

and massacred nearly all its inhabitants. 

ft. The UoHGOLA pKovirtce, Its chief town is Mehawi, and its 
six Districts arc Artfr, Khandafe, Doilgola AL-OrdI, Dahba, Kurti, 
and Merawi. This Province lies to the west of likelier, and takes 
in the northern part of the great bend of the XilSe. Merawi is a 
few miles below the foot of the Fourth Cataract, and is the 
residence of a Governor. 

Second Class PftovihCEa, 

i. The GaJSIwa PttOViscE. Its cilief town is Wad MIadanI, 
and its sis Districts are Wad Madanl. Abu Dalvk. Klmlln, 
Rufi f a n Masallamiya, and Managil. 

1 On this Burckhardt remarks (p. yjj); “ Cu.aim. p<ist cKrisiancm ditwidis, 
14 pauctGa ipsixs vaginae, foraiuirw (ltrva setide; imer sc eIoIirm. Cum tetnpus 
" ;r.u'i li uui advcniii, intm‘nan uni, a qui* vagina ckudhur, coram ptui ebus pro- 
■■ mi bis- indditur, ipea k* ! pMr adjuvante. Iiutrditm wnii ui *p*M tiofiem c fifteen; 
“ nci|SBiU',t r »irb <ijk mulicii! iiliquac cvpi: ft-lt, (|'ii.«c, rfiLl|irliu parlc* in vaginl 
■* pmlundiuic n>«cindit. M.iritu-. cras-linA die cum nature plerunupie habitat ; 

- undid ilU AHtmrum seuien(s;i,' LSIr.L .-uUlothtu miihl l|Li| algrufih, 1 i.t., post 
"diem Jipcnuru, d«s inti as, E* Jme cnnsueiudine tic ul spawn nunquain 

- d&cipiiuur, m er hoc fit ut in Aegypto Superior! inmipUte repulsafe lueivfu 
“ limnidiam p.iruni MuiScnl. dkeniea, *Tiib&»(bi w.ila mktiark.ini. 1 Sr! quanlum 
“‘eii Mi invit.i hact ernllirtiili j, poet niatriiiloiaiviU dfemOrtSLrant, libidini quaia 

- runxiim Smdvlgeatw," 
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a. The White Nilk PkovikCB. Its chief townie I>viv£se, artct 
its bur Districts art Duwlm, Sa^na* Kawa, and Gadld, 
i. The Rld Sea Province* It* chief town is “ old r ' Sawikm, 
and it has a District of the same name. The town of Sawakin is 
bnilt partly on an island, and partly on a portion of the mainland 
which is called Ah Kef ;. 3 these are joined by a road which is 
known as "Gorton's Gate and Causeway." The harbour is on 
the east side of the town. The plate ww originally coloaired 


KJlWAkIN—(iKKEHAL VIRW- 

[ Prom ■ by C, E. Mtrt*. Ni 


by Arabs from Ha^r aUMtt (which name has been corrupted 
into H< Hadmmout "1 in southern Arabia ; some say they arrived 
there about a.D. I&OO, and others say soon after the [treat spread 
of Islam. For a description of the town about ido years ago, 
hc IJurokhardfs Travdt, p, 431 : and for one of the modern 
town, see GlciiheD, Hemdtwk, pp, t>4 3 95- Now that the 
terminus of the Alba rallied Sea Railway has been made at 

1 BurclduiTdi, Thue/jf, p- 4J1- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

i. Tbe White Nii.k PHOvmcr- Its chief town is DbwEm, and 
sii. |j>Lir Districts arc Dowlm„ Jiabma, Kattl, and Gadld- 

j, The Rto St-A Pbcvenck* Its chief town is “old "SttwAkin, 
:,rid LE has a District of the same name, The town of Sftwakin is 
built partly on an island, Lind partly on a portion of the mainland 
which is called At-^cf ; 1 these are joined by a road which is 
known as +l Gordon's Gate and Causeway." The harbour is on 
liie east side of the town- The plac* was originally colonized 




&AW A KI ?fi—Gfc^ EKAT VlKVi 1 . 

^rnn A f-h»-'/%crai»b Isj t>. J™ W-mob, E->*4- 

by Arabs from lladr al-Mfrt (which name Has been corrupted 
into “ Hadramoiit "J in mm! hern Arabia; some say they arrived 
there about a.D. eSgo. and Others say soon after the great spread 
of 1 ?lorn- For a description of the town about IOO years ago* 
*** Burakbftnk's Trawls, p, 431 : and for one of the modern 
town, see Gletchcn^ ff/ituffawk, pp. 94, 'tj. Now that the 
terminus of the MbaraRcd Sea Railway has been made at 

1 DvTcHiaid! f rni 3 T/j f p. 4 .jr, 
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Shekh Mersa Ilarghut, 1 or " New Sawnkin," the iniponance of 
Siskin is Odflain to decline. Tins plate is thirty-si* miles north 
of SiwiVin, and is called after a certain Mersa, whose tomb 
stands on (he northern point of the entrance Co the harbour, 
Tfrkar, the chief town of the T«kar District, IS situated at the 
mouth of the Khbr Haiaka, fifty-si* miles south ofSawfikin. 

4- The Mok&alla Provence. Its chief town is Mqngalla. 


rilO VINCES 


The boundaries of this Province arc set oat in the $ttditn Gazitte, 
January ist, xy&b, No. S&, p. 4IJ, 

3. The IJaufa Province, Its chief (own is Halpa, and its 
three Districts are Haifa, Mnhass (Dulj^o), and Sukkut (Kbsha)- 
The province erf Haifa extends from Farap Island flat, i2° I0 r 
north) to Abtk Fitma, near Kerma, and in 1504 its population 
was jo,Hool The term Haifa comprises Haifa Town and the 
lr Camp”; tile former being nearly two miles to the north of the 
latter, ^alfa is the terminus of the K hart (km and Kb&hl lines, 

i More cisrrecdjf BtajAUk, : Uk ward means “flee," 
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and contained large workshops, some of which hive now been, 
removed to Atban junction. Close by arc the old fortifications, 
the liatnciK, the Sirdariya, 

Minerals in this St dats, [for several thousand of years ihe 
Sldim has been famous as a GOLD-prodneing county and almost 
every ridge or vein of quartz shows signs of having been worked 



sawakij.- p*iaa* 

(J-V.nr. * I jmitcW»l P- T/rtJ. f-K, 

more of less some time or other. To this day, if a native finds a 
piece of quartz, he is not satisfied until be has broken it to see if 
there is any gold inside it. The richest gold-producing districts 
were formerly in the region which lies lo the south and south-west 
of Lake §&n& and Bum! Shanl^ul. A considerable quantity of 
alluvial gold was found in the khors or beds of Streams here. 
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Cailliaud says 1 that in his day [hi; purest gold was found at 
Kamami], : and that the less pure gold. which was of a yellowish- 
green colour, was mixed with silver. The market for gold from 
this neighbourhood was Scnnaar, and hence if was called lm Sennaar 
Sold." A certain amount of gold was also found in Gebel Nuba, 
e,g. p at Gehel Tin and Gebel Shehbn, |o the west of Gebel ^adir. 
Largo quantities of gold must also have been found in the region 



‘■'i. 


m*»s sraBK?, saw Akin. 

; rnmitpheteen|i4i bjrO, & Ei.j. 

called " Atbii." which lie 1 '- between the 2bth and OTth parallels of 
north latitude, and which is bounded on the west bv the Nile from 
l>ena to Haifa, and on the east 3 >y the Red Sea. The southern 
portion of this region belongs to the Sild'cn, and is Inhabited 
by the Bisharin and Antiwar tribes ; there are no towns or villages 
in the whole district. 

At one petted of its history-, gold-mining must have been carried 
on in this region on a large scale, for at DcrahSb, about 20S miles 

1 %*jEr, aii-, p. iflt 

1 The pillar «>ii wlricli ilie man of the falEAwl La lie-aren wil 1 be cut j>, 
KOOlding ro AbjrJiibbm writers, marie of “ rest joJd,*' i.f„ pert £Dld. 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

from No. 6 Stsition on the Halfa-Abfi flamed Railway, Colonel 
the Hon. M. G Talbot, R.E., found' on the right bank of Wftdl 
Kamotit “ a number of ruined stone houses arrayed in stroei&, 

J ' and covering three or four acres- They tire built in stone and 
11 mud, but a few arches in lime are to ho seen." Here also arc a 
mined castle of atone set in mud, with two or three pointed arches 
set in lime, and another building of nearly equal in plan,, and 
■ he ruins of a number of houses and shell ers, on [he Left bank. 

Here wo have deafly the remains of a miner's colony, with the 
governor 1 ? house. A narrow-gauge railway has been constructed 
from No,. & Station to L'lrrm Nabtdl, anti mining aorfc. is now 
heirif carried on there, it is said with great success. Another 
great centre for gold-mining was the Wadi 'UlSkl, which if entered 
[tear Dakka, Ott the east bank of the Nile. Coi'PEH is found at 
Ij ufrat an-Na^is, in the north-west of the liabr al-Ghazal Province, 
and in the mountains near Saw akin and in the Peninsula of Sinai ; 
none of the inines have been properly worked yet. IRON i? found 
in iJlir Far, Konfoftn, and ISahr al-GhuJU, and in some places thu 
ore is SO rich that it contains nearly 50 per Cent, of the pure metal. 
Fuel is plentiful in these places, and the natives smelt the ore in 
small clay furnaces. A groat deal of iron is found mived with the 
sand in the river beds south, of Seunaar. Lead is obtained in 
small quantities from Gebel Kulum, to the wrest of Kebt iu Diir 
FClr. ANTJWONV comes from Gebel Marra. A deposit of 
LHiNiTi; has been found on the west bank of I ho river near 
Dongola, and a Company lias decided to make trial borings on the 
cast bank, and has sent out a diamond drill for tile purpose. 
Lignite has also been found at Chelga in Abyssinia, and in the 
Peninsula of Sinai. N.ATROK occurs in large quantities at lifr 
Natriln on the Arba'in Road. SALT is found on the At barn, at 
sharsb&r near Bflra, in the Oasis of Sellma, end in the Widl 
Ka'ab, to the west of Dongob. Of Aluu there is a large deposit 
in the Oasis of Shabb, i.c., the “Alum Oasis,” 

Thu Inhabitants of the SC dam. The history of the various 
peoples and tribe* who have inhabited the Nils Valley during the 
post ten thousand years is a subject of great difficulty, and general 
■ Set toe Tonic described hi Gkfcben, afi. tit iL, pp, r-5, Glcidun {i- p- B-7> 

givtl (tic nwillwr oE lioii 'C-. ;lL jfflJ 
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agreement among ethnographer*, even as regards its main facts, 
is not lo be cspeeled for Some time to Come. The traditions 
winch the present inhabitants of (he Sudan possess concerning 
their ancestry^ cannot be accepted im[illicitly, and all their racial 
characteristics are not so clearly differentiated that hard-and-fast 
conclusions on all points can Ik arrived at. The oldest evidence 
on the subject, is, of course, that which is derived from the 
monuments, and tombs, and writings of the ancient Egyptians, 
and this is usefully supplemented by that found in the works of 
Greek, Roman, and Muhammadan writers. Thu ancient Egyptian 
evidence proves lhat m the earliest times two kinds of people 
inhabited the Nile Valley between the Great Lakes and Middle 
Egypt, and that both these were included under the general, mime 
L1 NcitesU, 1 i.e., 11 1 Hacks,” One of these peoples possessed the 
chief characteristics of the Negro, i.e„ thick tips, wool for hair, 
Ac,, and the Other, though black-skinned, lacked them. The 
Negro people lived probably in the region which stretched from 
the southern parts of the district now called I>£r Ffir and 
KordMilo to the Equator, and formed the remote ancestors of the 
great belt of Black nations which stretched fight across Africa 
from the modern Senegamtua to Abyssinia, 

The people wh o were brown or black-skinned, but not Negroes, 
lived in the regions to the north of the Negro Country', and they 
must at one time have occupied parts of Egypt so far north as 
Asylit, if [not farther. It goes without saying thut from (he 
eurliu&L times these I wo black people must have mined and inter¬ 
married, and it Is probable that the nomadic instincts of both, 
which were ill reality the result of their incessant quest for food, 
and trade, led them, at regular intervals into each other's Country. 
The physical conditions under which they lived cannot have been 
very different from what they were during the past century, ;i nd ( 
during the historic period, and that immediately preceding it, 
there must have been frequent intercourse between the southern 
and northern portions of the NiEe Valley. The Negroes were 
then, as now, pagans or heathen, that is to say, their magic, which 
TO probably of a low kind, had not developed into religion, and 
there is no doubt that many of the features of the religion of the 
Egyptians whose writings are in hieroglyphic* were derived from 
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the Negro MagicOf Central Africa, The description written under 
the Dynastic Period of King U**s, who akrw, etw L1 P- ond 

atetlisgods, Who violated the dead bodios of Iris enemies .« a 
shameful manner, who carried off men's wiveswhensoever the fancy 
tCHjli him, tetter suit* that of a successful warrior and slwc-ratdmr 
in Central Africa than that of a king of Eflrpt. who was bured 
with ail the religious pomp and ritual which were practised m 
Kgv P t urulnr tlie vth Dynasty. The bkek-skirm*! or brown non- 
Negro people had ilto« r of course, many customs in common with 
the Negroes, but it is clear from the Pyramid tests that in the 
reicn of Pepi E. they worshipped a Rod called Tetun, and that 
they had some kind of a region. I>own to the Homan i criral 
the" Egyptians worshipped the hull, Osins ininsclf being t iu 
« Bull of Amcntet,” and, if we may believe the reports yf the 
travellers 1 quoted by Professor Wiedemann, 1 the king of the 
crocodiles was, at the end of the eighteenth century, believed to 
Live at ArrnaUt, eight miles south of I betes, and .1 gigantic 
crocodile was held in veneration at Khar|flm in the reign 0 
Muhammad 'Alt 1 

Many facts go to show the persistence of Xegro mlhiencc 00 
the beliefs, and manners and customs of the Dynastic Egyptians, 
and the most important thing of all in connection with this is 
the tradition which makes them to come from the land of Hunt 
It is unnecessary here to review all the theories which have been 
put forward bv various scholars as to the position of this country 
and we may accept without any misgiving the opinion Of 
Professor Mssperoand Of Professor Naville, both of whom believe 
that it was situated In Africa, at a considerable distance- to the 
south-east and south of Egypt. » could be approached by 
sailing down the Red Sea, and entering a certain port on the 
African coast, and it could also be reached by land, Via the 
SAdft., and Southern Abyssinia. The products of the country a, 
enumerated in the inscriptions of the great Queen Sfitstefjet 
suggest that Africa was their source, arid that the particular 

i Sir be r, VcrnLAniit, Vienna, ifiia p. 59; Purple#, A"* 

MtAmtdAWi Reich, Hi-, p. 3 $° . ,, , . .,= 4 

f fejhuyw sur it Otlte dfs An£m*ftr vi- 3, 

pp. iij.jjS. 
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region whence they came wag in some part of the south-eastern 
Sfldln, or a neighbouring country. 

There is no reason for assuming that the Egyptians know oF 
two countries of Punt, or that the Punt of the XVIlIth was 
different from that of (lie IVth Dynasty , we must therefore 
think that the " spicc-land ” of Punt was the borne of one of the 
|ieop](!S who were the ancestor- of the Dynastic Egyptians. The 
influence of their Punt ancestors shows itself in many ways, 
especially in the matter of their long, plaited beards, and the 
animals' tails which hung down behind from their girdles, and 
(heir hted-dre«eg. k Some think that the men of Punt were 
Semites, but the evidence for (his vie* seems unsatisfactory* and 
is, in many cases, insufficient. It is, of course, possible that a 
number of Semites entered Egypt by way of Punt, but, if this 
were so, we should have found truces of their Semitic Speech in 
the early hieroglyphic Inscriptions. All things considered, it 
seems tolerably certain that the men of Punt, who influenced the 
manners, customs, and bcUefe of the people in the Nile Valley 
wane of African origin ; but how, or when, or why they acquired 
the superior qualities which enabled; them to do this cannot at 
present te said. 

[ he Egyptians under the XV 11 It h Dynasty divided the world 
as known to them at that time into four parts, which w*crc 
peopled by—i, Ruth, or folder, Remt); 2. TbeHENNU r 

j. A am u; +. Nkhksu- The first people, tte Ro^ Ld. p “ Men," 
were the Egyptians themselves. The Th^nnu were the Libyan^ 
the Aarmi were the people on the east of lire Nile, and probably 
included the Nomads of Sinai and Southern Syria, and the 
XehfSu were the blacks The Egyptians claimed to be of divine 
Origin, their primitive home being tile " divine land," or the “land 
of the spirits.' 1 i.e., Punt. The Thchcnnu Saved !o the west of the 
N'k and tlieir territory stretched away to the south, so far 
probably as korddf;m and Dar Fflr; from the way in which their 
name is written it seems as if they were regarded by the Egyp¬ 
tians as "the foreigners who brought scent, spices, and Ruin." 

1 See the deseriptwwi, ef rhe t-Linou* giew-n '.lone objteii ef thr Ardufc 
fVriod piitliilred l>y Mr. F. Ukkc- in rlic Proarditttitf the S&tkfj oj fi&Utit} 
AwAaritexfi brjune, 190 a 
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The Aamu appear to have bean !«*** up® a = * hc , 

rrten -r i-c hunters of wild animals and shepherds. Ftwtl 

2"e it i* clear that the Egyptian* «« "« 
cthDcttraphtrSj hut their deification of the P«P'^ <> f tbc " or * 

“ ftZtlm evUenw or the Egyptian mommas 

in asniflitvg tlmt before the beginnins of the Vywazitt j ' 

Nile ~ U*M by of 

*£ ‘tZ t 

1 , h r ihc First Cataract was invaded by a people w 

w .- - *-*• . .-■;;■* 

IT or dHta*-, •*.« <* 

-Ifrienltanp and a certain knowledge of arts and craft,- hew 

jLquurud the W*iv«. and iWt »1« '*-«I. - 

E ' t -^ri with the union of the power of the longs of ^ mn 
^ Dyiiistie hiererybeeine. The* new ^ 

having 0II ,Uidl<d their kingdom, «» fa™* « 
ZZbTZt to reduce to Emission the dweUenr » 

rs:5~ —i *■ " ;r 

eeconnt* ofeto.ctuWe into .he SUH-xIr "'‘f^KenZ 

rzw h e^r^w sr^>" 

the Nile Valley, from Arnlta to the Bahr ei-talmral. AM(tl« 
paries of this region erne .» who were redded - «J™ > 
have ferocious, and tumble. namely, .he Asti, or H - 

Z Zd h-the Eastern Desert, end the MttMT], or “Cattle- 

men ” who lived in the Western Insert. . 

The Hill-men we* line, loll. *«™* men. ,msi.lv bunttt* an 
tr.it.0.1 to the use of the hew »* U» boomer.hg. and that 

t M_ ami bravery, and rapidity of movement aero* their 

1 ■ a! tuck torrox at all times into the Egyptians. I o conquer 

Z- impossible, for when pursued they retired to tbetr 
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mountain fas* nesses, which were inaccessible ; to follow them for 
any distance into the desert Wfl* out of the question On account 
■of the absence of water. What the physical characteristics and 
appearance of the Gallic-men were we have no means of knowing, 
in Roman times we find the country of ihe Hill-men occupied by 
peoples to whom classical writers gave the names of Megabari, 
Blemunycs, urid Ethiopians (be-, not Abyssinians, but dwellers Oil 
(lie Island of Mcroe), who ate now generally admitted to belong 
to the I Iambic race. As their qualities and characteristics were 
identical with those of the 31 ill-men, it is only reasonable to (hint 
tliat they were the descendants of the 11 ill-men,, and thal the Hill- 
ITtuii themselves belonged to llic IJamiiic race. Whether the 
Hill-men were indigenous, or whether they entered [he country 
from the rtortl], their stock being replenished from time to time 
fry new-comers, is not known. Of the Megabari, Slemmycs, and 
Ethiopians (i,e„ Meroites), the last people were die most civilized, 
and the if Menilit " inscriptions, which luax-e been found from the 
Blue Nile in the south to Phtlau in llie north, are probably 
''written in their language. Tlae lilemmyes livid nearer to Egypt, 
the southern portion of which they frequently plundered, and 
their reputation for cruelty, robbery, and brigandage is too well 
known Co need description. With the Blemttiycs there is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of A chilis a group of tribes called 
Jt Bega” 1 and “ Bugaeitai /' 1 and With them we may certainly 
identify the Jitaga, or Be]as, of Muhammadan writers,* Thee were 
a fierce and warlike people, and possessed all the characteristics 
of the Uleumiyes, and their ancestors, or predecessors, the Artli 4 
or Hill-men. For centuries they lived chiefly by plunder acid 
brigandage, and they were generally at war with the sedentary 
t rilnss W ho lived on the N i tc. The modern i n llabi tan ts of the 1 a,iid 
one* held by the Blemtnycs and Begas, or Bcjas, are the tribes 
called 'AbAbdah, Uisharin, Hatla nduwa, ljulanka, &C. 

The peoples who lived ill the deserts on the west of the Nile, 
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whom were the Menu, or " Catlle-oen.” wort the 
descendants of the Ttehennu of the Egyptian inscription »nd 

,«re known to classical writer* as “ NuWA OF Nubians, and 
“Notadac," or ^Nobatac. 11 In Roman times the Nubians 
consisted of * league of the great tribes of the Western Insert, 



JjOIierfMJiwt MK-Ht llMT. 

TFpMI f by ft, Tirtlij, h*\, 

sold they wore *o powerful that DLocfelian found it worth his while 
to subsidise them with an annual grant, and to employ I hem to 
Imp the Blemmyes in check. In lhe second (jnartcr of the sixth 
century a Nubian king called SiLko embraced Christianity, and 
having defeated the lileminyea in several battles, and occupied 
their towns of KalUbsha. Dttkka. and Ihrlm, he founded a 
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Christian kingdom in Nubia with Dongola as hi& capital, The 
northern part oT this kingdom Cattle to an end in the thirteenth 
century, and the southern gKiFtiou of it a limit 100 y^ars later. 

I he modern representatives of the Nubians, or perhaps more 
■correctly the “ vile people of Kush ’’ mentioned in the Egyptian 


SflolNt frCKMtV. 

Ildu-n i 1 l> io^r.pi hy K. [V-.cjg, Kv, 


inscriptions, are called ■' liarubaia/' and their home is the Nile 
Valley between the First and Fourth Cataracts: the four 
principal divisions of rhi* district arc I.Talfa, Sukfcdt, Malians, and 
Dtingola. Akin to them are the Nubas of Korddfftl), 1 nvho&c bn- 
GtiagL is cognate with that of the i!aj&bara of the northern SAdln, 

1 LcfKHiM, A'uiijfjf GramnuHt^ ]t?rlLri, p, cs.i‘. i al^i Rfisiisctn 

DU Vicuna. iBf'ij, 
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The early investigators of the language of Eire Harjibiirft dis¬ 
tinguished in it two dialects, namely, that of Dongola, and til lit 
of Kealjj, or the country from Philao southwards lu KoroskO- 
L«psiua proved the existence of a third dulcet, that of Malias* and 
Sukkbt, and keiniisch distinguished a fourth, to which he pave tin; 
name " FadtgV* wlsith he regarded as the speech peculiar to 
Sukkdt. The dialect* of Kendz and IJongota ure nearly the same, 
and (he men of Kenfti and Dongola can imdmtand each other 
without much difficulty t the Fadlgl and the MahaSS dialects also 
arc similar to each other, According to Count Gleichen, a man of 
Dongola cannot understand a man of Mahnss, and he tolls us that 
the Kenua dialect i* spoken from Shcllal to Korosko, the hadigi 
near Korosko and south, the Mahans dialect from (Jaffa to 
Haunek, and the Dongola tlialeet from Ketma to AmbHoh' 
Lepaius regarded the Barbara a* a purely African ]ieople, and 
thought that the difference which now exists between them and 
the NAbas of KordM&n was due to their intermarriage with Hamitcs 
and Semite*! whereby some of their semi-negro characteristics 
have disappeared. Opinions differ ns to the liar&bara. Mr. J -^ ■ 
Crowfoot says, “They are an enterprising people, apt linguists, 
“iind great travellers, very ready to take on a veneer of European 
JC culture while Count Gleichen says, 4£ Thc natives of if alias and 
Sukkot Lag behind, the fault being entirely their own ; they are 
“of an extremely indolent nature, perpetually quarrelling among 
" themselves over questions as to ownership of land and date¬ 
's trccfti and do little or nothing towards bettering themselves," 1 
The Marftbata are Muhammadans, and most of them speak 
Arabic. 

Hefcue referring to the Negro tribes of the Sudan, mention may 
lx- made of the Arabs, who during the last $GO years have occupied 
targe tracts of country, and made themselves masters of them. 
For several hundred years before Hie Arabs became Muham¬ 
madans, numbers of them must hove crossed the Red Sea and 
entered the country now called Erliraca and Abyssinia, and so 
made their way into the fertile country south of the Atban, or 
even farther west, where they settled down and became more or 
less absorbed among the population* After t he Conquest of N ufcia 

i itnidMe, i.. P- 8* a ^ «■ 8; l “ nd ^ |S - 
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by the .Muhammadan Arabs about a,i>- frjo, we may assume (hat 
Arab immigration would increase, but it is unlikely that it attained 
to any large proportions until after the downfall of (be southern 
half of the Nubian Christian kingdom, which had its capital at 
Snba on the Bine NHo, about a.D. 1400 or somewhat later. After 



f-CiAxi wm Xc mav, 

I r-'.'n^VitmrjipS Sy ft, T(j><ie, Khi- 


the conquest of Egypt by Selim in l$l? a very considerable 
number of Arabs must ha™ entered the SikUiii by way 01 
Abyssinia and Egypt, and their influence and power in the 
count ry began llicn to grow steadily. Little by little t hey added to 
the territories on which I hey had settled, but so Jong as the Fung 
Dynasty ruled at Seminar, the progress of the Arab domination in 
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thu Siidaii generally was impeded, though the Fflng kings th<rm- 
sclvcS had embraced XlnbaTonilidsnisni.. I?* the fourteenth century 
some knowledge of Muhammadanism entered Dar Fur, and in its 
train came some of the manners and customs and the language of 
the Arabs. These were brought in by the l aUglr Arabs, whi?, 
leaving Tunis, travelled southwards, and occupied Bornu, Waditi, 
and Dar Fftr, where they settled ai Gehel Mans* JThe natives of 
lJ«r Fflr were Negroes, and their chief tribes were the Furiwa 
and the Dlgd, the latter lieing the dominant power in the Land 
when the Tunghr Arabs under'AH and Ahmad abMakhr made 
their appearance- Ahinad married a princess of DAr F0t, and, 
when In-r father the king died, he succeeded to tile kingdom. 
Thereupon the Tungm Arabs left lLornu Uld Wadfti in large 
numbers, and came to Gebel Marfa, and practically crowded out 
the l>iigo tribe. When tlie Tungflr kings had rdgned about too 
years, the last of them, Shan PursMd, was dethroned, by his half* 
brother Pali, who became StiLiaii of l?im I’hr, Pali is famous ns 
the author of the code of Saws which was. in force in fSj 4 w hen 
Zub&t conquered the country : he divided his kingdom into five 
provinces. Among lii& successors w:.s Suli-snail, snmainesj Solon, 
whose mother and wife were Arab women j under their influence 
liar Fin" became n Muhammadan country. This took place at 
the t:nd of the fifteenth century. 

In the prtceding paragraphs an attempt li?> s- been, made to 
sketch the distribution of thu inhabitants of the Sudfin in ac¬ 
cordance wit h the broad historical facts which have come down to 
ns, but some of these may be capable of a different interpretation 
when anthropologists and ethnographers have studied S&dln 
ethnography in the country, anti when the contents of such ancient 
graves as remain have been exhumed and examined by them. Up 
to the present, very few of the travellers in the Sftdfnl have 
jragesttd the technical knowledge and scientific training necessary 
lo enable them to deal in a competent manner with the materials 
which surrounded them. Though men like Andersson, Alberti, 
Hastism, Burton, Browne, liurckhaidt, Baines, Bowdhch, 
Beurmann. Barth, Baker, Brehm, Clapperton, Cameron, Denham, 
Fleurist de Langle, GutLain, Giissfsldt, Heuglin, Kildebrandt, 
Klunrinser, fcaufinauii. Krapf, Livingstone, l-enz, Lauder, ^ew, 
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Nachtigal, Pechurl- Ldsche, PaLImt, Pruysserum:, Mungo Fink, 
RdppdJ, Russegger, Speke, Stanley* Thomas, Vogel, and others, 
have done splendid work in elucidating the mail tiers and customs 
of tli!: Black Tribes of North Africa, it cannot lie said that any 
one of them was an anthropologist or ethnographer. Of those 
who have travelled and lived in tile Sudan, And invesligatcd the 



Hi'LiAisl U\\ m 

" Frswi a j-V.*!•>,■ r ■■ j ^ i by K.. Turrfi^, E&kj. 

subject in a scientific man tier, two names stand out prominently, i.c-., 
those of Hartmann and Schwtunforth. The works of the former, 
Die Vol&tr Afrikas, Leipzig, 1879 ; Pit pfiiiRx 4 er, Leipzig, 1K84 - t 
and other publications by him on the African peoples and their 
kinship and distribution, arc most valuable contributions to the 
science of African anthropology, for they contain the results of & 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

practical knowledge of the subject gained at liis-t hand by wwtence 
in the SWn. Similarly Schweiniwrth f & 7 ht Heart of Afrits* 
London, 1873 (translation by E. li. Frewcr), forms a rich mine of 
facts collected by a trained mind during a juried, of three years 
travel in the country. The researches made by l-ritscb,' E‘alkeu- 
Stan, 1 and. oiIictS-, also have a speCi;il value, and merit careful 
perusal. Among more recent works must be mentioned Prof. A. H, 
Keane's Ethmfogy of tha Egyptian Sudan? and Du Heiden- 
Steger tbs Aegyptfsck&t Sudan, by Dr. Herman Frftbeniua, Berlin, 
The last writer divided the peoples of the SlWitl into two 
greaE classes, l.e,, Moslems and Heathen, The Moslems comprise 
four divisions :— I. Nubians, including the Bant bant, ltistifirtn, 

I LarLanduwa, &c. a. Thu mixed Ni'lba tribes of Korda fin. S The 
mixed Negro tribes of Dflr Fftr, 4- The Bukhara Arabs, E he 
Heathen of the SfldGn he divides into sot series;—!- The Negroes 
who live in the swamp region, among whom he includes the 
Shulli (Lfiri], the Shilluks {JurS. the Amiaks, tlie Diulus or 
Ganges* and the Hfoi tribes, including the Shir, Mfoidur, Niuinbara, 
F&gelh, Kakuuk. Liggi, and Markhia. a. The iron-working 
Negroes, j.e., the Bongo, the Mittu, Mm Li, l-uburi, Kilikfo Loggo, 
Brera, Abukaya (Oisilu and Oigiga), Gofferi, MorG-Kodb, and 
MoriL-Missa. j- The Niarn-Niums or A-Sande, i.e., the 14 Great - 
eaters,' 1 and the Horngia. 4. The Mangbattu trilies. 5, I Ini 
Lsttuka. Strictly speaking, they live in Uganda territory. 
f>_ The Batuu, who also live beyond Egyptian territory, CJjider 
each series Dr. Frobenius adds a short description of the physical 
characteristics of each people or tribe> and describes succinctly 
their manners and customs, &C- In the map which accompanies 
fils book, he shows bv means, of colours the distribution of the 
various series of peoples in the Sudan m ill effective inaiUlif, 

A view wholly different from that usually held as to the manner 
in which the Nile Valley was peopled has been put forth by 

1 Vtrkmd, fttr But. tirscJi- fir Aniftrop. Si IT. t^tiiunTv I Tift, iSflj, 

P|!l ] 8 y-iSj. 

t fj lt Lamp? Expedition ,, hy J'. G, J, rdfcjS>suiB and 8, llecfenH.Lacwlw, 

1 Jourmt $ttr AtrtAtvpritgitat Ihttftatt, N«fl«h*t h 

' The mart cDinintriiauii on Siidiri ttfiMgrapIsy is Mr J- W - 

Crowfoot ; sir Gtakhen, ep. tit. i, p. jE?, Etkari«%T "/ th * Sltdatl. 
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isir Harry Johnston in his JVile Qnest, London, tyoj, . Ac¬ 
cording to him. the first men who entered Egypt and ASUinded the 
Nile came from the East—from India. They may have been so 
primitive, imd ape-like, and of so undetermined a type:, as not tin 
belong definitely to any one of thu three main specie! of humanity ■ 
rhey entered Egypt by the strip of land which (he assumes) joined 


mT»ssI woman. 


Lfto* HKSi^4.l«|A.hy K. Tirriij, ES-j. 


Arabia to Ethiopia. Many types of Asiatic animals Came by this 
bridge, also rnnn, possibly in the form of a low Negroid, repre¬ 
sented to-day by the Congo Pygmies ami the South African 
Bushmen. The region south of latitude 15 north was peopled 
by the Negro species, through southern Arabia, Egypt and 
Arabia wen,- once a part of the domain of the Negroid Pygmies, 
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the EGYPTIAN srilAN 

but these were overwhelmed by the negriftfcl CaWUHans who 
C^c from Syria or Libya- Abont B.C, JOOO, there were 
Sden'topvgoUS men, showing Bushmen affinities, in KgypL ' Ltt ' : 
they formed the servile class, Next came people similar to the 
Dnvidlans of India, or the Brahms of Bducfcbtan, and after them 
an aquiline type of nearly pure Caucasian Stock, probably from 



A UA 1 IJKS. 

* I'lixx, a jitKi^r-aph hy ft- TfirM if. 

Syria or Cyprus, The men of the northern half of the Nile lia&in 
emigrated from the direction of Gallaland, or Somaliland, or 
Abyssinia, and their degenerate descendants exist in the Daniil, 
Somali, and Call* of today* They became the main stock of the 
Egyptian population, and profoundly modified Negro Africa, 
their influence penetrating to Zululand on the south, and to the 
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Atlantic Oill the west. This Hamitic race vrajs. (In- mainstay of 
Ancient Egypt, and, assisted by the cognate Libyans, hits been the 
main henna 11 agent m saving ilv Negro from slipping back into the 
life of the anthropoid ape. The Valley of the Lower N ile attracted 
many invasions from Europe and Asia, and from Libya, where the 





»fu.vvi «h:tii qr x*n:po okhiJ.V. 

f Fram » *jA kj K. T—■■!>*. k-q 

dominant race was of Iberian stock. All the races, save the 
Hittites, were of Caucasian species. The Egyptians penetrated 
among the Negro trills of the t' tint ral SfldSn aiad Equatorial they 
had in their composition a certain proportion of Negro blood, 
besides the drop of it from tlieir Hamit tc ancestors, and thev 
absorbed (he earlier Negroid population of their country, and 
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imported and intermarried with Negro slaves- But they were 
fully Caucasian id the vivid interest they took in nature, Jfec, 
After the early historical tirm'8 relations between Egypt ond the 
Upper Nile weru severed- After die rise of E^'ptisn civiliiation 
it.c- jooo the Egypttans easily impressed the Negroes of the 
south and the Libyans of the west by their power, ami eventually 
taught theui the art of working metals, &c- fn course of time the 
Negro race, through the Ham it re blood which was pouring into 
it, resisted the Egyptians, who lost all interest in the SfldiVn, 

If we understand this theory aright, it in fundamentally opposed 
to that of Hartmann, who maintained that the ancient Egyptians 
w^re descended from a purely African black-ski nm-xl race; and the 
labour? of MaspcTO, Ld&tmre, and Wiedemann have proved from 
the religious ceremonies and social observances, as made known 
to ns by the hieroglyphic texts, that a great deal is to be said in 
favour of this opinion, The proofs adduced from philological 
considerations in favour of this or that theory arc not convincing, 
especially when we remember what inveterate tramps and wan¬ 
derers the peoples of the Shdan have always been, and it seem* 
clear that a correct racial history of the Hudiini folk can only be 
formulated by trained anthropologists and comparative ethno¬ 
graphers, who have a knowledge of Sudmu people* at first hand- 
Lists of the principal tribes in the Sfidau at the present time 
have been compiled by Count GlciehCft in bis Hattdfa*, and 
by Xnnm Bbv ShuCiib in In* Arabic History af tkt Altaic, and 
both arc valuable- The list hero given is based upon that of 
Shucair, and the facts are collected from the works of Hartmann, 
junker, Baker, Sctmcinfurtk and other travellers. 

I. Negro anj> NeckOio Tribes, 

AojLh. A branch of the Dinkas. They live on the Rill River in 
[be H;ihr al-Gha2i’d, 

‘AwiU. In Dir Far, their chief town living Gallia between 
KalikabLya and bulkul, 

ll^xt {Bongo), In the Babr aMThaflll, They smell iron ore 
and work m iron. Their manners and customs are carefully 
described by Schweinfurth- They have no conception of im¬ 
mortality, and they do not believe in the transmigration of souls. 










































































































THE KUA I'l'iAN SUDAN 

imported and ime-rm-irned; vvuli Negro- slase*. Bui iiwy wcre 
fully C mien dan id if:* iviiJ ntii'iest they took in nature, &c. 
After 1 till: £pily hist orb si imu.-i relation* between Egypt and the 
Upper Xiir were severed After (he nsc of Egyptian dviliratlon 
H,<:. ^noo the 3 -■. imxi- easily impressed the Negroes of the 
south a ad the Libyans - .f the west by their power, ami eventually 
t:-sight them ?V an .>• . -riking metals, &>. In course of time the 

S.-gro race, thi^ugh the Hamitic Hex* I which wa4 pouring into 
it, resisted the Egyptians, who hit all imerest in the bhdiiu. 

If w<: understand this theory art hr, r is fundamentally opposed 
to that of Hartmann, who maJntainH n>.- true ancient ligyptiaH*- 
wen■dese«.-ntk'd from a purely African black-ekl fined race; and the 
lithottr* of M ■-I'-fOi l^fe'buif, Ami \\ -■• ■ - nmiift feavi; proved from 
the religious ceremonies and B«isil olrttmnrts, as made known 
to-us by the hu-i:og3ypbk teist*. that a .mal rleal is to bo said in 
favour ijf this opinidOt. The pr■ nil adduced from phtlok^pc-ri 
coil ride iut 1 M 1 & in favour of this ..r Ihm theory are not convincing, 
ispeciaDy ivhi'fi mr retderrtiitjif wh..t? mv. teratn tramps and wan¬ 
derers the peoples of the NtidSn have always been, and it sewrrts 
clear that a correct racial history of the Sudani folk can only be 
formulated, by trained anthropologists and comparative erhiso- 
praphi-Pfi, who have 3 knowledge of Sutltm-S peoples at first hand. 

Liils oftht principal tribes in the Sudan at the present time 
h.Lv been compiled In Count Gleichen in his H&*itfbaok, and 
i y Naum liey Shucuir in his Arabic History of tkt Sidhn.. and 
both are valuable;. Th. list here given is based upon that of 
Shu.-iir, ami the fcets an 1 fleeted from the works of Hartmann, 
janker, Baker, Schwcinfurth, and other travellers, 

[, Nec.ro a mu Negroid Tribes. 

Auak, A branch of the llinkas, They live on the RH1 River in 
the Hahr si -G haJ i I ■ 

‘AwnA. In l)fir Fir, their chief town being Galla between 
Kabkabiya and Kiulkul 

fUjsitfS (Bongo), In the H»hr aLGh«*.l they smelt iron ore 
and won It in iron. Their manners and u stoma are carefully 
described by SchvreiltfortE They have no conception of im¬ 
mortality. and they do rtul believe in The transmigration of souls, 
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XEUROKS 


AM) XEtiHOlDS 


but they j£fo in deadly fear of evil spirits, and their terror of 
witches and of their power passes understanding'. 1 

RA«l r A well-grown race who live near Biirt and Gondekoro. 
According to Baker tA/forf i\'jnnia, p, 5^'- the negro type of thick 
lips and flat nose is wantsng. Their features are good, but they 


'VQH.^S WKAfclile Tin l.illAT, 0* ; K OhlkK UISM.IL 

[ I 'm i .-'‘(HClr^-i’ i bj- S . T ini it I s 


have woolly hair. They rub themsdvK with red ochre and tattoo 
their skins- They keep tofts of hair on the tops of their heads, 
wherein they stick feathers. They wear a neat Lappet of beads or 
Sittatl iron rings in front, and a tail of fine strips of leather or 
oottoa behbd. Their huts have projecting roofs, and entrances 
about two feethiph; they stand in enclosures formed by the 
1 in f.*t£ Ih\n l oj Africi r, voJ, i., pj>- ; jq-j .1 r, 
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euphorbia, on ground plastered witb ashiss, cow-dung, and sand. 
The dead are buried in these enclosures: a pole marks, each grave, 
arid oil the top of it are fastened a few welts' feathers. To the 
pole are tied, skulls and horns of oxen. They used to poison their 
arrows with the juice of the root of a certain tree, Their bows 
were of bamboo, and their arrows, about three feci long, had 
detachable heads which fitted into sockets. Baker says the Burl 
wore held to be the worst tribe on the I^abr a]-Gebel, They 
wear no clothes, and afe fond of stuping, dancing, and strong 
drink, 

Barkad. Their chief place is Gebel Muskfh between < rebel 
llisri* and Gebd Marrcu They worship images in secret. 

BarTA, They live in Beni Shamtu h to the south of FLLmaka, 
They are akin to the ITing tribes, and are nearly black in colour, 
and they have been said by some to possess 11 Caucasian " features. 
The men wear a girdle and a kind of fail, and the women go 
nearly naked. They are an industrious people, anil they cat 
almost anything. They formerly paid jffeooo annually to 
the Egyptian Government- The Barta wore discovered by 
Cailliaud. 

BaRTI. Their chief place is Gebel I'aV'ildi, three days tp the 
north of Al-F4sher i they speak Arabic as well as their own 
tongue. 

BtKo. They Live to the south of Dim. 

firrutvAT. A nomad trilie to the west of the Natron Wells. 

Button. A branch of llie Hamags which lives in the mountains 
south of Khof lJulib. 

Dacki, They live in Gcbul Dagn, two days west of 33ir£t. 

DRwak. A branch of the fihillukst they live to the west of the 
Dinkas. 

Dihbas. They live to the east of the White Nile, near the 
Shilluks. between patulh Is i i c ' and fif 6 of north latitude, They are 
tall, comparatively slender men, with long beads, and wide 
noses, blunted at the tips: they have large mouths, with ifesliy 
blit not thick lips. The men despise all clothing and go 
naked ; they live in grass-over ed tukU, and sleep on beds 
of ashes of cow-dung. The women wear aprons luefore and 
ladnnd, anil sleep on mats. The men carry spears and clubs, 
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The Dinkas of the White Nile' migrated thither from the Babr 
al-GhuAI, 

FarAtIt. They live in the IJal^r al-Ghazal. in the south-west of 
Dar Fur. 

I j '£k, Their chief place is Gebel Mam. They became Moslems 
in tile fifteenth century, and kings of mixed origin reigned over 
them from 14^4 to 

GABLAWlvOlf. They live in Gebel Mft], to tile west of i>kr 
Fur, 

They live in Ffimaka, and are akin tothe Fang and 

Hamag tribes. 

GaS!KI. A tribe of the Bahr aiUGhu&l, akin to the Dinkas. 

GCh tjfiit}. Their country lies between those of the Dinkas 
and Bankos; they are akin to the Shilluks, whose language they 
speak i tiiey work in iron. 

KA<:A al-Badu. Their country lies to (he north-east of Umm 
Khanka. They arc expert humors of the giraffe and the 
danak. 

K.[mh. Their thief place is Abu 'Ushar, three days west of 
Kulkul- 

Kr ilk. They live to the north-west of Gebel Matra. 

Kei-C (Golos), They live in clean, well-built huts to the west of 
(lie Banka (Bongos), Their enrrency is iron hoes, forty of which 
purchase a wife. 

Kojiyz, They live lo the east of Fmnaka : their neighbours are 
Che thievish LAmknsna. 

LaTUKju A cattle-breeding tribe to the east of (he Bahr 
al-GebcL They live in bed I-shaped tukl r, and in each village is a 
high platform in three singes, on which arc guards who keep watch 
{Lay and night. 

Mint. They live near the Birl, They are a well-built people, 
and have long heads. Men and women CUI their hair short : the 
men cover the right shoulders. Suit their left and their breasts are 
bate. They are good farmers, and live in neat fftJdi. 

JJakaKAK/ A branch of the Niam-Niams living in the Iki^r 

1 See GJricfim, t$- (it-, G p. ; and cijjecially -SdiweinfLiiih, Heart of 
Afria i, vol. i„ pp, 14<j- ifo. 

: pinker 3i}t [Trstutt in Afriix, p. ;34> this nunc nte;Uk* K man-CAiers," 
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abGha^l- Tlicir manners and customs have been described by 
Buchta, Harlmaniij junker, Alamo and Schwdn forth. 

MaHaRTT. Tlldr chief place is C-aLla, between Kabkiblya and 
Kulkul. 

Mas a i.it. Neighbours of the Kimr, tf.M 

MftDto, They live in Gcbel Medtth, three days' journey from 
TakiW> near Lite Arbadn Road. 

Mona. Their chief place is Pi& A number of them have 
become MosleiUS- 

N ]A sr-iS’ IA w, or N r,\ si -N VAM, : A famous people who ] Lvc chicfly 
between parallels 4 0 and (F of north latitude, and who were at one 
time computed to number a ,000,000. They call themselves A- 
SAXLilj or A-ZaspJ. -which is the plural of a I>inka word meaning 
a great eater; “ because they were and still are eaters of human 
flesh.tills word is said to mean "cannibals." Of Niarrt-Niam an 
Arabic plural has been formed, " NiamBujam "; the Mittn are 
said to call them MaWrak/’ the Bongos know them as " Man- 
yanya." the DyutS as ,L O'Madyaka,” and the Manbsttn a* 
“ Babhltgem*' They are thought by some travellers to be akin to 
the Somali, or Galto, or Wahuma peoples; others make thorn 
akin to the Fan and the Manyema who live to the west of Lake 
Tanganyika. They are dark brown in colour, have we]l-built 
bodies of middle height, their heads are not long, their faces are 
broad, their noses are said by -some to be of a Semitic type, but 
blunt at the tips and wide, they have thick lips, full chocks, cars 
placed high, rounded chins, and small broad hands and foet- 
The hair is worn long by both men and women, and it falls over 
their shoulders, sometimes so far down as the middle of the body 3 
they dress it in fantastic ways, and plait portions of it, and tie it 
in ornamental knots and bows. They tattoo various pans of 
ihcir bodies, they wear long beards,and dress themselves in skins; 
necklaces made of beads of all kinds are much primed by them. 
They arm themselves with lances, shields, and daggers of curious 
shapes and forms. They live in groups of huts, but have neither 
towns nor villages. They arc great hunters, and they keep dogs 
with pointed cars and tails curled up like those of pigs, They 

1 See ScJincinfarth, Htt\rf ej Africa, voJ. i., |X 416 flf, ; VOJ. ii„ fl. J if, 

* Jar-kcr wy* ihh name means 11 maa-etuerf. 1 ' 
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trap the elephant, and in former days collected large quantities 
of ivory. The men have many wive*, and infidelity 011 the 
woman’s put is punished often with death; to Ijc the mother of 
many children reflects great credit on a woman, and causes her to 
be held in high honour. They love music of all kinds, singing 
and dancing, and they pass a great deal of time in playing the 
Manga la game on a long hoard, which stands 00 four lugs, and 
has sixteen cavities, the pieces being twenty-four little stones or 
cowries. They cut off the hair as a sign of grief. 

The bodies of the dead are decorated with feathers, &c., and 
are buried in a half-sitting position in hollows in the ground or 
in hollow trees. They sometimes make a chamber by the side of 
the grave in the ground, line it with boards, and build over it a 
ink!. Thu Niam-Niams are a very warlike people, and they 
make bold, steady', but cruel soldiers; (hey eat those who fall in 
battle, and many who die in (he course of nature, and they 
revel in human fat, with which they smear their bodies. They' 
also eat dogs, a custom which Sehweinfnrth believes to be allied 
to cannibalism. Their manners and customs have been well 
described by Junker, Hchwcinfurth, Bucllta, and others, and all 
agree ill saying chat the Niarn-Niams arc the most intelligent 
people of the Bahr al-Ghadll Province. Their most recent visitor 
was Colonel Nparkes., and he says, H They are far superior to any 
other people I haw met up here." 1 There is a striking similarity 
in their manners and customs to those of the early Egyptians t 
whose ancestors came from Punt. and it is not impossible that 
these and the primitive Niaen-Niams may have come from the 
country ofthc Fan people, which may even have been Pun,or Punt. 

Nuwftk, or Kuweeiic They live between the Sobat River and 
the Bafcr al-Ghual. Their men go naked, and rub their bodies 
with ashes of Cow-dung, and stain their hair red and plaster at 
with ashes mixed with cows’ urine. Tile married women wear 
a fringe of grass about their foins, and perforate (heir upper lip ; 
in the hollow they wear an ornament of beads on an iron wire, 
which projects like a horn of a rhinoceros. The men wear coils 
of beads on their necks^ heavy ivory bracelets and copper rings On 
(heir arms and wrists, and an iron spiked bracelet which they' 

" Gtekhen, +y». cit, y 5 . p. r 6 r, 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


use for keeping their wives in order. They are tall and powerful, 
and carry lances and clubs, and live in large, well-built huts. 
They live by cultivating the ground, by hunting, and by fishing. 

RUNAK. They live to the south-west of Dago. 

Sh£RL They live a little to the north of Gebel Ladd, near the 
Bari. The men are armed with lances, ebony clubs, bows always 
strung, and arrows; on their backs they carry a stool and a huge 
pipe. The women wear leather lappets, and tails made of strips 
of leather finely cut : they carry their children in skins slung from 
the shoulders. 

Shilluk. They live on the west bank of the White Nile, 
between A bit Island and Lake No; their capital was F&shdda, and 
they are called by natives Shulla, or Ojallo. 1 hey are tall, but of 
slender proportions, and most of the men go naked ; the women 
wear a certain amount of clothing. The men arm themselves 
with spears, shields, and clubs, and are said to be good soldiers, 
brave, independent, truculent, quarrelsome, obstinate, crafty, 
cunning, untrustworthy! *kc< ; Count Gleichen tells us that they 
are “the finest warriors in the Sudan/' and says that ‘ their 
morals in relation to women are very good " (i., p. 193b Accord¬ 
ing to Hartmann, they live in polygamy. 1 1 heir chief occupation 
is cattle-breeding, for nearly the whole of the Shilluk country is 
grass land ; wives are obtained in exchange for cattle* Shilluk 
land is ruled by a Mek, and is divided into two provinces, Gerr 
and Loak, which are subdivided into 29 districts. An excellent 
account of the Shillnks is given by Count Gleichen in his Hand¬ 
book, i. # p* 193. It is based on the Reports made by Major 
Matthews, Father Banhokser, and the Rev. ]. K- Giffen, and it 
contains much new and valuable information about this most 
interesting people, especially as regards their history and religion/ 

Sim yak. A tribe akin to the Ifimr and Masfdit near whom 
they live. 

Shulla. A people of the same race as the Sbilluks ; they 
live at the head of the Bahr al-Gebel, or Upper Nile. 

Tama. A people who live near the Kimr, 

ZagHawa. They live four days' journey to the north of AI- 
Fasher. A branch of the tribe, called Kamaltj lives near Dara* 

1 JMe Niflander, p. 319. a See Schweinfurtb, Heart of Africa, vd, i., p.72 ff. 
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HA Mine T1UHES 


[!, N LMrJ .4 v g. 

The BajlIbaha, or Nubians* who arc to^da y a mixture of 
Niibas* Arabs, and Turks, may be divided into five groups:— I. The 
DanIkai.a, 'Whose kings ruled at Dafllr, old Itongok, Khmdafc, 
and the Island of Arfc6, and who Jived between the Third and 
Fourth Cataract a. II. I he Mahass., who Jive between the Third 
Cataract and Gebel IXtaha, ami whose kings reigned at Gobel 
Siisi. Ill, The SintHEciTS, who Live between Gebd Dusha and the 
Second i afaxact. IV. I ne IJalfas. who live between ^alfa and 
Satnra. V. The Kan&id, wlio live between Sahfra and the First 
Cataract. Many writers assume that the primitive NfLbas were 
akin to some of the lieja tribes, and haw asserted that the 
ancient kingdoms of Merofcand Napatuwere founded by them, but 
facts in import of (his view seem to be wanting. 

III. Thin as of Hauhic DESCENT. 

'Araboail Hiey live in rlie region of (he ‘Atb&t, from lat. 
23 ' north to (Ik- Kena-Ku^r Kmil, and are divided. into five 
groups : (. 'Astlsn.is.iFi, whose seat is Aswan, anrl who live in 

the desert between Kena and Korosko (Kfirnskty. II. MaUiIb, 
whose seat is at DarAw, and who Jive in the desert between that 
place and Berber. Ill, Fu?asA* whose seat is at KamOdl near 
Ed ft,, and who live On both banks of the Nik between Kena and 
Korosko. IV T J UiliCl>lN and SttANATlJr, whose seat is Savyfda, 
north of Korosko. 

MesfiaREN. There are three main divisions of this tribe. Thu 
first occupies (he country on the Red Sea from £»{4r to the 
Albara ; the second fives on the Atban; and the third in the 
Gafin of the l Atbfll + The BisJuirtn claim to be descended from 
Arab ancestors, but this seems to be impossible. They divide 
themselves into the descendants of Umm ’All and Umm Nagi, 
the wives of 'All Ga'atart. a descendant of Rishar, the son of Kah|, 
and a descendant of ZnbiV, whose wife was a sister of L AhfcAs, the 
uttcJe of the Prophet. The great Aliilb section of the Rishitrin 
are said to be the descendants of Umm Alt. 

Bi:N3 'AMAH- They live in the country between ‘Akit anti 
Sen hit* and likewise claim an Arab origin. 
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Hahaw. They live to the east of the Beni ‘Am&r. 

HadandUwa. They occupy the country hetween Khar Baraka 

and the Atbaree 

llAL a'n xa. The seat of this, people is Kasala, 

Uuitak'ak. Thdr territory lies betv/een Berber and Sawfikin, 
and their chief place is Aryfib. 

Sir Reginald Wingate speaks of a tribe of line, tall men who 
live in the Eastern Desert, and who are generally known as 
“Anakfr." They are probably the descendants of tile tall, 
handsome men who arc mentioned by classical writers in con¬ 
nection with their descriptions of the Island of Mere*, and of the 
Hlemmyes. 

l.Y\ TriukS OF Akam DE3CEKT 

ABDALUli. They live at, !.Ia!%a, Their ancestor 'Abd Allah 
assisted the in founding lheir kingdom at Sranaar. 

"AkaLVCKp Their district is between the Dindet and Blue 

Nile. 

f ALijiYtH- Oil the Blue Nile between ttEidfShfit and Mashra 

Tawh ^ 

'AltAHtVhl- In the neighbourhood of Abu Mania and W ad 

Madanl 

■AitAiP a l-Bash JR, Their chief place was *Ur4ba- 
Awlah JIauId They live near the Habit ntya. 

Ati.'ueaoa, They live near the CiinFa- 

Bakkaju MAfliRAH*. Between Sennaar and Gebel Sbukuda- 
Ba$££ka Au-IJiWiAKA. In the south of Kordfif&n- Their 

chief place is Birka. 

BarkIyAt, Their chief place is Tf«lti, 

BattW- To lllHi norlls of the Shukri * a tnt *‘ 

Be mi Faul. Ia the neighbourhood of Al-F&aber. 

BeM I GaeRAe. In the east of Kordefan, ill (he region of the 

ostriches and gazelles. 

B kmi IJiiStK, or AwUd AbA Buf. In the country between 
Gebel Shakada and Khar Duleb, Their chief seats are -Abu 
llagAr and Marlffitn. 

BiiM HasIHt In the neighbourhood of Masulit, 
liKSE Hklisa- Their chief scat is Bulbul, west of Bln, 


A RAH TRIBES 


BUD£Ht¥A. In Khflrshi and "fayyitra. They arc said to he 
akin lo the Ga'alim 

Dak IIavi in. In the neighbourhood of the Kabdbteh. 

Dr.itMA, Their chief places are Tiiinat on the At bars, and Gira 
on (he Sefit, and Pi'ika. 

DUGKfilf. 

FiSC. Descendants of this formerly very powerful collection 
of tribes arc found at lie aka, near Sennaar, Dabba h and Dongola. 
They were originally Negroes, but even in the time of Selim (i^-zo'i 
they pretended that they were descended from "Abbits t a near 
kinsman of the Prophet. 

Ga'ALIh, or Ga^ALIyCN'. These tribes live in the country 
between Aha Framed and Kharidm, and they are among the best 
and ablest of all the Arab tribes in the Sfidsin. 

GAU'ljtB, On the Nile between l Akha Kurra and Shi-kh Ay 
Tayyjb. 

GamCIya On the While Nile from OmdurmAn south. 

Giu'a. Their chief place is Sltarkila. 

GlIW.UlA'Ar Their chief place is Bara. 

HaEm.irdva. Their chief place is K:lka in Pur Flir. Another 
tribe of the same name lias its seat at Sliarklla. 

1,1 a L.UvivO K. In the neighbourhood of Masallainia. 

Hahiov In the country between the Rahad and the hinder, 
and their centres are Dobarkl and Dunkur. 

Ha hag. A Moslemired Negro tribe. Their chief seat is Gebel 
Iy;tli h three days to the south of KarfcAg. 

1,1am ah, At Abu l.laruj! and Null fid, in the district of the 
tebaldi or water trees, 

RasJLmIya. In Gebel Gtlif, in the Gakdtil Desert. 

l.iaw.UvtH. They are said to have conic from Upper Egypt, 
and they live in the Desert of Gabra, 

HaWaTIYa. To the west of Kabkahia. 

1,Ichk. tn Udia, between Birka and Shako, 

II qihas. 

Elussv^SiT. Their chief place is Kayjna. 

]\AH vIsSsil, The greatest of all the tribes in KorduDn, Before 
the revolt of the Mahdi they were said Co Humber 250,000. Tlirir 
chief centres are AMr» .Siifia, and L fi.n Hamid. 
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Kanaka- They live near Abi Island on the \\ bite Nile. 

KjLkClr.VT. To the west of Kabkabia. 

Kh.uvAuIls. They trace their descent from the Beni L'minii 
and the Beni ‘Abbfc. They are great breeders of cattle and 
horses, aftd their chief centre is Wad'a. 

KhaWILABA, Near ‘AbAd in the Gazlra. 

KhawAwIr. They are neighhours of the Hasfinfya and the 
Haw U-iiv i r, 

KhUXAM. 

KuwftHuo Near AbUd and Wad M admit. Their nomads live 
on the west of the Binder. Akin to them are the IIas.ykAt and 
the SlIANAltALA- 

^UwAHsaMA, They live to the north of Sunn&ar. UranehttoE 
this tribe are the 1 Abdal r.A0, and the KamatIr, who live on the 
east of the Bine XLLl: between Runb and Knu^re^, and have their 
thief seat at Kharkdg. 

LahawivO*. NooiAds who live on the White Nile between 
Kawwa and Gebel^n. 

Ma'AUia. Their chief centre is Karkud, to the north of 
Tuwesha and ty'z al-Ma'alty*. 

MaDASIvCn’i Their chief centre is Wad Madam. a«'d they are 
caUed after their ancestor, Sluikh Madam. 

MaiiAhI. 

MAHARlYA, who arc said to he descended from Arabs from 
Yaman; their chief place is Dili, 

MASALIA silYA. They live on the Blue Nile- 

MIravAb. They live to the south of the KnhVih, and their 
chief seat is Berber. The four main divisions of the tribe arc 
Ijayyftm, M ustafyab, Labbayflb. and Rahmah. 

MusAatlt On tile banks of tile Nile at the Fourth Cataract, 
and at Abu Hamcd ; their divisions are WahAbftb, Kabb.ina, 
SllUSmunlya, Kagiibub, and Habra. 

MusfiktVA. Kutdbfan. 

RAK.ilVtK. Ki'miUn, on I he Blue Nile. 

RashaIDA, or Arabs from the Ijijaz. 

Kt uAyAtt, They Live to the south of the Muniidr. The three 
division* of the tribe are BudSriya. Paritnlb. :>nd Da'iCib. 3 Eiuy 
hold the Views of Sfediint folk who are “ the companions of king 
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Adli-al ■ K.ikr and the tap," and in their possession arc the throne 
on winch tie sat, and the cap. 

RuzEkAt, a great tribe of LX'ir pfir, with its. chief place at 
Shu ki«. 

SAftr k;.5,el, They live north of Omdurmun. 

Shaj^Iya, a tribe living in the country near the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract. Its main divisions arc the 'Adtuniib, Suwtr&fc, 
Llannikilb. and 'UmbAb, 

NhavnfaI'A. [ hey live between Wad 'Abids arid Senriaar, 

ShvkhJva, a famous triE m: which numbered 500,000 souls before 
the revolt of the Mahdi.. Their chief centres are Rufl’a on the 
Blue Nile, Al-FAsher on the Athara. Riigitrvf, h"ala H a Arang, 
Abu l.hili'k, Ac. 

Su"LftM. South of (he KuruLna. 

r.vatSHA, Their chief place is Mandawwa, near Kjtlui, whence 
came “Abd Allah, the Khalifa, in the region of the Farattt. 

Targam. XcighljoLir of the Ma&Allt. 

TlU.llf. Their chief place ls Birka, 

'UifKAT. 1 heir chief place is Arilu. 

"UrEkAt. Their chief place is Kutum, 

YA'rfitdu. To the south of Sennaar, 

£abJ(UJ/a + They inhabit the country between the Kahatl and 
the lender. The only prophet they acknowledge is Abu Gartrl, 
who was the founder of their sec!, and whose tOfilb exists at 
lleliet 1 inn^nk m, between Karlmg and Rmyreiy Thus they say, 
“ There is Do god but God : Abu Gartd is the prophet of God." 
Their women are wliite in colour, and both men and women love 
pleasure, ami tin: former fatten themselves, ami are much addicted 
to perfumes. 

ZAYYADtYA. Their chief place is MallM. They trade in Kill 
and natron, and derive their Stock from Abfl: ZM of Nejd. 

The following are also given by Namn Bey Shucair (i. 6f) 

Al-AcAsid, This name is given to those who have travelled 
into the Sfidiin and other places. 

At-flADCn. These are certain Egyptians who went from Cairo 
before the lirst ■■ opening" of the Sudan, atld they live in khan- 
da If, Sheiidi, Masallamiya, ami other places cm the Nile, and 
occupy themselves with trade. 



















































































THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Al-Avvl,1d AfrRtF. This name \i applied to the Egyptians, 
Turks, Europeans, acid others, who witlt into the SOHjIu after the 
first “opening.” 

AL-Mak'hiv, a term of abuse applied to the AbyS sin i axis who 
art; Christians. 

A r,-l"iA hakta , a name given to AbyssiinaBs who are Moslem*, 
At-TaKaR^xa, the people oF Takffir, to the south of Hump: 
now known as KatkG, 

AL-UALkKAT, a name applied to trainps, showmen, jesters, and 
others who lead a careless and irregular life. 

R&LIGEttxs. The dominant r-tdigiciii sn (he SAdlil is M aham- 
madanisin, and the Arabs have succeeded wonderfully in imposing 
the teaching oFthe Prophet on a large number of its inhabitants. 
Speaking generally, those who anr not Moslems are pagans. The 
Arabs and the Negroes, or Negroid tribes, together destroyed the 
Christian kingdoms of EJengola and S&ba, and their teachings as 
regards polygamy and slave owning -and holding have fitted in 
wull with the natural manners and custom9 oF the hulk of the 
Sudani folk. Isllm appeals to all thdr material characteristics 
and instincts. and it allows them a freedom of life winch is 

condemned by Christianity and promises Ihem a heaven replete 
with sensual delights and happiness. Chi the ulhr l hand, it ulUil 
lie admitted that it has had a good effect upon the people of 
certain savage tribes, and the Arabs have certainly been the 
means of introducing the elements of civilisation into places 
which otherwise would have been given up to the cult of devils 
and fetishes, and to nameless abominations of every kind. The 
great drawback to Islam, apart from theological considerations, 
when viewed From a practical European standpoint, is the un- 
progressive character of its teaching. 

Though extraordinarily successful among many of the tribes 
of north.east Africa, and among several of the Negro peoples of 
theSfld&n, the teachers of Islam have failed to eradicate many 
pagan beliefs, custom*, and ceremonies, which appear to bo 
among the fundamental peculiarities of their natures. Thus in 
Sennaar among the Moslem Flings phallic ceremonies were 
Calibrated during the last century, and the Harta, like (lie 
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ancient Egyptians, used the beetle as an amulet- The 1-lamags 
in Kufl4:rH;s and F5jbiog|i at tin: -season ol harvest used to tie a dog 
to the leg of a conch (flaton#), and then every one present 
would strike or stab the poor creature until it was dead. The 
Biirta also used to dance at the time of full moon round holy 
trees, and then make a great feast, dtsrlng which the grossest 
debauchery reigned supreme. The Dugd in Gubei D$gu have a 
stone idol called Kankara, which they worship in secret. The 
Bnd£y&t worship a special kind of tree, Tlte Barked also 
worship images near Gebd Maria, The [Jinkas have a dim 
belief in a good principle, the creator of things, which they 
call Dcng-Dit, They also believe in the existence of tile spirits 
of the dead, and they maintain a body of workers of magic 
called u Tit,” who art supposed to repulse the evil spirits (Jok) 
who would attack them, and to make rain. The dead ljecome 
the children of Deng-Bit, Mr, K- Tiirstig was witness of a 
ceremony performed in commemoration of a dead wife of Shf'kb 
Bor, during which a sheep was slain ■ on another occasion he 
saw a hull slaughtered, and the Anointing of tile hull and the 
bystanders with butler, and (he dances of feather-bedecked women, 
all of which things wart done for the benefit of a sick mill. 1 
The Dinkas appear to believe also in demoniacal possession, 
Sometimes when the ''rain-maker" fails in hi* work, the 
bystanders fall ujjon him, beat hint with their clubs, and then 
throw him into the river for the crocodiles to oat. Often the 
Tit are expert ventriloquists. 

A number of important additional facts about the religious 
beliefs of the Dinkas have been collected by Major !H. L. 
Cumuli ns, 7 which may he thus summarized:—The Dinkas. have 
a most elaborate list of gods and demi-gods. At the head of all 
is Deng-Dit, the “ Rain-giver,” with Abok, his wife : they have 
two sons, Kur-Kongs and fiurnng-ljir, and a daughter. At-Yak- 
Their Devil is called L‘wal Butrajok, and is ihe father of Abok, 
the wife of Deng-Dit. They account for their origin thus : I>eng- 
Dit gave his wife a howl of fat, and she and her children 
softened the fat over the fire, and began to mould from it nmn 

1 * >iki-:chL hy (itcichen,-^, (if, H i., p. I if*- 

1 L-ord Craintr's A'cjh>ri r A'cr/J 1 , No. I £ 19 C 3 J, pp. 97 Vld 9$- 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

and women in the image of the gods. Dcug'Dit waited her 
Again id LVaf, or Use Devil, who was hie enemy, but Aliok forgot, 
and with her children went to gather wood in the forest. 1 here 

L'wal found the how), drank the greater part of tH l: fat, and from 
the remainder proceeded to mould caricatured of mess and women 
with distorted Limbs, months, and eye*- Then, fearing the 
vengeance of Deng-Dlt, he descended to earth by the path which 
then connected it with heaven. On discovering the result of tier 
neglect, Abok hastened to her husband, 'who, greatly inclined, 
Started in pm ranis of LVjl. The latter, however, had persuaded 
the bird Atoi-toish to bite asunder with its hill the path from 
heaven to earth, and he thus escaped from tin: divine wrath- 
The Din tins do not pray, but they offer sacrifices to their god, 
who, being ml her of a malevolent than benevolent d imposition. 
must be propitiated : the sky is to them the place of divinity, 
and the bowels of the earth tile place of evil. 

The Niam-Plains practise augury by means of wooden pegs 
dipped ill water rolled on a flat stool, and by giving fetish-drink to 
hens: they call such ceremonies " borni." The Bari believe iss 
the existence of a kind of creator whom they call Miua,and also of 
evil spirits. The mother of their tribe was, they think, a serpent 
called Yukanye, and they keep tame serpents in their houses. 
The magicians, whom they cull H Bunck," are held in great esteem, 
especially if they be successful rain-makers. In the country of the 
Blue Nile, in many places, I hi: |x:optc worshipped the river, and 
made offerings to it. Witchcraft is common everywhere in the 
Moslem districts of north-east Africa, and at Sennaar the people 
used to believe that witches took the forms of hyaenas, and went 
about by night ; at Eftinakn I he black soldiers told Hartmann that 
they could cross the fiver by night in the form of hippopotami, 
.mil have intercourse with the women on the opposite bank of the 
llLtu: Nile. All over the same region a certain kind of python was 
held in great veneration by all ihe people, and in this respect the 
Sddii ni folk of to-day resemble the Abyss!mans. 

The Sibil Inks believe in a Great Creator, whom they call 
" Jo-uk,” who IS thought to be in a vague way connected with the 
events of their lives : they worship him and offer sacrifices to him 
in ati indirect manner. In the beginning Jo ith created a groat 
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white cow, which catne lip out of the Nile, and was called Deung 
Adok, The while COw gave birth to a son called kola, who birgai 
I'm.'tk Ra, or Omara, who hegat Makwa, or Wad Maul, who begat 
Ukwa, who became king. One day L'kwa saw two maidens, the 
lower pans of whose bodies were like those of a crocodile, eorem 
up out of the river, and after a time, during which they refused to 
have anything to do with him, he went up to them and laid hold 
of them. They screamed, and their father, who was part man 
^nd part crocodile, carne up out of thu river to see what was 
happening; he raised no objection to the proceedings, and Ukwa 
married the two maidens, who were Called Nik-kieya and Unp. 
wad. Nik-kieya gave birth to two sons and three daughters, her 
eldest being Nyakang for, Nik-hung or Nyakum), and Ung-wad lo 
one son only, called Ju or Bworo. Meanwhile Ukwa married a 
third wife, whose eldest child, a son, was called Thlwat. When 
Ukwa died Nynkang and Dnwar quarrelled about the succession 
lo the throne. In the end Duwat Seems to have succeeded L'ltwa, 
for Nyoking,and his sinters Ad-Dui, Ari Umker, and Bun Yung, 
Ins brother 1‘jnoi, and his half brother Jn, got wings and flew to 
I he south of the Sobal River, which they found |<j be in the 
possession of the Arabs, These they drove out, and then founded 
a kingdom of their own. Nyakang, however, wished to people 
his country with men and women, and this he did by creating 
them from crocodiles, hippopotami, wild beasts, and cattle. So 
seen as the men and women appeared all their parent--, the animals, 
were destroyed. M that (he human race might never loam whal it* 
origin was. 

The men and women who were made from the animals are 
called Shulli. or Shnlla, i.e., common |i«Op!e. lo distinguish them 
from Nyakang's desc^ndatus, who rule and perform Ml priest I v 
functions lo this day. Nik-kievo, the mother of Nyakang. i* 
immortal. She usually appears in the form of a crocodile, and 
sometime* carries off a human being or an animal t this mark of 
lief favour is much esteemed in a family'. Thu great god Jo-uk 
is worshipped through Nyakang, and sacrificesoffered to the latter 
are supposed to be received by Jo-nk, the father anil source of all 
life, and of evil as well :is of good. Jo-uk is omnipresent, and to 
him the dead go when they leave this world. In every village 
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is a temple of Jo-uk, only it iscalled the'‘houseof Nyafeang,” and 
■sacrifices .ire made iu the god once a year, at the beginning of the 
rainy seasonr An animal is slain with a holy s|>caf t and the flesh 
is divided among llie people, und cooked and falen. Fll® twenty- 
sis kings who have reigned over the Shilluks from Nyaking 
are, according to Father Ban holder and the key. J- K, GifTen. as 
follows;—i. Dag CDok). 2-Odage. .3. Kudit + Dokudo (Etak- 
kode). 5. Boj (lloiwj). G, Tugo (Tuka). 7, Nya Dwai (Nya dwi). 
S. Nya Ababda 9, Muko (Mu Kao), m Nya to (Nya U). 
it. Nyakong (Nik Kang). IS, Okun (Ukoo) rj. Nya Cwatse 


Mf.Ro'fTqc: iNscuamoMi 

£ Fran Lcpniui,. jflWilJHiLVii a A^ih ^ E. Ill r 3L 


iXkwuji). 14 , Nyariok. 15- Akwot- 16, Ababda 17. Aw in. rS. 
Akoj. 19, Ncdok(Nyadok). ae. Kwad Keir<Kwai Ki>. siAj&ng 
(Ajung). as. Gwin Kuil (Kwoe Kon), 2 ^ Yor Adodoit (Yur). 
3.4. Akol. ag. Ktir Wad Ncdok, sb. Fadiet Wad Kwid Mir.' 


L.v:;gUaGESv The Language most eccnmonly used throughout 
the Egyptian Silddn is Arabic, the principal language of the 
Southern Semitic Group. A useful work which will serve as a 
guide to Sfidaud Arabic has recently been written by Captain 

1 Tti:'^c faers are taken from Gifletu Tht Egyptian Si/Jtttr, Loncton, iyo; ; ne<t 

from l":Lthc-T tS;m!iulrci-'5 Fffort, Minima tWd by Ukirhcn, at-, l, |x 
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is a temple of Jo-uk, only H ii calkd lhe "' house of Nyakang, and 
ices ,ire mud*- in the js<h! once a year, at the beginning of the 
rainy season. An animal i* S&in with a holy spear, and the flesh 
La divided among the people, and cooked and eaten. The twenty 
six kings who haw reigned over the ShilLuks from Xyakang 
ir e, according to Father llanholrer and the Kcv. J. K- Gsffen, ftft 
l.ilh^.v!I. Uag t'Utok). a, Odage- j. Kudit, d- Dokodo (Dak- 
M*. 5. Boj <BoHh 6. Tugo [Tuk-n. 7, Nw Dwu iNy# d*i). 
s Nv;l Ababdo, (). Muko- Oln KarO- >u. Nya to (Nya ta). 

, Xv., 1 . .... \ I,: ■ •■■ UkilO ' t » ( "■ 
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FV.v« Ij pi.'Ji, Ab*h. VI fel. 1 . 


iNk^ajii) [4, Nyadok. 15. Akwot- 16- Ababdo. 17, Awin. l& 
Aknj, 19, Mok (KyftdjekJ. at>. Kwad KoirtKwal Kij. at Ajang 
(Ajnngl. a a. Gw in Kan ikwcwr Ivon), ij- kor Adodoit (Yur), 
i+ Akol- a 5- Kur Wad Nedok. lt>- Fadiet Wad Kivad Keif.' 

Languages. The Language most commonly used. throughout 
til. Egyptian SUdirs is Akadic, the principal language of the 
Smilhcrn S^initic Group, A useful work which will servi: as- a 
guidi^ It) Sildfirii Arabic ha* recently been written by Captain 

1 ThfW facia art liken frwn CnlTcn, TAt Fgyptian Suitr*. Ijmituc, IV>j I * n d 
from Father lirnilmlMi*! i.mnrea(irt(l hy Cliithea, p. f wiT. 
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Amery* and puJU i shed by the Go^rnmeot of the Stiditn. 1 KoeUe 1 * 
Polygiatte Afritfitta may also be consulted. 1 he NtfPiAS language 
hasp in i! grad measure, been reduced to writing by LcpsjUB, 
Nvtisd* Grttwumtik, Berlin, ifiSo; and by Keinisch, Du Nttki 
Sprite, L Grammar ik mid Teste; II Wticterbuch (German 
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Mnbian, and Nubian-German), Vienna, 1-879., Svo; aild by Riippell, 
Reins, 1S39. On the 4 * Ikja Languages," spoken in the Eastern 
Desert, see Almkviit, Grammatik {H<id&ndHVKt), L- psala, 1S80 ; 
Hartmann, Die Befait Ztit Ethrwg., ms. The language of the 
1 EngtixA-ArvHi VMatetey* Calm, W 
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Parta has been discussed by Pekramt* in N SitiKaarele: Sciangoilah, 
Verona, iSyq ; Marno. Rei-ten in llrtek Smatwr, itfyn-yi ; 'Satl, 
Amount of a Voyage t& Abyss: tua^ London,, tSfrij; and several of 
the dialects in their district are also briefly treated of by Marno, 
Rfippelh ,md Munxinger, Valuable contributions to the study of 
die languages of rise ftiiam-Riams, Shilluks, Niiwcts, Din^aS, 
Haris, Bongos, GolLs, Gurs, fice., will be found in Schwrinfnrlh, 
I.ingaisiische Ergcfynisse {Zeit. fkr ktfinal,) t Berlin, t 8-“J; Henri 
t?f Africa, London, 1S7.3 : Petherick, Egypt. Stsdan^ ami Central 
Africa, London, 1S5.J-.5S; Long, C, C,, Centra/ Aft tea, London, 
cSyf); J. ('. M11 tt*iLTi 1 timer, Du Di:tka-$pr&ckt irt Central Afrika, 
Bruton, t 060 - ThitrmUrehm, Z.i) M.C., Band xxi.. 1S67 ; Die 
Soroche tier Ban, Tt £t urut W&TtCfbuch, Ftrixei'i, 1S67; G. BtltrailH', 
Graft, e Vaeab. della Lingua Denim, Rome, l 83 j ; R FitttrU Biisttte 
c 1 Deuba, Verona, tSSj ; Kmsppcll, Reises is Hsbien, Kerdefas, 
Ac., Frankfort, iS^hj ; Brun-Rollel, HxmrnOH dans: la Region 
Sspcrieare du Xsi {Bulletin tie la See. dt Geegrapbif), iY., sAr, ix,, 
1855 £ Lt XU $fane et le Soudan* Etudes sur FAfriqae Centra/e, 
Paris, 1W55 i F, Muller, Die Spraeke dtr Bari (Grammar, Text, 
mid Vocabulary), Vienna, 1K64 \ Die Mssik-Spraeke it1 Centra/ 
Afriba, Vienna, iShh ■ K. W. l-clkim and C. T. Wilson, Uganda 
and rite Egyptian Sudan, London. SdSi ; Miami, ViOggi eele/tri. 
Milan, 1S7W \ Antinori, // Afarchest Qraeiv Antiner: e la Spedi- 
htte tjengrajisa /taliattei nelP Affrica Equatorial^, Perugia. ]80 3 • 
Sduwer, Reises :M obemt Xilgebift, Gotha, lSSj, 

As retards the inscriptions written in hieroglyphics which are 
found at various places in the Sudan. some arc written in the 
Linjjnape of ancient Egypt, and Miitv in a language which hnS Hot 
hitherto been satisfactorily identified. The oldest of the former 
class were inscribed under the superintendence of Egyptian priests 
and officials who were well Mcrpiainted with (he language* but the 
later inscriptions of this class arc clearly copies made with more 
or Suss slavish fidelity from documents which tllie copyists did not 
understand. The latter class are u ritttm with pictorial characters 
-imilar lo the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, and seem to be 
partly syllabic and partly alphabetic, and in what has been called 
a demotic alphabetic writing.” According to Lepsins {Nabise/tr 
Gramm&tik, p. cxxi,), the language in which these inscriptions an- 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

TEiE ISKITISH IN THE sCrPAM. 

Two days after the defeat of the forces of the Khalifa ft«d ihc 
Capture of lib town of Omdtirmim on September 3tid, iEgS, the 
Sirdar, Lord KUchener, and Rb Irwps crossed over to Khartum 
and hooted the British and Egyptian on the flagstiffe which 
had been erected on the ruined Palace, wherein General Gordon 
was tilled in January* ifiSg. This act, which proclaimed to alt 
people that the rule of the Khalifa was dead, and (hat the 
sovereignty of the SfidUn had passed into the hand* of those who 
intended to make Khartum the capital of (hecountry, was followed 
by a religious service of a most impressive and solemn character, 
in which representatives of every branch of the British and 
Egyptian Armies which had taken part in the campaign, returned 
thanks to Almighty God for the victory which He had given them, 
The manner in which the Anglu-Egyptian conquest iva* celebrated 
is nnparalleled in (he history of the Sudan for at least six. thousand 
years. The victories of the ancient Egyptians and of the kings of 
Napsta, the kings of MeraS, tllC Arabs, the Turks, Muhammad 
■ A Li’s son Isiua'd, and hi? son-in-law Mohammad the DeftertlVr, to 
say nothing of those of Muhammad Ahmad, (he mystic niid false 
Mahdi, and of his successor the Khalifa h\bd- Allah, were followed 
ly murder and arson, and by the perpetration of atrocities of (he 
most wanton and terrible character. Human blood was shed Like 
water, property of id! kinds wu destroyed, and the energies of the 
conquerors were devoted to the burning of water-wheels, the 
destruction of acpSi (he raiding of cattle, and the abduction of 
girls and young women. When, they had turned (owns and 
districts into deserts they marched away. 

The restoration of the S&ffin to Egypt was (narked by none of 
these things, and tile natives who were eye-witnc&ses of thL& fact 
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perceived, that a new power 13 well as a new kingdom had 
been bom in the land. The awful, but still merciful slaughter, 
which that power had indicted on the tyrannical and barbarous* 
IdakkAra, or " Cattlc-mcn/ 1, was proof positive that it was a 
very real one, and as (he news travelled south along the hanks 
of the rivers, in that swift and mysterious way with which all 
who kuow r (he East an: familar, the natives everywhere rejoiced 
in their overthrow. With (he capture of Omdurm&n, however, 
Malldiism was not destroyed, for according" to Muhammadan 
views the movement was still incarnate in. the Khalifa, and 
although he was in [light with a miserable remnant of his 
forces, the influence of his extraordinary personality was a factor 
in the situation which had to lie reckoned with. More poten! 
still was the fact that the body of the Mahdt bimsdlstill lay in his 
(Omb. for so long .ls it remained intact the place where it rested 
would form a eenlre where religious and political fanatics, and 
renegades of every kind, could meet and conspire against the new 
Government. Orthodox M nbainmadaiis of all sects advised that 
it shoe id lie exhumed and destroyed, for llicy knew well (lie 
peculiar views which followers of the Yfahdi would hold about his 
body and its resting-place, and every one competent to judge will 
approve of (he steps which Lord Kitchener's officers took to br ing 
about the destruction of both, and especially of the burning of the 
body. The fatalistic Moslems realised, when (hey saw this done, 
that its destruction had been written On the Tablet of Fate in 
heaven, and thus it became clear to them that the Mahdi was an 
impostor, and only one of the many false prophets w ho have risen 
among them. The shells fired by (lie gunboats had only f^irtially 
wrecked the dome of the Malidi’s tomb. and Mahdiists believed 
that it was the power of their dead leader which prevented the 
guns from doing it further harm. To destroy (his belief in the 
power of tin: Mahdi was the Sirdar's duty. 

As soon as the Sirdar had sent down the river the British con¬ 
tingent, he began to look round on the towns of Omdurm&n and 
Khartum, and wherever lie cast Ills eye? he found min and 
desolation, Omdu.rmi.Yn, the seal of the Mflhdi’s kingdom, was a 
filthy town some SIX miles king and in places nearly three mi Its 
wide, and was filled with hundreds of festering cess-pits which 
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poisoned the whole place, Khartum was in ruins, and Lt became 
clear that an entirely new town would have to be created- E'or 
hundreds of miltt north and south the cultivable land was over¬ 
grown with halfci grass and thorn btt&hcs. the irrigation channels 
were choked, the water-wheels destroyed, the oxen that worked 
them had Wen slain and eaten, and for ihv past dozen years or 
mom the palm trees had been neglected. The trade which had 
formerly been carried on along I he main caravan routes bad been 
well-nigh destroyed, the ahle-iiodied mate portion of the popu¬ 
lation had turned brigand, Ufo and property were nowhere safe in 
the Sudan, taw and order had been abolished, and districts which 
had been formerly populous and thriving hud become so many 
barren wildernesses. To this pass had the much vaunted rnlo of 
Muhammad All and his descendants reduced the country,and the 
revolt of tile Mahdi was the logical result of their rule and 
policy. 

The hearts of men less Stout than those of the Sirdar and his 
devoted band must have quailed when they flaw the magnitude of 
the task which awaited them, but fear formed no part of I heir com* 
position, and they set about the wort of the reconstruction of (be 
Sudan kingdom with an energy which knew no limits. In solving 
the problems of war, as well as those of peace, which awaited 
them, they have signally displayed the courage, tact, common- 
sense and justice, which hows earned for the Rritish among the 
natives the name of ^ white men." The Slidell has been ruled by 
the British for about eight rears, and it will not be out of place 
to consider briefly what they have done in that country during 
this period, and the various works which they have undertaken in 
connection with it a development. 

The re-conquest of the Sudan cost Ln all Of this 

sum ££725,641 was spent on the Dortgola campaign in iStjb, the 
Wiidl-E.laLfa-Khartum railway cost £E 300,000, and the balance, 
££1,328,713, was absorbed by the subsequent military operations. 
And when we consider the magnitude of the results gained, it 
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penurious economy was practised during the Expedition, there 
was no waste, and it may be added that there were no comforts, 
hardlv oven necessaries, cither for officers or men, from the Sirdar 
himself to the private in a iilack Battalion. Hie natives were 
surprised at the penurious administration of the Egyptian army, 
and in 1897 I heard many men wish for the return of the days of 
the Gordon Relief Expeditfon, during which money was poured 
out him water. When the Ex|jeditiun was ended and Omdurmdn 
captured, (be same policy of economy was pursued, with what 
success is evident from the following facts. The revenue of the 
Sudan was in ithjS ££ 35,000 and the expenditure ££235,000, and 
the deficit of £E200,000 was made good by tlie Egyptian Treasury. 
Since that time the revenue lias increased Steadily, and each 
year the sunt which the Egyptian Treasury has been called on to 
furnish has been proportionately hiss; here are the figures ms. they 
appear in I.ord Cromer's Reports:— 



EXFUtrUIURL 

Civil ash Military. 

KnvtM.n;. 

Pmcir. 

Vl«. 


£E, 

£V„ 


509,500 

124.500 

4l5.ono 

1900 

598,000 

140,000 

417,179 

iqoi 

403,000 

ij8,500 

164,500 

1902 

51-.000 

270,000 

247,000 

I 9°-i 

618,000- 

462,000 

156,000 

*9°4 

629,000 

576,000 

5^000 

1905 

688,000 

660,000 

28,000' 


The revenue of tile Sudan is derived from taxes levied Cm land, 
houses, dale trees, animals, boats, &c , from Customs dues, from 
royalties rm ivory, Ac., from tribute paid by the various nomod 
tribes, and from fees paid for game, liquor and fire-arms 

' Count GleEctien gieei die taltouri.itg p, 4?: — 


VfcAR- 

kin- 

£E. 

EXFUrPITCUtE. 

/E. 

DtPieir. 

£* 

IS*« 

116396 



i i/>‘i 

ij-Msif 

6«4,7&> 

4S7,£flI 

iqoi 

i4i.3°9 

6391 


19OJ 



369367 


46 a .,605 

8 10,019 

>tr. 4'4 
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licence!, from Stamps of various kinds, from flits paid by litigants to 
the courts, from fees [>aid for I hf; use n if ferries, markets, slit ughtcr- 
hotLsos, itc, f and from the yak - of hinds which are the property of 
the Government, The landl las has varied from time to time, 
but, spunking generally, the tax on the best land is do piastres 
per faddAn (=i<)j8o£ acre), and on the least good 10 piastres. 
The incidence of this tax is carefully watched, and due allowance 
is made for the varying quality and position of the land in the 
different provinces. The land tax is generally paid in money, but 
sometimes, for various reasons, it is paid in kind, -one-tench 
{‘ttffiur) of the crops being regurtfod as a fair equivalent. The 
house tax is praclic-.it]>' One-twelfth of the annual rental value; it 
was fixed according to the ancient usage current in ihe province 
of Dortgola. The date tax is 2 piastres on each tree, whether 
male or female. The tax 011 a camel is 20 piastres, on a hofSe j. 
on a mule or donkey 3, on a sheep 1, on cattla 3 piastres per 
head, and on each goat half a piastre. Under the Dervish rule 
the tax on a camel was from 1,200 to 1,500 piastres, i.c., from 
/l2 dr, to T15 yy 6 d. 3 on cattIc from 900 to 1,550 piastres per 
head; and on sheep and goats 100 piastres per head ! The Iboai 
Eax is two piastres per iitulub (i-e„ JOO lbs ) Cn) the carrying capacity 
of I he craft. Game licences arc of two kinds, A and It, the 
former costing £E 3 g, and tha latter ££5, A liquor licence costs 
T|i5o, and a licence to carry firearms from 25 to 50 piastres. 
Gum, ivory, ostrich feathers, and india-rubber paid a royalty of 
20 per cent, rW Vftfortm (o the Government, In 1904 tlie royalty 
on ivory was reduced to 10 per «tu., and as a result the value of 
tile ivory exported rose from £Ei2,000 in 1905 to ^^42,000 in j£e> 05. 
When we know that the reduction of the duty has resulted in the 
wholesale slaughter of elephants, the Homr tribe killing no less 
than eighty-seven animals in One day - , it. is impossible not to 
regret the abolition of the Government monopoly. The old tax 
of from 300 to 500 piastres on every water-wheel has. most 
properly, been abolished. From OmdurovSh northwards the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa continued, substantially, the system of 
taxation which was in force before their rule, but m I he southern 
provinces their will alone was law. Thus the province between 
the White and El ue Niles was made to deliver 100,000 ardebs of 
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.grain in Omdurman, hut as the collectors took care to provide for 
the private wants oF themselves and their followers, it happened 
that nearly 300,000 ardebs were drawn from this one tract alone. 1 
At the present time the taxes are collected honestly, and the natives 
have begun to realise that they do not have to pay them tv™ Of 
three times Over \ and each year, at is said, (he tribes who own 
no land, hnf live by their fiocks and herds. pay more readily the 
tribute w hich is laid upon them. 

From the Statement of Accounts of the Sudan Government for 
the year 1905, published by Colonel E. E. Bernard (Sudan 
No, 1)5. lyod), we see that the revenue from the Province! 
was 6,579. and from the Other Seiviecs £E 44MJ2, i.e., 

££665,411- The contribution by the Egyptian Government for 
civil expenditure was £^379,76.5, therefore the total revenue was 
£Ei ,i> 45, 1 74. The expenditure for the year was ;~ 

Provinces ..... ££306,061 

Departments. .... £J‘‘475,§2 q 


Total £E6 ji,6Si 

The cost of maintenance of the Army in (he Sudan was 
££166,757, and there was. therefore, a surplus of i’E 176,556. 

The following extracts, which give the details of the receipts 
and show how the Revenue is obtained, and the receipts and 
expenditures of the Provinces, are of considerable interest 


1. 

Land Tax : — 

/E, 

£E. 


<t 1 Taxed Land - 

46.970- 



^ Uahur (Tithe) 

- 3*M 5 i 


2, 

Date Tax 

■ 

15.595 

3- 

Boat Tax 

, r 


+ 

A11 turn L Tax . 

. 


5. 

House Tax . 

»■ 

2,09.5 

b 

Road Tax 

- 

_5,iHo 


Carried forward 

. 

tar,037 


1 Sir VV. tiandn, Egypti No. jfl&gg). p- 24. 
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SUDAN BUDGET 


£E. 


brought forward 


34 *643 2 

25. Telegrams . 


I 7 r 57 l 

26. Transport:— 

a, Steamers and Boats 

i° 4 /M 3 


b- Railways ■ 

173^49 

276,892 

tj. Various 


27-095 

j8l K«: Tli tLfI by Egyptian. Ministry 


1-397 


Total 

665.3S7 

Contribution by Egyptian G overrule n t . 


57 9 - 7*3 

Grand Total 

£B 

*>045,15° 


STaTGMEST OF THK KeVUSURS ASD EXFESfltTl'KES OF 


Provinces and 

DKFflKTMKVTS IN 

1905 . 



Khxxifth, 

K sc p h s mrira r s. 

Provinces 

£Kr 

Mil., 

^E- 

Mil. 

i Jab r al GIimM - 

7,058 

084 

32.850 

198 

berber 

42,528 

175 

lQ.Jl® 

011 

Hlilc Kile , 

I 7 - 5 && 

-14 

iS.a&S 

335 

Dungola 

$1421 

n 48 

16,446 

064 

l.ialfa . 

12,134 

286 

7,680 

073 

Kasala 

I3.74I 

OOl 

15,206 

255 

KliarjQm . 

i6,j?o 

842 

16,243 

225 

KonJjS&n 

37 - 5 «» 

877 

23-"«5 

93* 

Red Sea 

11,930 

Sl 5 

14.928 

048 

Sennaar 

17^55 

9M9 

25,846 

840 

White Nik - 

io,gSo 

401 

16,039 

377 

Upper Nile . 

17,801 

315 

13,208 

441 

OtlFARTUEKTfl. 

210,578 

707 

306,oO i 

4°3 

Civil Secretary 

1,705 

494 

31.752 

750 

Legal .... 

3 - 40 * 

745 

19,056 

206 

Education , 

497 

978 

13 - 74 ° 

097 

Agriculture and Lands 

3,023 

.102 

3.551 

791 

Game Preserration 

1,740 

8 5 2 

9 2 3 

0B2 

Carried frwward. . 

220,645 

078 

275,085 

335 
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Heckip-ts. 

KVPKStplTVRES, 


IV. 

MM.. 

£¥.. 

MIL 

Brought forward , 

226,645 

OyS 

J75..0S5 

335 

Medical 

1,002 

417 

*4-985 

S69 

General Central Ser¬ 





vices 

ij,24S 

5&4 

27565 

741 

Customs 


065 

6559 

670 

Steamers and Boats . 

109^47 

7oi 

S-,516 

dSj 

Posts and Telegraphs 

30-532 

250 

50,442 


Railways 

174,962 

46* 

126,225 

624 

Kharltim* Town - 

9-7% 

710 

E 5-674 

532 

Refund by Egyptian 





Ministry of War 

*-397 

8S4 



Contribution by 





Egyptian Govern¬ 





ment 

579-7*3 




Governor * Gc Herat's 





Office 



7*W 

711 

lns]K.'Ctor - General's 





Office 



2.416 

94 s 

Finance Department - 



17,60a 

377 

Forestry ,, 



M5&7 

136 

Survey 



9.07& 

05& 

Cattle Plague Service 



i s 5*7 

462 

Public Works 



46,761 

5.6 

Grand Total 

1,045.174 

1S5 

6Sl,K3o 

9K9 


Egyptian War Dept,, fur maintenance 

of Army in Sudun .... jS6,757 

Surplus 1905 pj-sawt to Reserve Fund . 176,536 194 


Grand Total . . £1,045,174 iSj 

The Reserve Fund of ££4 45,2,29 has been formed thus:— 

I. Credit, £E. 

Surplus of 1902 20,454 

Surplus of 1903 ..42,507 


Carried forward , 

456 


62,761 




Brought forward . . , 62,761 

Credit from Egypt m 1904.15,000 

Surplus of 1904 ,.140,9,33 

Credit from Egypt in 19(15 , 25,000 

Surplus of 1905.. . 176,556 


Credit from Egypt for Public Works m 1906 . . 25,000 



Iota! . 

£E44S>239 


CKT5BVT 

IHlanck 

Debit. 

O t*»: K KIJ. 

; SIM I KWHU. 

m- 

IV. 

Mil. 

Part ial cost of two Evaporators 

20.454 

1,929 

149 

Telegraph I.Tlwfiklya to Kikaj 

>4-650 



Steamers for Ferry . 

10,000 

65 

531 

Pearl Fishery Service 

3.500 

1,0 i 1 

6(7 

Roads and Communications 

>7-750 

7.345 

&I4 

Water Supply U'orls 

30,3^0 



Tawfikiya Dockyard 

$00 

61 

6"0 

Sanitation 

2,500 

e, 4H6 

1S9 

Law Courts .... 

4,000 

2-751 


Cadastral Survey 

6,000 

5-o6i 

6S2 

Apparatus for Gordon College 

J22 

4 

6? L 

Public Works in 1905 

56,000 

7-700 


Orndurmiin Tramline 

6,350 

4.319 

U« 

Wing to Gordon College . 

[5,000 

[4,121 

3*2 

Expropriation of Land 

14,606 

l-i.llft 

332 

Cattle Plague Service in 1905 . 

9s OOO 

5,651 

266 

Electric Lighting 

12,700 

1 1 ,64 r 

500 

Engine for Stern Wheeler 

1,500 

1,500 


Khartum Roads in 1905 . 

1.000 

2 *4 

M° 

Telephone Extensions 

90Q 

3-5 

S09 

Telegraph (Tong to MvoloJ 

9363 

3.099 

93* 

Relaying Khartum Tramline 

600 

167 

i4i 

Quarters at Ad-DAmar 

I.CKXI 

564 

600 


Carried forward . . 310.145 65,942 143 
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Ckrdlt 

TtAi.Asei: 


Ol'KHEU. 



A* 

Lv- 

Mil 

Brought forward , , 

z 10.145 

6,5.94- 

>43 

Special Grants to Provinces 

r 1,000 

g.gHKJ 

330 

Telegraph (Rumbek to Brjr) 

2I.3J5 

20,609 

547 

Conversion of EJalfa Hotel into 




Offices . 

J-I-5 

121 

152 

Contingencies . , . - 

14000 

7 j 16 S 

bob 

Various Services in 190 & , 

i43i3Sfl 

143,35° 


Total 

402,655 

265.091 

748 

Unpledged Balance - 

4^374 

4 2 «374 


Grand Total , 

£445p«9 

£30?n4&5 

J± 


One Qf the iilDSt urgent needs lit wnnectiafl With the develop¬ 
ment of the country is Easv UtAMS OF GmSvEVAHCE both for men 
and goods. The native have from time immemorial used Hie 
river tor this purpose as much as possible, but the mass of floating 
vegetation called sadd or sudd, which choked the river south of 
Lake Hu* and (hfi Cataract of Shablflka and the cataracts 
between Aba IJamed find If ilia* have always prevented the 
Establishment of regular transport from tiie Hhdan to Efl/jt for 
merehandiso 511 large quantities by river, at certain seasons of 
the year. As a remit, the native merchants of I>nr hftr and 
Kordufaii sent their goods and marched their slave-caravans by 
the " Arba'ln " Road." through the Oases of tire Western Desert 
to Asyftt or Cairo, and, in order to shorten the journey by cutting 
off the bends and windings of the river-, merchants who traded 
with the natives on the Mine Nile sent their wares from some 
town such as P;, er Dsruw, er Korwko, through the Eastern 
Desert, cm< Abu flamed and Berber. On the \\ [site Nile, i-C-, 
the Nile between Khartum and Lake Nd, the only obstacle to 
navigation is at the ford of AM ZM, where in years of very low 
Nile a ptwlagt is necessary. On the Upper Nile, now that 
the sudd has been removed, there is a clear water-way to 
Gonddkoro- The Blue Nile is only navigable for steamers for 
1 I.t , the 41 Forty RcimI," because die jemmer ,-deirte it from cut end to Hit 
cither occupied tarty lUyj, 
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sis months of the year, and the Atbara. is useless as a water-way 
the whole year through, but several of the rivers iti the Jiai,ir al- 
Ghajzal Province have been ascended in steamers for very 
considerable distances from their mouths. When funds become 
available the Government will, no doubt, pl&Cu 11 .-l■ 1 boats and 
barges of shallow draught upon these rivers, and the development 
of trade will be greatly stimulated- A small steamer has been 
already placed on thu Giir Kiv^r, with the view of opening up 
communication for trade purposes with the French Congo, but 
the KaffilE Falls at present obstruct the navigation lo and from 
French territory, artel nothing can lie done Until the rock 3 are 
blasted away, [| Es to be hoped that money may be forthcoming 
to extend and improve the Government Steamer Service in the 
Sudan, and that Commander Hu-nd, K X„ may be able to increase 
still further (he bcnt-lits which his sound judgment, unosten¬ 
tatious work, and capable hands have bestowed upon the Siadfm. 

After the river*, the commonest and most natural means of 
communication are (ho Koaiis. lately native roads in the Sfidiin, 
as in Turkey in Asia, leave much to lie desired. They are narrow, 
winding, and tortuous, and the natives would rather make their 
leasts travel double the distance than remove the obstacles in the 
way of their progress. During I lie last few years thu authorities 
have taken tlic matter' seriously in hand, and Lord Crorner 
rejiorls that (hero are over 4,000 miles of good roads now in (he 
SAdiirt. The roads are tracks thirty fuet wide, more or less 
straight, cleared of trees and stumps when they pass through 
forests or bush, defined by stones in the open country, and with 
ramps into and out of the khat-s r Along the 2,550 miles of road 
opened ill 1905, Sotne 131 wells were made, thirty-three of them 
by private enterprise. A road for wheeled Ira flic between the 
White stnd Blue Niles has been begun by Mr, Gorriuge, who has 
already completed the section between Riife're? and trebel Agadl, 
a distance of twenty-four miles, Hr: is now extending it to Kent, 
and whtei completed it will bring the southern districts of the 
Province of Senniar into communication with a water-way open 
at all seasons of the year. 

In connection with thu roads of I he Srtdfm it is important Eo 
note (he very lborough exploration of the country which has been 
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nUilt by the civil and military officials during the last feu-years. 
AU the old native trade routes and caravan roads have lieen 
travelled over, the towns and villages, and the country tactwtreil 
them, carefully deacrilied, the distances from place to place 
measured, ami every point of interest, and every piece of informa¬ 
tion, which was thought likely to he of use to administrative 
officials and travellers, have been noted. Besides the old roads 
new country has been diligently Htplofied, and new routes found 
rutf. and thu probability and possibility of the development of 
trade along them have always been kept steadily in view. This 
inost useful work has been unostentatiously performed by Cap!- 
H- I\ 8 . Amery, Capt, li. H. Armstrong. Mr J. Baird, Capt- A. B. 
Bethel, R.A., C.-Sergeant Boardman, Major W. A. Hottlnoi*. Major 
BulkuLy Johnson, Capt. V. Bunbory, Mr Jennings Btamley, 
Cupt- Bower, I.S.C., j. Butler Bey, Korol Cameron Bey, Mr. B. 
Bonham-Carter, Capt- K- C. Carter. Colonel CoHinson. Capt. 
T. Conolly, Mr. James Currie, Director of the Gordon College, 
Major de Komgemont, Capt, Dugfltore, Lieut. U L. H. Fell, K-N-. 
Capt, Cr B- Foster, Colonel Friend, Count Gleichen, Major C, W - 
Gwynn, D.S.G., KB, Colonel Gorringc. Capt- H- li- Hcadlam, 
Colonel St. George Henry, Capt- H- Hodgson, Lieut- L. C, Jackson, 
K-E„ Capt. Ki"nrick, Capt. C. Leigh, Capt- C- H. LevosOli, Capt. 
C. Id. Lewis, K,F.A„ Mr. C. E. Lyall/Capt. li. D. \V. Lloyd, 
Capt. IS. G. Lyons. RE, Colonel It. Mahon, C,R, D-S.G-, Capt. 
McKern:]], Capt. E. G. Mcyrickc, R.IC., ColoriL'l Mitford, Capt 
H- I I- Monnt, Mr. R. E. More, Cupt- J. li. O'Connell, Capt- A- C. 
Parker, Capt. A. Pertival, Capt- K. L Rawson, Major Powell, R.E., 
Major H. V. Ravenscroft, Capt- C- Roberts, K.A., Capt, G- J. 
Ryan, Major G, de H. Smith, Colonel \V. K. Sparkes, C.M-G., 
Capt. N. M. Smyth, V.C-, Major E, A. Stanton, Governor of 
Khartum, Lord Suddcy, Colonel the Hon. M. G. Talbot, K.E., 
Capt, A. A- C- Taylor, Lieut, A. M, Taggart, Capt. C. H. 
Townsend, Major Tudwav, Major E, B. Wilkinson, Capt. H. H, 
Wilson, Capt. P. Wood, and Otfcer?- 
Tbe “ Routes" compiled by the above have been Carefully 
edited, in some eases with additions, by Count Gleichen in the 
second volume of his Harndh ifcrf, and rtVtitiy of them are to be 
obtained separately at the KdlUn t,)lhcc in Cairn. A number of 
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Other Routes ' r have been compiled % the editor himself and 
printed in the same volume, and this collection of “ Itineraries" 
must always be regarded As one of the most important pieces of 
work done by British Officers in [be StidSn. All the useful facts, 
collected by earlier travellers, such as Baker, Junker, and 
Sdiwdnfurth, have been drawn upon, and them are many 
evidences that the information which has been collected hy 
sportsmen mid others in the si.(Hu md Western Abyssinia 
durinc the last six years has b«n examined and sifted bv Count 
Gleichen. 

Side by side with the making of « Routes " the survey of the 
Sudiln has been carried on under the capable direction of Colonel 
the Hon, M. <J. lalboc, K.E., And, as the resuSl of the work of 
himself and of his assutints, the SfoJiln Government has been 
able to publish n series of accurate maps of the country on a scale 
of about four mile# to the inch. It is proposed to issue in ;i |] 
about I40 sheets, and of t]]is number more thau fifty have been 
already published ; each sheet covers one degree of latitude , 1 am| 
one and a half degrees of longitude, The country of the Sildf.u 
Was never so well known by any of l!& conquerors in the long 
course of its history, and the British arc the first among them to 
survey it and (n make maps of it. 

From what has bcuii said atiovc it is clear that if the Sudan is 
10 be developed, other means of communication must be found 
besides the Rile and the raids, and for nearly thirty years before 
it was carried out the idea of connecting Khartum with Cairo by 
railway was in the asr, J The first section of the railway to 
l>pi:r Egypt ended at Asytit, about 210 miles from Cairo/and 
from this town travellers to Khartum usually went by 1 river lo 
Korako, crossed the desert to Ahfl llamed. and the rest of (lie 
journey they performed partly by camel and partly by boat. 
Many travelers preferred to take ship lo Saw-akin, and then to 
cross (he desert 10 Bober, and SO 011 by camel or boat, of both, 
to KhariQm. A few hardy traveller* with abundant means and 
leisure followed the course of the river the whole way from Cairo 

1 tw (lie lilt of The sliccEs already published, set Gkichen, t>p. r/r„ j,, p_ jjn 

‘ lh( hr * [ 1,5 :t ■« in i«ft Sonet* *ck nuide by 

MeufEd by Mrsiii. Walker and Bray in [865, and ky Mi. J. Ko«h,r in 1871. 
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or Asyflt to Khartum, but it is obvious that the waste of time 
ahil iBMBy involved in such a jonniey^icvwitflt! it from being 
generally adopted by merchants and officials Tits adm i ni*t rat ion 
of the Stidun was carried on by means of the telegraph. of which, 
there wen several Hn« in tha country, Thus there wu the main 
line from Cairo to Khartfm, another from Khartum ro KordAfln, 
a third from Kharttam to FflgAgM fourth from Herberts SawMdn, 
and smaller Lines connected Khartum and Berber with Majfaw^i. 
Sawukin, Kasala, Knllilbit, KadAnef, and many other places in 
the Eastern SGdan. 

In a fashion this arrangement worked fairly w'ell, 60 far as (he 
transmission of the orders of the Government were concerned, ju>( 
as it does in Turkey' in Asia at the present time, but a telegraph 
system cannot supply a Government wtlh alt ilie information it 
opght to possess, and the first to realize this to the fullest extent 
was Ismail Hshk This Khedive determined to chicken the 
mean* of transport between Khartum and L,klfa by building a 
railway on the east bank of the Kile, intending it to proceed 
through the Provinces of SnklcGfc and Mahans to ]Jongok, thence 
to U^rawi, and on to Khartum via Barber and Sheildl. A survey 
of the country was made, contracts, were signed, and work began 
at Haifa, in 1^77. In course of lime the railway reached Sarras, 
ii miles from Haifa, and the road-bed was made for about 40 
in ilcs more ; the gauge was 3 ft- bin. The route chosen is, how¬ 
ever, said by experts to have been » wrong one, and the object of 
the surveyors appears to have been (0 make the undertaking Co$l 
as much money as possible. The gradients are far too steep, aud 
near the Ambilpd Wells and other places- they are positively 
dangerous. The cost of the railway per mile was very high, and 
the Khedive decided, some say at the request of General Gordon, 
to stop the work. Even the section of the line which was laid 
was never properly worked, and many of the locomotives ordered 
for it were never put under steam. In iS% I saw several of them 
54ill standing on the river bank, tied up in sheets of native caticO, 
and scattered about in the mud. close to the water s edge, were 
number* of the machines used in repairing Locomotives; these were 
intended 10 lie placed in the workshops which were never built. 
The decision to Stop tanking the railway at Sarras was an unfor- 
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lunate one; had the line been continued to Akiwha j'Ukfehn) it 
would have bean useful in bringing down dates from Sukkot, and 
a reasonable tariff would have led to a development of trade¬ 
'll]'? line from E.lalfa to Sarras remained utterly useless until 
When (lie Royal Engineers of the Gordon Relief li^pudiiion 
set it in order, and, having repaired the road-bed and continued it 
to A'kasha., used it for military transport. When the British 
retired from the Sudin in the spring of uS§5, the Dervishes came 
north, tore up the rails for about 22 miles, and carried away as 
many of them, with bolts and fishplates, a* they thought they 
required, Some of the sleepers they used for building huts for 
themselves, ami others they burned to warm themselves at night, 
and to cook their food. Ire J887 I saw a number of the " sleeper " 
huts made by the Dervishes and the remains of the charred wood, 
and to several places in the Cataract portions, of the line, which 
the Dervishes could not take to pieces, h:uE been dragged bodily 
from the road-bed, and thrown down the rocks near the water’s 
edge. Curiously enough, the Dervishes did not interfere with the 
portion of (he read-bed. 22 miles long, which Ismail's engineers 
made beyond Sarras. Between and 1&91& the line from 

Haifa to Sarras was just kept in working order and nothing more. 
The engines were old and in a dangerous condition, and then; was 
no rolling stock worth mentioning. In iSq 6, when the Dongola 
Exjiedition was decided upon, the Royal Engineers once more 
look the railway in hand, 1 and the works which they carried out 
on it were of such a comprehensive character that they may be 
saLtl practically to have rebuilt it. During the expedition the line 
was extended to Karma, about 201 miles from I.lalfa, and thus wt; 
see that the length of the extension added to the old Halfa-SarraS 
line by the British was about 170 miles. The extension Was of 
course hastily built, but it did splendid work, under the care and 
superintendence of a baud of young Royal Engineer officers, 
among whom inay be mentioned Lieutenants H, P. C. (now Sir 
Percy] Girouand, D,S.O„ G. B. Macauley, A. G. Stevenson, I I, L. 
Pritchard, El. A. Miektcni, G. C- M- Hall, E. C. A- NewOombe. 
and R. li. D- Bhkency. For three or four years after the capture 

1 [jud Kitchener mdiully‘bqB&n to build a rnitwiw from K®rt*kg to Abti 
Ft .imtiJ, bill ::C ab.utJoncd llic -.ciieivc aunt made liij, line il.'n] fr. ii, Half*. 
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of Omdurmfin the Ker- 
m*. 3 i nn was regularly 
worked K but unfortu¬ 
nately Lit li lo**, n.nJ in 

i^0>2, whilst the working 
expanses amounted to 

£E2j,5oo k the receipts 
from paying traffic were 
only £Ej, 52&- The line 
was in a very bad con¬ 
dition,, and 05 a large 
sum of money would 
have been r«£|njrcd to 
repair it thoroughly, it 
was decided to close hi 
In iquj the rails be¬ 
tween Kermaand k'isha. 
were laketi np and sent 
on to Atbaitt to Ik- used 

in ihe construction of 

the Red Sea Railway, 
nnd the sleepers were 
Stacked at Ki'nsha- At 
the present time the 
railways in the Sudan 
arc: — 

1. The LINE FROM 
II ALFA TO Kfl9HA h about 
10d miles long, Lhc 
stations between the two 
termini iire: Sarras jj 
mile* from lj alfa, M Wd at 
^ miles, Atnbik'J Wells 
64 miles, and. ‘Cfeiihfl 
fifr miles. 

2 , The List: FROM 
Ualfa TO Kkahtim, 
about 575 mi,es ioa ^ 
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I he construction of this rsilw*y is One of the greatest of the works 
which have been done by (lie British. in the Sudan., When the 
Ovanes to Dongok wits effected in iSgG, the idea. was mooted 
that the Sirdar should proceed from Merawi to Matamma across 
the ftayUda Desert, and thenC* to Oindurman, anil for a time it 
Suuincd likely that the further advance of the Frontier Field Force 



TKS DRIVBK. OP TMi H Q|Uttf ,r AT >‘£. | STATin^ |y THU 
AHf BiLIERT, 


would take place by this route. The Sirdar, however, thought 
otherwise, and he determined that his battalions should go for¬ 
ward by the Nile, and by the Nile Only ; in ify 7 the place* which 
he most wanted them to occupy were AbG Mamed, at the head of 
flic Fourth Cataract, and Berber. The Frontier Field Force was 
already at Merawi, at the foot of this Cataract, about 140 mi Us 

4 b? 






























from Abu but the Sirdar was wondering the whole time 

iF there wits not some way whereby he could convey his supplies 
from Haifa to Abfi IJamed direct, a distance of about 230 miles, 
instead of sending them by rail to Kermu, 201 miles, by steamer 
from Kerma to Merawi, 24b miles more, and by camel to Abu 
I lamed another miles, in all about 5J57 miles. At length lie 
determined to make a railway from l.lalfa to Abu l.huned, and this 
notwithstanding the objections raised by many engineers and 


when he was quietly working out his plans for the reconquest 
of the Sudan, HU experience in the Gordon Relief lixpeditlon 
taught him the difficulties which a General who succeeded in 
reaching Omdurmun would have to overcome before he got there, 
and that the greatest difficulty of all was the auntiry and not the 
enemy. The exact route of the railway had, of Course, to be 
planned by railway engineers, aiid a party was sent out to make 
the survey. When they returned they reported that aiwut i<K> 


s ekthmuhud jiumic.^ tisemtp us ihe ip-n sa xnu-yAMU 


Others, who knew the desert very well, and who declared the thing 
to Ih- an impossibility. 

Xo map of the desert by any competent authority existed, and 
those who had crossed it from Korosko gave contradictory 
accounts as to details, but all agreed that there WCW no welts 
anywhere on the route of the proposed railway, and no water, and 
that it was so full of hills that rtO railway could be taken across it. 
The Sirdar was unmoved by any of these object ions, for he 
JffUUf the Abu (lamed desert better than any OIK else, and he 
was confident that bis knowledge was correct. More likely 
than not ho had ridden over every mile of it in years past, 
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miles from Haifa the country rose to a height of from 1,200 to 
1,500 feet, hut that the ascent to the ridge and the di-scent from 
it were gradual, and that they had found a strip of “easy desert,” 
which reached (he whole way from Haifa to AbO Ij anted, along 
which the line might tio laid. They had also noted two places in 
the desert, about J~ a ltd 126 miles from Haifa respectively, where 
they Suggested that trial borings for water should he made; 
subsequently when wells were sunk (hern;, water was found at the 
depth of yo feet. The discovery at these places decided the route 
of the railway once and for all. 
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Without delay work was begun m l.InlEa (the of her terminus 
wa s acttl-tllv in the possession of the Dervishes), and lifter May 4th f 
;& 97 , when'thc line to Kerma actually reached t hat place , the whole 
of the Kerma railway battalion was sent from the Kile to the Abfl 
fJoined dcse-rl, anti the line was pushed forward with astonishing 
speed and success. 1 It advanced at the rate of over a mile a day, 

1 The fallowing description of lt»e making of line Eiare. 1>y Mr. K'tiglu, the able 
omwetBJaii of Hw ?V«/j (September ml>. \ '» 

,L I waJfctd n» the end »t the work and l^ek, At Ihix i* a »«™ 
■‘railway ami the methods employed *re, t believe,™ icfpefflt imiqne.*" 
-gtr^muiT cf [header of the- H^rabww wfht to he +>r mserst- trl *** firai 
“place, Lhe bar kin- af (he Ktlinn had been iflfifcplcied in I lie cireming (fin-;L 
w ^ptat pnO of the w.*y nu emfauiknnent wjf, Bccesvary, and Hie sleeper* find 
‘■merely »1>= Laid on die deren),, soili* Soo tuen who Irad bra engaged *i> 
■■ th^ wu rli were at (he lime of my arrival! ruling at (he end u( Lhe fa Tin a turn. 
“(0 which il« entile railway camp was (0 he moved ill the evening. -SulI 
’■ farther off, and out of ►ijjlu, was the survey camp, milker the L-onntaird vf 
■■ UeuECfunl l-riidMrd, R/E., vdiieh I was imaWe to vhit, On walking up iTm- 
“line From the fiiiiiier end «f the work l fin.t met t?o ihcn who were 
■‘brinsinK Mplhc lkep«i» from the train ami laying Acm, and ats* men, 
’"diviiterl inlo ganjiS i« cadi, who were currying and pUfiinE m petition (he 
- heavy rails, one shirked his work i mi the kft of rite lino horded op the 
’’sleeper carrier-, each -mnri with two nr three of these cu his .limiider ; on (Jit 
“ right nf Lht 3in.C MO!Iced (lie rail carriers, nine men [0 each Tall, bringing kfartf 
“ with a. fine stride. ISnekw jut* and forwards ilicy win « n t |1 ihey liad emptied 
“thf trucks «df (he mile and a half ofm-ncdal, which they did m a ren»Tkably 
"shoti space of time, I untieiliattly behifld these l found .i jtnrly of thirty nwn 
■'and hoys, the fanner bolting; the fish-[dales to (he newlyhnd rails, (he latter— 
'’lhe son of E formula, llu? Uerviih general wh* fell h'trfcdr, was aiJMHig 
‘■ them holding die espind™ pieces. Chuely Mtonrlng (here were ioo first 
‘'tpihcrt^iirlMspitfcd every other sleeper only; amid few sHiaiglii™. 

w. Iirsie work left the railway incmnplete, but made it pw^Wr for the engine 
“and (ram lo pass raver. So juvt behind these awne the (rain of material front 
“which the fir■■l-iiiemitined paT(k? were unloading ilu; nils and jUrspers as llwt 
i, M ,Hey eou 1(1 handle them. Following the train and working oh the portion of 
“line Hner whirh it IsStl jurt ^ssed C*me four fitVpKttC tqjlitcherS and Btifly 
u filMll spikciSi who -piked die oltcTnaLC sleepers, whkh liad Itcen left by (Ivc 
■■' hrsi apikeTs waking at the head of Lhe intin- Ne*t cnnn: sis (ough 
'" sdaighieiiETS, w-Imbic wmrk wj(? jneliini naTy to (hoi of Ike iicsl of ioo 
’* nicn "who were employed in lifli«|i and packinff: diet) e-iDW «V» ™«n Iw* inland 
'‘filling, and, hsllft a party (if MraigktCMm, I| was a ihik-|r«lg line of meal 
J constraetiitg 1 railway LhnHigh all the SiagCt of the wi>rk, Kvtry advance hi] 
'‘the (rain, Jindof (he successive working ]Biriics freo wcimn to stedon, nuranL 
“s* many huadttds of yards nriire of completed railway (hrusL inl« (lie dncr(. 
“Ooc real)red this best uhtmmc sat on the iraln andfdt it move on a link 
H-way -every few mi Tin res. We timwl nmr progiflS aiwl found lltfil we were, cm 
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ami in the iTiCnllb of October Eire tolc-^rajvli brop^hl ns novrs at 
Merawi Eliat on one rfp.y tliree miles of rail had been laiJ aud 
spiked down. The record for the whole of 3 hat monEli was fifty 
miles. JAy May 41I] about fifteen miles had been Laid, and at lhe 
fidld of August the railway had Leeched tnile iFkj, and on Oclobur 
31st Lt emtered Aba Hamed. The whole line, iji miles long, 
was |:.iid in jijji months;, and Eltc work was carried, cuti doring Ih l: 
hottest months of the year. The engineer officer w-liof-i' name must 
rwnr standout prominently in connection with this wonderful piece 
of worll i? Lieut, (now Sir Percy) Girouard, wlio had already 
displayed the powers of organization and resource which lie 
jiosscssed in the construclion of tin- Kerma line,, and heinturji 
WHS most ably supported lw- Lieutenants Macauley, Steven son, 
Priteliard, Polwliele, Midwinter, and others. There wcis no 
opening ceremony, and there wore no ^leeches aaid mutual 
congratulations; the locomotives alone did tlie , " puffing." That 
trains should be running regularly into Abu Hi.innl in lliuo 
three months after it had lueen eapturud from Hie Deirvishes seemed 
to be iu 3 be Ustlid order of things ! The distance saved by the 
railway between Haifa and Abu l.lamed is neartv jfto miles, und it 
enabled the Sirdar to dispense with a whole at my of camels, and 
to obtain twh supply of sjores 1*kr?t Wavfr earlier than before. 

From Aba l.lamed the railway was eon tinned lo Atbara Fori 
without difficulty, a distance of ijji in ties. After (he capture of 
Omdunnftn.on September 2nd. i-'iQfc, a stun of £iE.300,000 was 
granted from the Special Reserve Fund to continue the railway 
from the Atbara to Ijallaya. opposite to Khar(.flm. The Albara 
is crossed by a girder bridge 1.050 feet long, made by an 
American Jirm for £6,500; the substructure and the making and 
placing of the cylinders were carried ont by art Italian contractor. 
At the northern end of the Albara-KharlClm section a good deal 

“(lit ater.tgc, (laiug itigtiry ynrd-- in six mineLes—a r,ipiJ rwLe far nill^.vy 
"MUlruetMft, w.Jie-l-1 i| » Inmt Isn mirhl dtai they are lucre w^rkiny wilfi ' ml;, 
’■eme dlift Otf snuai. TJ|* aliselutdy fiebliiug wait an nch NKiian ii (tune by ■« 
dl party vf JJu men whu arc cmph.veil vn li e finat khmg r -.irai^hc. i:ing, p.ci kirl|r 
l, ^nd bmclug. Tbejr fallow on alwirt three mllcv twfiitid (he eiaia vmrking 
■"partita viInch I fiave dcicrlhccl, thu^ nl]ov.ipg several heavy trains tu 
d over Ar line; and settle 4 tK-fere these final idjuuiKtiu and ecrrccLmn. are 
" made. . . ." 
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of cutting mid banking had to lie done, and towards the southern 
end [lie making of drainage cuttings and culverts tost much time 
and money. Ill spite of all thin, the railway reached Halfiya on 
December ^isl, uS^j, and the journey from it? northern to its 
scyutbem terminus could be made with conv^ralive comfort in 
about thirty-six hours- At the present day the time occupied on 
the journey IS only twerily-StN or twenty-eight hours, i he train 
de ffl.iv, or, as the natives call it, atu/takhar^ i,c„ the J ‘ proud, 
provides the If livelier with every comfort, anti supplies food and 
drink without difficulty. The sleeping bertha are most comfort¬ 
able, and the compartments are roomy i they arc provided with 
electric light and fans,, a llap-tabEc, cans? chairs, and wi re¬ 
gale and other shutters, which permit the occupant to admit as 
much or as little light as he pleases. Though the gauge is only 
.5 feet 6 inches, the width of the bodies of the coaches i-. nearly 9 
feet- Every detail has been carefully thought OQt, and as the 
internal arrangements of the coaches represent the sum of the 
experience and needs of many desert travellers, tile result is 
admirahle. Each compartment contains two la.-rtlis. hut there is 
far more: room in it for the occupants than in the ordinary 
Continental tenia de itfXf, unless one of them overcrowds it with 
luggage, There are no baths on the train, but this causes no 
inconvenience, as the train stops long enough al Aba flamed to 
allow travellers to enjoy (he excellent baths which the authorities 
have established by the side of the station. 

The Stopping-places and stations on the HaLfa-Kliartinn Kail- 
way, or the Sudani Government Railway, are:— 


Miles Fhom 


No. 1. 

itAl.L.V . 1 

'7 


No. 2. 



No. i 

5 * 


No, 4. 

77. Here a re -well S on t he east s ide of the line Ret ween 

No. 5. 

to,*. 

Nos. 4 and jj the country rises considerably, and 
in skirting Gebd N&hogancE the line makes a 
series of interesting curves- 


* t art! indebted to tain. K. C, Midwinter. U.K.. D.S.O, fcf ibtit details, 
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Mjr.KS FKOM 
II.II.M. 

No. 6. Here an: wl: 31 s cm tlie east side of the line, a large 

triangle:, and 'sotiu: workshops. On (he east is 
the terminus of the short line which runs to the 
gold mines. 

No, 7. 148, 

No- S. 173. 

No- 9. [99, Between Nos. q and 10, on the east, is Gcbel 

Mugran. 

No. 10. 212. IE ere is (hi; junction of [lie new' line to Kan-ma. 
Mm.es Ft ok 

Hai.Ka. 

Abfi Hauied „ Asa. 

Mashra' ad- I 

Dakllr&h , 2J& /The railway runs dose to the river. 

Ahd Dls . . 367. 

Sharr-kh , , jcji, Here the line bends away into the desert - 

Abu Sillem . , yl 3 . In tlie desert, some miles from the Nile. 

Abidiya . J4J, A village of some stee. 

licrhN-r 1 North) - jbi- \ Here the old caravan road to Sawfilkin 


Berber (South) . 

Ah i 

started. 

At bam Junction . 


Here the Sawfikiu railway joins the 

Attorn 

J® 5 - 

Khartum line. 

Ad-Dlunar r 

m- 

Tlie first station on t he I sland of Mero -. 

ifldab „ 

404 . 


AJEilh . 

416. 


Mutmlr, or, 
MnkJnniya 

4*9- 


L'tnm 'Alt . 

4-57' 


Ktbtohta . 

44«- 

Nearest station for the Pyramids of 

Tariigma 

4 bo- 

Merotf 

Shendi (Nfoindi) . 

47 1 - 

Here arc several railway workshops. 

AI-Koje 



W i ld Bl Nagaa , 

496 


Al-Mega , 

511. 

Here the railway leaves the river and 


cuts Straight across the bead which 
contains the S-hahluka Cataract. 
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Jln.fcS F*«m 
y a ia w 

Gcbel Gari . . 524. 

Reyan , . 5jiS. 

Wfid Kamk . 547, Here the railway approaches the ris cf. 

Kuhha (Kubdab)- 557. 

Kadara - . 5 & 5 - 

1J al filyaj or . 

Khartum North 575 . 


Athara to Suakim 

IQjhdhJ February IPS* 1 




Gwbc/A ' lll 5J. 




SinVil Well 
rri 




Mintim Wr:i 


THk t*ILM FUU1 .1!' h.i.k l Tfli vVW - KI S AMI FORT ’tfh.lK. 

[Fran x cc-py kup-plkd by L'jpl. E. *L’_ M i-itracerr 


5. The uni: KhoM Yki: Nii>:™yili-: lit:h SkA. This railway 
leaves the Nile about one mile to (lie north of At has a station, at 
a point called 11 Ath-ara Junction," or " Sawakin junction,," 1 and 
crosses the Eastern Desert Id SaU L.i'nn, where there i,s a junction. 
The line to the right runs south to 5 awiikin, yiti ffandftb, and 
that to the left runs north to Sln'kh al-BurghGtb, which is to be 
officially known henceforward as Port Sudan.' 1 The distance 
from Atb&ra to 5 an 4 kin is J07 miles, and from she former place 
to Port Sudan about I he same. There arc in all miles of main 
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line, and tj miles of sidings. The cost waft about £El,375,000., 
or ajbout jfli^.r^o per mile. The Steepest gradient is a in too, 
and the sharpest curve 5 degrees, Work on the main line was 
begun in August, t<j04, and the first through train from Atlxira 
reached Saw akin in safety on October Ijth, 1905. The passengers 
were Messrs ifidw Inter, Loiigfield, Sowerby, Lord, and IVlharn, 
and the journey occupied 30 hours. Work was Carried on 
simultaneously at each end of the line, but the At bare section 



* All. WAY Frol’S bAWAKJX. 

[I%»< Aj*Oe!*lJ^hy bft, K.c. Ml'S-inln, K.E.. [11$,& 


advanced more quickly than that which started Ot Saw-akin, where 
there was much blasting to be done, Colonel Macau ley, R,E„ 
had the greatest difficulty in obtaining labour, and hi I he end 
recourse was had to the sturdy Egyptians. On scver;il occasions 
there were bad L wash-outs" caused by rains 111 the mountains 
behind Sawakin, whilst in the desert (lie men were often short of 
water. Colonel Matftukv and Captain H, C, Midwinter had had 
much experience of such difficulties, and in the end they triumphed 
over them alb 
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THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

The opening ceremony of the Nile and Red Sea Railway was 
performed by Lord Cromer, and took place on January 27th, 
1 gob, at Port Sudan. After a speech by Sir Reginald Wingate, 
Sirdar and Governor of the Sudan, Colonel Macau Ley, R.H., 
Director of Sudan Railways, made a statement of facts connected 
with the new railway, and tendered his thanks for assistance to 
Lieut. W. B, Drury, R..N, Capt W. E* Longfield, R.E., Capt. 
M. E* Sowerby, R.E., Lieut. S. F. Newcombe, R E., Lieut. P. C, 


MATERIAL TRAIN LEAVING SAW AKIN. 

[Fk>j» a pluugmph by G- K Mas*™. F.«i- 


Lord, K.E., Hon. A. Fclham, Mr. R. W. Windham, Capt. E. C, 
Midwinter, D.S.O., R.E., Mr. C. Hodgson, Mr. G. B, Macpherson 
Grant, Mr. H> V, Hawkins, Mahmud Bey Kher Allah, and five 
other native officers and gentlemen. Lord t romer then made a 
speech worthy alike of the great occasion and the speaker. He 
pointed out that the railway had been made in fourteen months, 
that the distance from Berber to the sea was henceforward 
shortened by nearly 900 miles, that the railway would be the 
main artery of communication which would open out the Sudan 
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The SIRDAR INSPECTING TH£ CONSTRUCTION of the NILE-RED sea railway. 


[Erom a photograph Lieutenant P. Lord, R.E. 

















to I lac world, that it would create a trade which K but for it, could 
never come into existence, E lint it wits the li rs-t step in I lie execution 
of a series of works of peat public utility which would Ike carried 
out by rite British in the SAdati, and lie indicated what those 
works would be, and he Stated that Tort Sildain and I lie Rod tiea 
Railway would, be open ort et|nal terms to the trade of ail the 
world, There would be no differential rates or duties to favour 
the trade of any one nation, After this speech Sir Rudolf von 
Slat in explained in Arabic to all the nolabhrs and local merchants 


CJiVIJHi Till. XTS.YH AKEIk HEA K YIMV HV, 

rroui by lJei»nibL F l^jrd, H.1L 


the effect which the railway would llavC on their trade, and then 
in the name of His Majesty King Edward VII. and II.H- the 
Khedive, Lord Cromer declared the railway open. II,E. 
Muhammad Piishi Chawarby then addressed the assemble m 
Arabic, and described to his auditors the great improvement which 
had taken place in the finances and conditions of Egypt under the 
influence of the British 

The opening of the Rod Sea Railway h the most important of 
all the great works which Lord Cramer has effected by the help 
of Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald Wingate, and their hind of hard¬ 
working assistants in the Sfidtin, For years past he has deter, 
mined to have this railway made, for he says that without it the 
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Sudan could never develop, and the country would remain shut in 
from the world, as it has been from time immemorial* The Halfa- 
K hart dm Railway could never have done what this railway will 
do, and by no other means could the Sudan have been given a 
seaport. Hitherto the Sudan has never had an outlet for the 
energies of its people and the produce of its land, and for 
thousands of years before the coming of the British its tribes, 
having realized the impossibility of developing a large and profit¬ 
able trade, have dev oted themselves to inter-tribal lighting and 
wars, No one need wonder that the slave-raider turned the 
Sudtin into a happy hunting-ground, and that the only function 
which it seemed to perform in the scheme of the world was the 
production of slaves. Some years ago Lord Cromer delivered 
the felt ah tn of Egypt from the oppression of a corrupt rule and 
placed them in the position of free men, and he has now done 
the same thing for the “ Blacks " of the " Black Country.He 
it is who has brought the key and unlocked the Sftdftn for the 
hist time. This fact is patent to all, but it is only future gum-ra¬ 
tions who will be able to appreciate at its proper value the 
“ first and preliminary step in the gradual execution of a large 
" scheme for the construction of works of public utility, 1 ’ which 
was announced to the world in such modest language on January 
27th, [fjoG, at Fort Sudim. The stations on the Nile-Red Sea 
Railway are as follows :— 1 

Fort SCdan 84 kilometres from Sawilkin. 

Asotriba 19 kilometres from Fort Sudan. 

SaULdm Junction 39 „ ,, ,, 

SawAkin. 

H and fib 21 kilometres from Sawfikim 

Sal-Lorn Junction 43 » ** >* 

Obo 57 kilometres from Port Sudan. 

Kamo b sana 75 „ >, 


Gebet 
H Summit 
Barameyu 


1 I owe this list to Capt. E. C. Midwinter, K.E., D.S*0 
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THE NILE— RED SEA RAILWAY. 


[Vrgm a photograph hy Lieutenant l 1 . Lord, R.E. 




























A nr HAMKI'J-KARKMA RAILWAY 


Erhcb t 79 kilometres from Port Sftdtm, 

Tharniarn I §. it II F’ 

Eiiiha m ip it " 

Shidieb ay> d- pi pi pp 

Talgw-ancb -p pp pp pi 

Muimv 299 i' -p >> « 

Rogd 3 2 4 p. pi p’ i> 

Togni J4 ° p» ►» «► ps 

£ehleb 372 ph ■■ n pp 

Ogreu >- p- pp p' 

!>ogain 420 p- pp ii pi 

Hti^E 45® pp fr '■ 

ZuJIot >p ip pp '► 

Atbaka Junction 486 „ n ■■ n 

The fare (ran Atban to Sawakin is 307 piastres, first class, 

4, Tltrc LlKH ffiOil AbC ^A,li£U to KakEma. This line runs 
in the desert on the right bank 0f I lie Fourth Careract, anti Wily 
approaches the Nile once *>r n)»te, vi*., at Dflkhfitl; it is 13S 
miles long. It was surveyed and made under the direction of 
Capt- E. c. Midwinter, R.E., D.S-O., assisted by Mr. C- G. 
Hodgson, Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. G. B, Macpheraoo 
Grant, and Mr H. \\ Hawkins. It was opened by Sir Reginald 
Wingate on March 6th, iyoO. By the opening of this line the 
Uongola Province is brought into direct communicatran with 
Haifa, Khartum, and Cite Red Sea. and it may be confidently 
predicted that its trade will receive a groat Stimulus (hereby* It 
may bt 1 mentioned in passing that it will also enable the traveller 
to visit Ehe ruins of the temples and the pyramid-tombs of thu 
Nubian kings at Gebcl Bark a I and Nun, and, as steamers ply at 
regular intervals bulween Mcnwi and Kerma. ha can proceed 
without difficulty to I>ongob., and the islands of Arfen and 
Tomboy where there aie interesting remains of the Middle and 
New Empires, 

Other lines contemplated arc:— I- A branch from the Nile-Red 
Sea, Railway to Kasala. 3. A lineup the left bank of the Blue 
Nile. 3. Aline to Al-Obid to bring the gam oF KonUftn to 
KhartfCUn. Since the closing of the I,lalfa-Kcrma line the profits 
on the railway sysiem of the Sudan have increased considerably ; 
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in 1905 thu receipts were £E 171,000, the working expenses 
£Eu$,ooo f and the profits ££52,000. The receipts from the 
railways in 1899 were ££31,000. One of the most important 
results of the opening of the Nile-Red Sea Railway is that coal is 
now cheaper in Khartum than wood. 

Since 1896, the year of the advance to Dongola, the Telegraph 
system has been developed in a remarkable manner. The good 
work begun by that able officer, Lieut. Manifold, 1 TE,, has been 
continued, and at the present time Khartum is in direct 
communication with all the great towns of the Sudan. About 
.3,925 miles of telegraph lines are open, and there are thirty-five 
telegraph offices in the Sudan. 1 The principal lines are:— 
i. From Khartum to flalfa, both across the Abu flamed Desert 
and along the river, via. Dongola, Kerma, Kttsha, &c. 2. From 

Khartum to Fashdda and Tawfikiya. 3. From Berber to Port 
Sudan and Sawakin, and to Kasala, Kadaref, KallAbAt, and Wad 
Madank 4, From Khartum to Sennaar and KueSre?. 5. From 
Sennaar to Kdz Abu Gflma. 6. From Mashra 1 ar-Ref to Waw 
and Tong/ 7. From Khartum to A 1 Obf j 4 . The extension 
of the line from Tong to Rumbek is now being carded out. 
The receipts from telegrams in 1905 were ££29,000 and the 
working expenses were about ££30,000 ; in i88g the receipts 
were ££3,500. In 1905 about 164,000 private telegrams 
were sent over the wires, while in 1901 the number was only 

5717 °°* 

In connection with the railways and telegraphs mention must 
he made of the Sudan Postal Service. This Service was 
established at Haifa in 1897, and for the next year or two its 
chief customers were the officers and men of the Anglo-Egypt tan 
Army. The natives, however, soon perceived the importance and 
value of a speedy and safe letter-post, and merchants and others 
hastened to make use of it. In the winter of 1901-2 the head¬ 
quarters of the service were removed to Khartum, and the postal 
and telegraph services were united and placed nnder the direction 
of Captain Liddell, R.E. The head of the Khartum Office is Mr, 
Williams, to whose experience and labours the Postal Department 

i See the list iti Gleichtn, flp. cit ,* i.» p. 219. 

- This line was laid bv Major ])alc and Corporal Stead, K.E. 
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in the Main owH SO much. The authorities have Epa ied no 
Ring, and it may be added no expense, in introducing for the benefit 
and ^venieiuso of cusiomers most of th* facilities which thv 
luiljJic enjoy in Europe. The Parcel Service h excellent, money 
orders can be taught and cashed at about thirty offices in the 
Sidihi. and also on the stations of the tfalfa-Kema Railway, 
which are visited at regular intervals by an official appointed for 
this purpose, Uuring mo$ the value of the money orders which 
passed through the Sudan Post Office wu £EfitjS,ooo, The 

convenience of the racmey^rder tyirtem is greatly appreciated by 

(he natives, both civil and military, for by mum of it they send 
money to their friends and relatives in Egypt. 

One of the most important works which have been carried out 
in connection with the means of communication in the Sudslft is 
the freeing of the Nile from the «Sadd,” or "Sudd," 1 w ith which 
in 1S9S the river was blocked between the Sobat River and 
Shambt, In June, 1899, sir William Garstln reported 3 that the 
Sudd was generally present in the Rafcr nl-Gabel, tl]e BaV az. 
^arflfa, and the Bafcr al-Ghu&l, and their affluents, and that it 
even appeared at times on the White Kite between [lie Sobsil 
River Hid Lake N6. It has already been said that the Sudd is 
really the masses of flying vegetation, formed chiefly of papyrus, 
and the plant called mum tff (U,, "mother of wool"), that 
arc driven by the winds into the channels of thy rivers, which 
they block in a most effectual manner. There arc three kinds of 
Sudd. The first contains plants the roots of whkh go down 
to the river bed, c.g., the papyrus, the common reed, and ihe 
feathery-headed grass. The second contains plants the roots of 
which are in the water and do not touch ground, c.g, the 
am batch, the umm jw/, che wild lean, and a creeper with a 
purple flower. The (bird contains swimming plants only, *.g., 
thu Pittas, Aadh, Utricularia, Aldnwandia, Oratophyihim, 
Otellia, or "P's Pudding," and the creeper CoinmelbrEa! 
Eeforc Sir W, Garstin visited the Sudd region, and investigated 
the matter, it was thought that the Sudd seriously affsciud the 

■ Set Lytrnic P&tirxrfiy rf tit Rivet JVift fji &m» t C a iu Q , 
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supply of water from the Kile in Egypt, but he has proved that it 
influences it to a very small decree. This is not to ho wondered 
at seeing that it is the Sobat, the Blue Nile, and the Afbara 
width are tha rilling Victors in the production of the annual Nile 
flood. On the other hand,, the Sudd when it blocked the Bahr 
al-Gebel, or Upper Nile, seriously interfered with the navigation 
on the river, and it practically cut. off all communication with the 
country south of Lake NA. lit some years the main channel of 
the: White Nile was blocked by Sudd for a distance of 2 50 miles. 
Thus in 1863, 1 3 * 4 . and tS68 it was blocked: in 1&70 Sir 
Samuel Baker found it blocked so for as Lake No. In 1872 both 
the Bahr al-Gebd and tile liahr ii-Zarftfh were blocked, In i &74 
Ayiib Pftshft cleared the former river, but the channel was blocked 
nj-airt in 1878, and Km in Pflillt could not ascend it. In 1S75 and 
iftSo Marno cleared the river once more of Sudd. In 1S80 Gessi 
Pasha was completely hemmed m by Sudd in the liahr ftl'Ghazii], aild 
lie lost more than half his force by famine and fever, hi 1H- 5 1„ i 3 $-|, 
1895, and 1.899 the Upper Kile was completely bilked by Sudd. 

In 1899 the Egyptian Government determined to dear the river, 
and the work of carrying out their decision was entrusted to 
Colonel Peake, R.A, He left OmdiUrniAn on December lOth. 
and by March 371b. njoovhis party had removed 14 blocks of Sudd 
iii a length of about 83 miles of river. The total length of these 
blocks was about 8,b6*yards, and the thickness of the Sudd varied 
from 5 ft- 6 in. to 20 ft. Colonel Peake worked with 5 gun-boats 
and8uO Dervish prisoners, guarded by 100 black soldiers,5 English 
and several Egyptian officers, and some English noa-oommissioned 
officers. The method he employed was to cut the Sudd into rect¬ 
angular blocks, which he hauled GtU of their places by steamers, 
and then allowed to float down the stream.’ When Colonel Peake 
stopped work on March 37th only two more blocks remained to 
be removed, vi*,, No, 15 and No 16. No. 15 was a reach of the 
river, about 2.! miles long, blocked by Sudd the whole way, No. 
I* was about $ miles long, and really contained four blocks; it 
was removed in January, 1901, by Lieutenant Drury, R.N., assisted 
by one English sergeant of Marines, Major Fake and all wlv 
" served with him uiay well be proud of tlic results of the season s 
1 Sic William Catson, t No. 1 (njafh v- 3* 
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" work, lie rendered ft great service, both to Egypt and to the 
" Sudan, by opening up this important river. The work was well 
and thoroughly done.’' 1 " It is difficult to speak too highly of 
the work done by Major Peake and his Staff in 1900. Lieut. 
Hl Drury also deserves a word of Bpfcial mention. The work wu 
very htivy. ... I he result has been an immense improvement 
M in the navigatioti: of the river/ 1,1 

In 1901 and ujoa Major Matthews cleared away about one half 
of lilock No. 15, but the mins stopped his work before it was 
finished, In January, 1904, Lieut, Drury, K.N., and Mr. Poole 
attacked the remaining portion of the block, but the former be- 
oame so dangerously ill of malarial fever that lie had to be taken 
back to Khartum, just when success was in sight. Therefore 
steamers piffling north ftiid south had, in 1904, to foliow the false 
channel through the shallow lakes. This, however, mattered little, 
for steamers, plied at regular intervals between Khartum and 
Gondokoro, tile most northerly station of Uganda, and communi¬ 
cation between these places was maintained throughout the year. 
Lieut. Drury's work was re ken up by Engineer-Commander Bond, 
R.N., and Engineer-!, leu tenant Scot t-H ill, Ei.N, Between 1900 
and 1904 a channel was cut through the Sink! on the Gfif River 
by Lieutenant Fell, R.N., the fate Captain Saunders, ftiid Colour. 
Sergeants Hoard man and Sears. 

Turning now to AGBlCULTPftg, we find that each year more 
and more land is being brought under cultivation, and that the 
natives art: beginning to realize the blessing of peace in the 
country, En 1904 (he area cultivated was equal to 529,239 acres, 
and in 1905 it had increased to 704,87a acres, i.e v a totil increase 
of 175,633 acres, The principal c rops raised were barley, cot Ion. 
dhurra, milJct, maize, onions, Eubia, beans, wheat, and simstiu, 
] hero were 23,898 acres of cotton, and 24,000 of wheat- The plant* 
irtg of date trees is going on .steadily, especially in the Dongoia 
Province. The number of fruit-bearing trees there in 1885 was 
about Ooo.ooo, but in 1897 the returns furnished to Mr. Dawkins 
by the Ma^murs gave the numbers as 376,514. This decrease was 
due partly to the cutting down of the date trees by the Dervishes 
in the Haifa District, and partly to the break-up of the date 
1 Ktjfr Ncl i (,9041, p. 1 ml * IM, C.*> F |, Ne, 2( P . 
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LITE EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

trade between DongoJa and Haifa caused by tlie Dervish revolt- 
Colonel Jackson, Muds? of Dongola, reported in iQ <>5 th-H the 
number of dale trees in the province in that year Was only 3.66,000, 
Lnil that thousands more were being planted. 

Intrmately connected with Hie development of agriculture in 
ihc Sudan are the great schemes for the [hRiGATTON of the country 
which have been thought out by Sir William Gamin, who has 
examined the whole course of the Nile with the special purpose 
of finding out what can be done to regulate and improve the water 
supply of Egypt, wnd lo extend irrigation both in Chut country 
and in the SOdftn. The result of his labours is to show that the 
destiny of Egypt is bound up with that of the Sibd&il, and that the 
power which holds Egypt must also hold the SAdfin, for the simple 
reason that the wry existence of Egypt is in the hands of those 
who have control over the waters of the Upper Niles and their 
great tributaries. Stated generally, the twofold problem which 
Sir William Garstin has to solve is how to obtain four thousand 
millions of cubic metres of water to enable the whole of the two 
millions of acres Of cultivable land in Egypt, which are at present 
uncultivated, to be irrigated and made to produce cropi Next, 
what steps are to be, or can be, taken, p whereby all the summer 
water in the Blue Nile will he used for the benefit of the Sudan, 
It is understood that the waters uf the White Nile must he 
reserved for Egypt and the rivet valley between Khartum and 
Aswan. The only possible solution of the first part of the problem 
is t(i find sosne way of saving the waters of the Ha hr al-Gcbel or 
Upper Nile, which are now wasted. This waste takes place as 
the river flows through the " Sudd" region, and is chiefly due to 
the evaporation which goes on over an expanse of marshes 
covering an area of about 3^,000 square miles, and lo the absorp¬ 
tion of the water-plants which fill it. 

The waste is so serious that at the |H)iut at which she river 
leaves the “ Sudd p ' region It is from 50 to So per cent, less than 
when it entered it. No matter bow high may be the water-level 
of Lake Albert, or how targe the added volume brought in by the 
tributary streams which enter the river, 1.he discharge of the Nile 
at the point where it issues from the “Sudd" area IS practically 
constant at all seasons and under all conditions. Any works 




connected with the in¬ 
creasing of the present 
water supply, i.e„ which 
shall enable the greater 
portion of t h u water en¬ 
tering the Babr al-Gebel 
from Lake A 1 bcrl to 
reach the head of the 
White Nile near the 
junction of the Sio-bat, 
must be carried out be¬ 
tween Bflr, about 100 
miles from Gondokoro, 
and the junction of the 
Sobnf, about 444 miles 
north of Bdr. To im¬ 
prove the channel of 
tho Hal} 1 ' al-Gehel sufti- 
cienlly to enable it to 
carry all the water re¬ 
quired in I he future is 
impotsible.and the same 
may be said of the Bafyr 
az-Zarafa, which is a 
much smaller river. Sir 
William Garnlin there¬ 
fore proposes to ent a 
channel between Bur 
and the So bat junction 
sufficiently large to take 
the entire future sum¬ 
mer discharge of the 
BahrsJ-GcbH, or Upper 
Nile, This channel 
would practically be a 
huge canal, about 2to 
miles long, winch 
would be provided with 
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a maaonry regulator at each end. In (he- winter no water would 
be allowed to pass into the marshes,, but ill flood lime the 
reverse would bo the C9M, and only water sufficient for purpose* 
of navigation would be allowed to enter I be canal. The present 
long winding channel through the marshes would lift replaced by 
a straight canal, very much shorter than the evicting line. In 
this way a perfect control over the Upper Nile could at all seasons 
be obtained. 

.As regards the Blue Nile, Sir William Garslin proposes to 
construct one or more barrages or weirs on this river somewhere 
between the point where it issues from the hill* and Khartum, 
These works, which will raise the water-levels of the river, must 
be accompanied by large distributary canals on either hank. 
Oilier irrigation works contemplated in the K&diln arc in con¬ 
nection With the gAsh, the Rahnd, the DindcT, and the Atbara 
The estimates of cost arc - 


Works on the Ruhr ril-Gebel 

££- 

5,300,000 

Reservoir on lilue Nile 

« p 

2,000,000 

liar rage on Blue Nile . 

. 

1,000,000 

Gajsira tanal-system 

- s 

. 2,000,000 

Works on Kush River . 

- 

. 500.000 

Regulation of Lakes . 

■ 

2 1 CHW,oqo 



13,000,00:' 


It is believed, that when the whole of Sir William GanstinN 
scheme is. completed, about i,000,000- acres in the Sudan will l>c 
brought under cultivation, and that tin: direct return, in the shape 
of Land tax, at 50 piastres tariff per acre, ■'’.ill lie ££500,00041 
year. And Egypt will benefit by the extension of perennial 
irrigation from Aswan to the &ea. In this way the SQdun will 
prove to be, as Lord Cromer Says, priceless possession to 

Egypt," and the life-giving waters, which are now wasted in tK l: 
swamps of the " Sudd ” area, will be brought to Egypt and will 
111l the heart of the fanner with joy, and put money in his pocket. 

When the Anglc-ligypthn Army captured Omdurmltn TkjiIiK 
IS THE StDaN WAS practically non-esistent. TllO most im¬ 
portant products of the country under Turkish and Egyptian 
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rule wore slaves and ivory; the market mine of the former 
cannot be Stated, bat the export of the latter brought in 
from ££40,000 to £Etfo.ooo- As soon as possible after the 
Kh: 1 lifa's overthrow. Sir William Garstiii visited the Sudan and 
travelled through it, and in his opinion gum. ivory, arid senna 
were the three articles most likely to lie exported for some years 
to come. There was a demand for clothes, sugar, cheap hard¬ 
ware, and especially iron nails* tobacco, cheap cottons, and tea. 
He further repented that progress must Im very slow, that the 
poverty and depopulation of the country were very great, that the 
people wore an indolent race, thu Arab scorning manual labour, 
and ibe Negro doing no work eveept under com pulsion or under 
the goad of his personal necessities. South of Khartum the 
natives needed to do very Lillie work for a. living, north of that 
place they had to work harder, for nature was legs bountiful in her 
gifts. In spite of these facts, however, the authorities seized every 
opportunity of developing trade, and in 19O4 the imports into the 
.Sudan, r™ \Viidl Haifa, were valued at ££935,Goo, and the 
exports from the same place at ££303,502. The imports 
were; candles, cement, coffee, cotton stuffs, dales, drugs, flour, 
grain., iron and machinery. Oil, petroleum, peif&mGry, provisions, 
rice, salt, soap, spirits, sugar, billow, tea (too tons l) timber, 
tobacco ([Jfi tons), So- The exports were 1 barley, butter, 
cotton, dates, dkurm, gum, ivory, ostrich feathers, paliu trees, 
sinnamecea, sesame seed, skins, timber, lupine?, wheat* The 
imports, W« SawtkLn, Sennaar, Kasala, Italian Territory, and 
L^dfi, were valued at £El jS,«JO, ££4*448, ££15*644, ££6*858, 
and ££3,000 respectively; and Use export* at ££67,000, 
££11,345, ££2,764 aiui ££4,753 (nothing from U*d$) n 
selectively. Thus the total imports were £1,100,750 in value, arul 
the total exports ££389,364, The imports via Wadi lialfa in 
1905 were valued at £El,tH}2,000, and the exports only 
££*31,000; for SawSkin the figures arc £Eij 1,000 and 
£E5 &,ocx)l 

The above facts give abundant proof of [he extraordinary 
success which has attended the efforts of the ^ small but very 
capable band of officials, ably directed by Sir Reginald Wingate," 
in the Sudan, In connection with the trade of the country, 
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attention must In; called to tile praiseworthy determination of the 
authorities to control the Lt^vos Trade in the SGdiln, By an 
Ordinance promulgated to May, iSqij, it was decreed that no one 
should trade in wine, spirits, &c., except under a licence, which 
Costs i’E 30 a year. Every Application for a drink licence is 
considered 0« its Own merits, and with due regard to the size of 
the town, number of people to it, i£e, 

Wc may now brielly summuriie what has been done for the 
people of the Sudan themselves. One of the first things decided 
upon by Lord Cromer was the abolition of SLAVERY, but til is 
was a matter of very {jreut difficulty,' for slavery in all its forms 
has always been a fundamental institution among African peoples, 
Tn a Slavery Department was formed under tile direction of 
Captain McMurdo, and in the same year Colonel (now Sir John) 
Mirwell, Governor of Omdurmiln, reported that forty-seven 
frersons had been condemned to various terms of penal servitude 
or imprisonment for dealing in or kidnapping slaves, in iqoa 
strenuous efforts were made to check slave-raid i OR on the Eastern 
Frontier, and iheSuldAn Government began to deal will] domestic 
slavery in n successful manner. In ityoj Sa'fd Ibrahim, a powerful 
sMkh. was tried at Al-ObC-rl for slave-trading, and, hi spite of Ills 
influence and popularity, was sentenced to five ytalfc 1 imprison¬ 
ment. This act km bad a very decided effect upon the people, 
who clearly saw that the Government were in earnest in their 
efforts to put down the trade. Captain McMurdo, Mr. Gorringc, 
and Mr. Shakerley, all of the Slavery Department, worked with 
great success in the Abyssinian Frontier anti in K&rdnfrui. and 
they entirely prevented targe gangs of slaves: from being smuggled 
down to tho coast- In the same year great strides towards the 
abolition of domestic slavery were made in Egypt; according to 
Ijord Cromer (hi-; was due to the fact that the Egyptians l>ogan 
to think that slave labour was, more troublesome and more costly 
than free labour t This state of things had, of course, its reflex 
effect in ihc Sudan. 

lit 1904 Colonel Gorringc succeeded in Capturing the notorious 
slave-raider Ibrahim wild Mull mild, the terror of the Eastern 
Sudan i the ruffian was banged, his followers slain, and their 
1 Hee Ijh-lJ Cmrttni'K opinions m HgypK No. 3 Ep-SwI, p- jl. 
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Stronghold destroyed. The scene of Ibrahim's operations was 
the country of the Burun Negroes, and when Mr. GorriugL: went 
through it after his namesake had captured the raider, he found 
that there were no children there, that the proportion of adults 
was seven men to one woman, and that there were no sheep, 
goats, poultry, or cattle in the villages. Ill this year the slave- 
trade received a very great cheek in the Stidiin, anti sixteen 
persons, suffered imprisonment for being concerned in it. with the 
result that people were beginning to dread the slavery laws. 

In 1505 Colonel McMurdo found that the steady advance of 
Civilisation, improved means of communication, arid the general 
opening up of the Sftdan were all tending to destroy the slave- 
trade. The British Inspectors were ever on the watch, and ever 
devising means which more and more convinced the raider that it 
was becoming too difficult and dangerous an undertaking to dual 
in, m fact that slave-raiding did not pay, Moreover, the natives 
themselves are beginning to realize that slavery U illegal and is 
punishable by law. Hot ween January and September ist, about 
sixty-seven slave-dealem were captured, tried, and convicted, and 
slaty-one of them received sentences of imprisonment varying from 
seven years to due. It must, of course, be some time yet before 
slave-raiding and domestic slavery can disappear from the SfidfUl, 
but they will certainly come to ail end when the country is Opened 
Up, and its wild parts arc under effective control, and the |>vople 
have work to do, and legitim ate trailing makes the slave-trade 
unprofitable. Meanwhile the British officials arc- doing a great 
and good work in a quiet and unostentatious manner, and their 
tactful and humane treatment, of the natives will do more to bring 
about the result which we all desire than all the heroic measures 
and treaties which have ever been formulated. Ismael Pflshi s 
decree, which ordered that slavery should cease in i&Sp, was not 
worth the paper it was written on, and in turn amused and 
Irritated those w-ho understood the question. General Gordon, 
the hi.'Sl of all judges, knCiv this quite well, and Colonel Stewart 
look the same view. 1 

As regards EDUCATION in the StidAn, Lord Cromer states that 
In rSgp the only education obtainable was in the village schools, 

1 S« Zfypt, Na. it CaS«jX p. 14- 
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with tlit 1, cxcl'jjIjoii of two Government schools, one at l|alfa and 
the: other at SawJikin. He decided It? Start two Government 
schools hi each of the large towns, and to open a primary school 
at OiiuLih in •«, The teaching was to lx: in the ehabic langnafffr, 
and to consist chiefly of reading, •writing, arithmetic and Arabic, 
English was to be taught irs the higher classes. ]n IQDQ Mr. 
lkvnham-Cartet 1 started an educational system which produced 
extremely good results, and reflected great credit cm his. fore* 
sight and energy ; 1 in November of that year Mr. James Currie 
3 jt;camc Director of Education in the Sudan, and Principal 
of the Gordon College. During that year it was decided to 
establish a certain number of intfJViir, or village schools, taught by 
trained Egyptian teachers, and a Start was made at Khartum, 
Orrulurmfin, I Berber, Dongoh, Wad Madam,, Haifa, and 
Sawikin. 

Meanwhile the Gordon College was approaching completion, 
and whan it was habitable Mr. Currie determined to place there : 
I. A Sudan Reference Library. 2- An Economic Museum. .3. A 
Meteorological Station and a small Observatory, 4. A small 
Analytical Laboratory, Without the College these schemes would 
have been impossible- In 190T an efficient primacy school was 
opened at Omdurmfin; it was attended by i~o pupils, of whom 
103 paid foes, A similar school was opened at Khartum on, 
OctolaT ist, lijOl ; it was attended by 72 pupils, of whom 60 paid 
fee-s. III these and the village schools Mr, Currie decided to have 
the teaching done in the Arabic language, arid both he and Lord 
Gromcr were wholly opposed to the establish irig of schools for the 
teaching of English. 4 ' for the sake of the supposed political 
“advantage which such teaching indirectly confers ujion the 
' ‘govern ing dags." Only boys wllO are subsequently going into the 
Government service, OT who are to follow commercial pursuits in 
which such ft knowledge is necessary^ should learn English, and the 
schools wherein it is taught should be good, and '"it is nearly as 
important that at the present they should be few.” I hey should 
also be fee-paying, though there might be a certain number of 
free scholars* The great need of the country was, and still is, a 
class of young men whose knowledge of reading, writing, aud 
1 EjO&ft So. c tigni;', p- 75- 
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arithmetic will enable them to occupy with advantage the 
subordi nate places in t he administration (lie Country, The 
lack of such retards the development of the country, aud the 
L< prevalent illiteracy" enables the petition-writer, the money- 
leildefj, and others, to victimize the people to a terrible degree. 

In 190c there were 11 5, pupils in the Qmdurmiin School, of 
whom 1K1 paid foes, and in the Khnrf&m School there were 115 
pupils. In 1903 the number of pupils in the five educational 
establishments. 1 in the Sudan was about 600: they were of all 
nationalities, Slacks, Arabs, Egyptian Moslems, Copt*. Greeks. 
£cc. In 1904 Lord Cromer reported that “a very fair amount of 
progress" had been made by Mr. Currie in carrying out his plan 
formulated in November, kjoi, viz.:—j r Creating a small artisan 
class. ?. DifTnSing elementary education among the people. 
3. Creating a native administrative class. At the same time, 
however, it was felt in that year I hat the time had come when the 
introduction of a riew educational programme was inevitable, and 
Mr- Currie pro|>osed to establish 31 good secondary school, and 
two higher primary schools, and “ to provide increased accom¬ 
modation at [hu Gordon College, so as to make that institution, 
even more than at present, the centre of I lie higher education of 
the country. 1 To carry out this idea Lord Cromer provided 
£ El 5,000. At that time the three chief educational agencies at 
work at the Gordon College were: I. A Training Collugu for 
Schoolmasters and Judges in the Muhammadan Courts, with £5 
pupils. 2- A Primary School, attended by 150 boys. 3, Industrial 
Workshops, attended by nl>out 70 boys, At the close of ICK>5 
there were ii.333 hoys under instruction at the various Govern 1 runt 
schools in the Si'nlhi. Of these, jyZ were at the Gordon College, 
izy at the higher elementary schools, 29 at the training Colleges 
at Omdurnian gnd Suvdlkln, and 723 at the elementally vernacular 
Schools, which have now been established at 13 different centres. 3 
The principle of levying an education rate was also sanctioned in 
that year, and it was decided to make a beginning in the Hint 
N He Province and in Scnnnar, 

1 he educational system of the Sudan now centres in the Gordon 
L'allege at Khurtfim, an institution which owes its existence to 
1 E&pi. No. 1 fipm), p- 94. - tbiri.. No. ] (iec*k V- MJ. 
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tki£ response 1, of the British public to the- appeal made let them at 
the end of iSqS by Lord Kitchener. The appeal brought in a 
5om of money sufficiently largo to pay for the erection of the 
handsome building’ which now stands on the west bant; of (he 
Blue 'Nile, a little above Khartum, and to provide an endowment 
fund of jTlOOpOOO, Lord Kitchener's general, idea was, “to five 
Ir tlie most practical, useful education possible to the boys For their 
" future in the Sudan,” Slid he intended Arabic to be the lms-is of 
education. 1'hese were bis objects in appealing for means to 
establish the Gordon College, arid when we OofflO to consider the 
work which is now being done in the Collage tUelf, and in 
connection with It, it will be clear that its sphere of usefulness is far 
wider than that which was originally contemplated by Lord 
Kitchener- It is possible that during ihe first years of its 
existence the " Cordon School " would have been 4 better name 
for it than the “ Gordon College," for it was originally intended 
10 lie a sort of Hl Higher Primary School/' where education was 
to be given on the lines of lha Aswan and V\ adi Haifa Schools. 
Thu rapid develojHncnt of the Sudln. however, ami the course of 
events in general throughout the country, especially during the 
last three or four years, have shown that, on the whole, fhc title 
of “Gordon College is the host that can be given to the 
institution at the present time 

The handsome building is a very prominent object at Khartum, 
especially when wen front IJalluya, and reflects ihe greatest credit 
on the original designer, Fabric iuS PAsh-L and on Colonel Friend, 
R.E., Director of Works, and others who carried out the work of 
construction. The opening ceremony was performed by Lord 
Kitchener on November Sth, igc.2, in the presence of Sir Reginald 
Wingate, and a very large number of the military and civil 
officers of the Sudan. During the ceremony, -Mir. Currie, the 
Principal of the College, read a letter to Lord Cromer from Sir 
William Mather announcing, his splendid gift of” the equipment 
“ for a Department of Manual Training and Technical Inst ruction, 
“together with a Complete Apparatus for the establishment of 
■« practical Workshops in the College." This Equipment consisted 
of a steam boiler, steam engines, electric dynamos and motors, 
pumps and accessories for raising water from the Nile for the use 
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of the College, machines and hand tool? for wood and metal work, 
and sundry appliances for experimental illustration. Before the 
Gordon College was finished and opened, Mr. H. S, Wellcome, of 
the firm of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome, generously presented 
to the Institution an efficient analytical and bacteriological 
laboratory, equipped with all the necessary apparatus. An 
Economic Museum was also established (here under the direct ion 
of Mr, Butter, of the Animals Preservation Department. 

Wc may now refer to (lie work which has been done in the 
Gordon College in recent years, the facts here given being taken 
from M r, C li trie’s Repert race n 1 1 v i ssued. The Patron of t hi Col lege 
is His Majesty King Edward VII -1 the President, Lord Kitchener; 
the Hon. Treasurer, the Right IImi. Lord Hillingdon; and the 
Hon. Sec., Baldwin 15 . Harvey, Esq, The following are the 
Committee and Trustees : Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald Wingate 
(nr A. Falconer Wallace, U&q, <?$£&)> Lord Cromer,, 

Lord Rothschild, Lord Hillingdon, Lord Revektoke, Sir Ernest 
Cassel, If. Col ill Smith, EIsq„ Sir Henry Craik, Henry S. Wellcome. 
Esq., and Sir William Mather. The College now consists of 
three sections : a Primary School, a Training School for school¬ 
masters and judge* in the Muhammadan Courts, and the 
instructional Workshops. The Primary School is attended bv 
rfio boys. The curriculum extends over fatir years, and ih intended 
to fit a boy for some minor Government post- The Boarding 
House was in 1^04 full, the number of hoys bring i it has been 
enlarged and now holds 50 boy*. The boarding fee is per 
annum* The Military School and the Training' College are 
nourishing, The Workshops provide practical instruction in 
Carpentry, Fitting, Smiths'work. Moulders" work, Cotton-ginning, 
and a preliminary stage of mechanical Engineering, which includes 
the management and repair of Oil and Steam Engines, Pumping 
Machinery, and Turning. 

H has been decided lo devote a sum of /y,ooo from Mr. 
Beauchamp's, bequest to a considerable ex tension of the Work¬ 
shops. Also-t he Staff of t he i I igher School wi ll GOnta i n a vcry efficient 
English clement, and Mr. Drummond, of the School of Agriculture 
in Egypt, and Mr. Simpson,an Orientalist from Edinburgh, have 
already been appointed. The Workshops are under Mr, S. C. 
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Rhodes, and have produced already excellent results, ami the 
Head Master of the Primary School and Training College i> 
Abmud Effendt Hadiyat. The Director of the Wellcome Labora- 
iorv is Dr. Andrew Balfour, who bay published two most valuable 
Reports on bis investigations into the Sudan bactcrkiLogy. One 
important result «f |»s labours is that Khar|uin is now practically 
free from mosquitoes, and his discovery of tile causes of certain 
diseases in Sudan cattle must, in a very short time, greatly l>envht 
the community, In tins work the Government have been heljied 
by l>r. Sheffield Ncave, tbe Travelling Pathologist, whose appoint¬ 
ment was made possible by M r. Welcome's generosity. [Jr. llemm, 
the Chemist to the Laboratory, has carried out a series of analyse* 
of the waters of Sudan rivers, and has obtained important results. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. James Currie 1 was enabled to go 
thmugb a large portion of the Gordon College in February, iviori, 
and to sec the arrangements which have lieen made by him and 
his staff for carrying out work there- 1 visited the Economic 
Museum rind found thfi exhibits well displayed, and labelled in a 
clear rad instruct Eve maimer- The collection is one of very 
considerable interest, and it is so arranged that a great deal of 
information may be gained about the products of the Sudibi in a 
comparatively short lime. The Committee of the Museum luvi: 
for their Secretary Mrs, Jtrouiij. an expert botanist and en¬ 
tomologist, possessing' a special knowledge of SildAn and Indian 
plants. In and about the Museum are many objects of interest, 
and among them visitors will note with interest the printing press 
and the lithographic stones from which General Gordon's pro¬ 
clamations were printed. Dr. Andrew Balfour oxplaiued to me 
the arrangement of the I-aljoratory, and also some of the 
Ktpcrtrtients and processus wherefrom ho was collecting important 
results. Tic proudly poi nted out a uUTil her of U>t t led “ spec i mens " 
connected with his researches into the effect of marissa (beerj 
drinking on tbc human stomach, and with L ‘ pigment at ion ” in the 
human skin. One remarkable specimen was u child in an 
embryonic state, the offspring of black parents, whose skin was 
quite white. 

The arrangements teemed to he iierfect.and that the Utmost 
use was made of the appliances which Mr. WcJkpmc had given to 
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the College was evident. When one looked round on [ho orderly 
rooms and the apparatus, it was almost impossible to realign that 
less than seven year-, ugo the Dervishes were in possession of 
Khartum, and that the town was a heap of ruins. Mr. J. W, 
Crowfoot, Inspector of Education, then showed me some of thn 
class-rooms and their equipment, and the arrangements made for 
the well-being of the pupils, and all were excellent. No time has 
been lost in getting the educational machinery of the College into, 
working order, but, Ofl tile other hand, there Iras been, no undue 
haste. Mr. Currie has made good every step he lias taken, and 
the goal which he has ever kept before him has been the 
education of the boys of the Sfldurt on useful, and practical lines- 
Soms critics have complained that his system is too practical, hut 
this is impossible. It would be a terrible thing for the country if 
the higher education of the people were to consist of ■“ grammatical 
conundrums, and add theological and metaphysical disputation,'" 
and tt is quite certain that the course which he is following is in 
accordance with the wishes of Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, 
and Sir Reginald Wingate, who heist know what are the true 
needs of the youth of the Sudan, 

The Gordon College is playing ;l most important part in tile 
development of the country, and events have already justified 
Lord Kitchener's foresight in founding it. England unwillingly 
allowed Mu bam mad ‘All and h is descendants to depopulate and 
ruin the Sudan, and it has fallen to England's lot to repair the 
injury to it which they committed. Her soldiers, co-operating 
with the Egyptians, haw crushed the Khalifi and restored th<r 
country to the dominions of the Khedive, and some of tho ablest 
of her son s are now shaping the future of the Black Country in tile 
interests of peace and civilization, instead of those of the slave- 
raider. Philanthropists never gave money with a better object 
than the founding of the Gordon College, ami it should afford great 
satisfaction Ihith to them and to the originator of I he Scheme to 
note bow wisely and judiciously, and with what regard to the true 
interests of (he country their money is lacing spent. 1 

' 1 deijuLii.l InformalHtn concerning Lhe curriculum of Lina Cordon College, 

sec the /fnutttii JfCtfprt (tpOu if fkf l-ltiufati&n fJtfrartwtiif, n-hich IlLJy be 
obtained n As-SMIu rrinttns; I’rf^ Khar^m. 
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The list of schools controlled or inspected by the Education 
Department, Khartum, with the number and nationality of their 
pupils tn igoj and 1906, printed on the opposite page will interest 
all friends of Education in the Sudan, I owe this list to the kind¬ 
ness of Mr, Cume, and much regret that want of space prevents 
the printing of all the information on the subject with which he has 
so generously provided me. 

The establishment of a simple and humane system of criminal 
and civil JUSTICE, adapted to the requirements of the country, is 
due to the labours of Mr, Bonham-Carter, the Judicial Adviser to 
the Government of the Sudan, The Sudan Penal Code and the 
Sfidan Code of Criminal Procedure were enacted and applied for 
the first time in 1899, and both were drafted by Mr. \Y. E. 
Brunvate, of the Contentieux de 1 'ft,tat The Sudan Penal Code 
is an adaptation of the Indian Penal Code, and the Sfid&nCodeof 
Criminal Procedure of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, 
** All offences are ordinarily tried in the province in which they 
“have been committed, the smaller offences before a single 
“ Magistrate, the graver crimes, after a preliminary inquiry by a 
" single Magistrate, before a Court of three Magistrates, called a 
“ Mudir's Court, or Minor District Court, presided over by the 
,f Mudir, or other high official. Except in unimportant cases, 
“there is a right of appeal from the judgment of a single 
" Magistrate to the Mudir. Judgments of Minor District Courts 
4t and of Mudirs* Courts require confirmation, the former by the 
** Mudir, and the latter by the Governor-General. The G over no r- 
“ General possesses a general power of revision. 1 n 

In 1900 Mr. Bonham-Carter found that the “administration of 
justice reached a high level of excellence/ 1 Accused persons were 
tried with little delay, and criminal trials were characterized by 
fairness and patience, punishments being generally lenient. A 
good beginning was made in the administration of civil justice, 
and Courts for the administration, of the Muhammadan law were 
established in the principal towns of the Sudan, Mr, Wasey 
Sterrv was appointed to be Civil Judge at Khartum. In 1900 all 
the Kadis, or native administrators of Muhammadan law, were in 
receipt of a moderate monthly salary* A scale of fees was fixed, 
1 Mr. Bonham-Carter, La No. Ji (1950', p. 53. 
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OF SCHOOLS CONTROLLED OR INSPECTED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
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and (licsu were handed Over to the Govcmffieilt, "1 hose arrange¬ 
ments have had a very far-reaching uffcict in thfi OOimtry, Iti 1903 
seme ha.) co-mitt ions for crime took place, and Mr. Bern ha m- 
Carler was satisfied that (he system of criminal justice which had 
been introduced was suited 10 the requirements of the people. On 
tbu other hand, native ideas were found to be sometimes out of 
harmony with the law, especially in such matters as Slavery and 
(be Game i^iws. In the matter of the administration of Muham¬ 
madan law, Mr. Bonham-Carter's efforts were ably seconded by 
the Grand £adh Muhammad Effendl Shakir, and by Sht>kh 
Muhammad Hft-riln, ihe Inspector of Muhammadan Law Courts. 
In 1904 the British civilian legal staff of the S 4 d&U consisted of a 
I.egal Secretary to the Government (Mr, Bonham-Carter), a 
Chief judge, til roe judges* and ail Advocate-General. 

The systems oF legal procedure both Criminal and Civil, and 
the manner in which they are administered by military and civil 
officials, have been fully discussed by Lord Cromer in his. 
Reports," and to these the reader is referred for information on 
I he subject. Neither the systems nor the men who apply them 
may be perfect, hill the practical result of their Application by the 
said officials is that tb* natives are generally satisfied with the 
decisions of the Courts, and admit that they ate just. Moreover, 
they obey them, and they know that the judgments of the Mtldirs 
and Magistrates, even when against them, ate the result of honest 
investigation of their cases, and that bribery lias played no part 
in forming them. In a country like the Stidin, where there are 
so many groups of tribes, each with its own unwritten code of 
laws, and where large numbers of men prefer Muhammadan to 
European Law, il must be many years before exact justice will be 
done in every case which is brought before the Courts, and before 
the last dissatisfied litigant will cease to exist - It may, however, 
be claimed, as the result of Mr, Ifonham-Carter’s efforts, that 
there w:.i£ never* lime in the history of the Sudan when SO little 
bribery'in the Courts existed, and when the native was treated 
with such fairness, consideration, patience, and humanity as 
now. In many places the minds of the people arc in such a back' 
ward stale that " the principles underlying European systems of 
' Xu I rtwlr P- and b'O' 1 09*5). I"- 1 -7 
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criminal jurisprudence Jose their significance when applied to 
them, In support of this statement Mr. Bonham-Carter quotes 
the following cases::— 

i- A native of southern Sonnaar was tried for murder. He 
pleaded guilty, and said that be had killed his victim because he 
bad cast the evil eye on his brother, thereby causing bis death. 
The guilty man thought it was his duty to avenge his brother's 
death. 

2. [ aba All and Ahmad Ijarnad were partners in a butcher’s 
business. Taha Alt told his partner that ten and a half dollars 
belonging to the business had been stolen, but IJamad did not 
believe h im, and accused h i rn of theft ► They agreed to go to a llolv 
man (fafclr) and Iry the matter. When the partners had Stated their 
Case, the fakir wrote certain formulae on a board, and then washed 
off the writing with water which he poured into a bowl. He then 
dipped a piece of bread into the water and divided it between (he 
two partners, who ate it. Soon afterwards Tiha All was taken 
ill, and, returning to the fakir, told him that he had stolen the 
money; after this he became worse, and died a few hours later. 
The medical examination revealed tio sign of poisoning. 1 

3- A Sliilluk called Kwa< d Awaibung WAS tried for murder. 
He pleaded guilty, and said i “Ajak u 4 d Deng, whom I murdered, 
owed me a sheep, but would not pay me. He said he would show 
me his work, and rmst day my son was eaten by a crocodile, 
which was, of course, the work of Ajak wad Deng, and for that 
reason l killed him, We had had a fend for years, ns 1 was a 
more successful hippopofomus-h (inter than he was, and for that 
reason he was practising witchery Over me and my family.” s The 
majesty of the law was. vindicated by a sentence of death passed 
on the prisoner, but it is good to know that on the Governor’s 
recommendation it was reduced tu a term of Imprisonment und a 
fine. 

In every department of the Government the officials are doing 
their utmost to promote the well-being of the people, and to 
protect the natural resources of the country. Tile Medical and 
Sanatory Department lias, witii very limited means, already 
worked wonders in freeing certain districts from tin? Curse of the 

1 AjCWM. Se, I flflOJ), J> ??■ : JUW* Nth 1 p. «g. 
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mosquito, and under th& direction of Colonel Ponton many 
districts have bean rendered comparatively healthy. I ft the 
Government Hospitals 40 > Sb 2 out-patients and 5,357 in-patients 
were treated in 1903 , and since that year the numbers have 
increased; many natives willingly pay for treatment, Iho 
Prisons. Department, started by Captain Horton and now directed 
by Major Coutts, has worked with excellent resold, and order is 
kept among the people by (he SudAn Police Force, which now 
numbers 1 ,Eteo men- The game and forests of the Sudan are also 
objecis of care. For I he former a Inrge tract of land has been jet 
apart as a MnctBATy, and wise Ordinances for regulating the 
shooting of fare animals and birds have lieen promulgated- 
Mr Butler has established Zoological Gardens at Khartum, but 
he is hampered by want of funds. Mr- 3 ironn 1 lias taken charge 
of the Woods and Forests, and the reckless cutting of trees 
which want on during the first few'years after til* restoration of 
the Sudan will, it is hoped, be stopped. It would be a terrible 
tiling if the Nile were to become like (he Tigris between Baghdad 
and Basra, where, Away from the towns and villages, for hundreds 
of miles (here is scarcely a tree to be seen. Before the advance 
of man both the forests and the wild animals must eventually 
disappear from certain portions of llic country, but we may safely 
assume that their destruction will not now bo reckless and 
wasteful. 

Every attempt possible is being made to develop and utilise the 
natural resources of the country, and this work will be rendered 
easier as new means of communication ere opened up. There 
seems to Ik no reason why COTTON should not lie grown in con¬ 
siderable quantities in the Sid inn, especially when we read 
Mr. Me vile's Report on the subject, For this, however, a great 
dc-al more water will bit required, and this cannot lie supplied 
until some of Sir William Gamin's scheme? have been carried 
out. There is no doubt that at (he present lime the agricultural 
development of the Sfldfoi is befog sacrificed and retarded in the 
interests of Egypt. The Pearl Fisheries of the Red Sea may one 
day yield a good revenue., but to attain this result time is 
req u iced, 

1 ^V.-/r(1 wJ. pyt f 1* [34. 
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MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES 


From the brief summary of facts given above it is clear that 
the officials of the i^din Government have directed (heir 
attention chiefly to the present material interests of the S 0 d«n 
and its peoples, but they have done something also Cowards the 
encouragement of [he Study of the ancient history of the country 
and its languages. Sir Reginald Wingate has established A 
Museum of Antiquities in the Gordon College, and objects of 
interest are gradually coming into it. He arranged (bat excava¬ 
tions of the Pyramids of Mcroij should be made in iqoj, and (wo 
years later he made it possible for the work to Ik 1 resumed, and 
for Mr. ]■ W, Crowfoot and my self to collect a number of antiquities 
from the country bet ween the Second and Third Cataracts, which 
arc now in (he Museum at KhartOm. During (his work the 
temple built at Semna by TithnPh in honour of !,.■ serf sen JJ1,, 
the first Egyptian conqueror of the Sfldifo, was discovered and 
excavated, and a new and important set of facts was added to the 
ancient history of the country. Sir Reginald Wingate also 
decided to have the north wall from the chapel of One of (he great 
Candace queens removed to Kharl6m, and thus preserved one of 
the finest sculptures extant of the later McroltLc Kingdom, 
Under his auspices, too, the clearing out of the temple- at Haifa, 
and other works at the same place were carried out by Mr. j. \V, 
Crowfoot and Mr, I*. Scott- Moncrieff, and it is to be hoped that 
be will Sec his way to excavate other sites, and to remove their 
antiquities to a place of safety in KhftT(>irn. He has already 
caused some of the so-called " Anal; " tombs to be excavated, and 
will, no doubt, as opportunity offers, continue the examination of 
other monuments of this class in the Eastern and Western 
Deserts, in all ihese works bis efforts have l>een heartily 
seconded by Colonel E. E. Bernard, the Financial Secretary, who 
has cleverly managed to provide the necessary moneys. In 
connection w ith antiquities it may bn: noted in passing that in 1905 
the Sudan Government promulgated “The Antiquities Ordi¬ 
nance ” (Sftifatf Gttzrffr, p, IT,l, which provides for tllO better 
preservation of all antiquities that “ were built, produced, or 
■■ made in the SOdln or brought therefore before the year 17*13 ° 
u the Gregorian Calendar, 1 ' 

Following the excellent example of the East India Company^ 
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SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


tin; Government has decided tv print works of Iinguistie 

importance written by its officers The ffitcaiNti&ry of $&dott 
Ambit,' by Captain Amety, U a good and useful piece of work, and 
wc hope it will lie followed by a, publication giving the tests of 
all the purely Sudani compositions which can be collected- Mr. 
Armbruster, Inspector of the Province of Rasa la, has compiled 
an Amharic vocabulary of the Abyssinian language used in 
Ko&tla and tl& lld^llbourhwii and it should prove of eons inferable 
use to all the officials who are employed in administering the 
Co a n .1 ry near the A byssi nia n Iron [ icr 1 T he excel lent Dictionary of 
I sen berg (A rnhar ic- Eng I i sh a nd E ngl isfi-Amh ar ic) is un fortunately 
out of print , -and very scarce, whilst the splendid Vocabofarfa 
Amarka-itnUatta {Rome, iqoi) of Guidi, and the Dicliottttairs 
iit la A Mtgitt AtHrtJiiiila [Paris, of D'Abbadic, arc very 

expensive worts. The Sfiditn Government deserves rhe hearty 
thanks of all who are interested in the languages of North-East 
Africa for undotakuij; the publication of such works, and con¬ 
sidering the large number of able Oxford and Cambridge men 
who are now in its service, there is no reason why the Government 
should nut, in yean to tome, produce works on the languages of 
the Sudan which shall be as thorough mid comprehensive as the 
famous Grammars of Lops ins and Almkvist on the Nubian and 
Hadandnwa Languages. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is ruled by a Governor-General 
assisted by a Secretan'-Generali an Inspector General, a Legal 
Secretary, a Financial Secretary, an Agent-General stationed in 
Cairo, a series of Directors of Departments, a number of 
Governors of Provinces, called Mud ire, who are in turn assisted 
by Inspectors and su1> Inspectors, and by native Maamurs. The 
chief Departments are those of Surveys, Works, Education, 
Irrigation, Medicine and, Sanitation, Woods and Forests, Agri¬ 
culture and Lands, Railways, Steamers and Boats. Telegraphs 
and Posts, Customs. Game Preservation, Veterinary work, and 
Slavery Repression. The Sfaliln comprises all the territories 
south of the 32nd parallel of north latitude which Were in the 
possession of Egypt in 1 SK 2 , and all which maybe reconquered 

1 Kharffim and Cairo, rynj- 

* This w,]ik il trt-irtg printed M CfiTnbmJKC, anil Trill appear in 190;, 


by the British and Egyptian Governments acting in concert. 
The British and Egyptian Hags are used together throughout the 
Sudan, both on land and water, except in tilt town of Sawnkiu, 
where the Egyptian Hag alone is used. In the Governor-General 
is vested the supreme military and civil com maud. He is 
appointed by Khedivial Decree, on the recommendation of His 
Britannic Majesty's Government, and can only be removed by 
Khedivial Decree, witli the consent of Mis Britannic Majesty's 
Government. All Laws, Orders, and Regulations arc made by 
Proclamations. The subjects of every Power trade in the Sudan 
under equal terms. Egyptian goods entering the Sudan (guy no 
import duty, and the duties on goods from Other Countries do not 
exceed, those on goods entering Egypt from abroad. Traffic iti 
slaves in any form is absolutely prohibited, and the provisions of the 
Brussels Act of July 2nd, i&t>o, in respect of Fire-arms and Liquor 
are Strictly enforced. Besides the above, the Anglo.Egyptian 
Convention of January Iqth, [8py, which ts the ml CHARTER of 
the SOdfin, decreed that no Consuls, Vice-Consuls, or Consular, 
Agents should be accredited IU respect of nor allowed to reside in 
thcSudin, without the previous consent of His Britannic Majesty 1 * 
Government, Without this last wise provision the progress of 
the Sudan could not haw been SO great as it lias been during (he 
last eight years- 

The present Governor-General, who Ls also Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army, is Major-General Sir F, Reginald Wingate, 
K.C.B., K A'-.M-G-, J.J-S.O,, iifc. He is the first authority on jl| 
questions connected with the history' and thi: origin of the idea 
of the Mahdi both among the mystic Persian Muhammadans and 
the "traditionalists" of the West. His great knowledge of Arabic, 
and of the manners and custom*, arid of the phases of thought ;oid 
religions of the Sudani tribes, has proved one of the main factors 
in the successes which have followed the Anglo-Kgvptian Army 
in the Sudan. His work, .U&iuiiism, Had th? Hgyt>fifin Svotitn, 
is an encyclopaedia of one of the most remarkable Moslem 
religious movements which ever took place, and will 1>o for many 
years the leading guide to the student of the subject. Fate 
fittingly eonJidTid to ins bands the destruction of the Khalifa and 
of the Amirs who clung' to him, and it was meet that the historian 
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of M:ihilii-iCEi: should be (he instrument whereby the most baneful 
form of it which I be world has ever seen should be finally crushed, 
and the claims-of a mischievous imposter and rebel proved to be 
ft holly vain. 

Moat intimately associated with £i.r Reginald Wingitc in the 
great work which he has earned out for many years is the present 
Inspector-General, Sir Rudolf von Statin Pi’ishil, K C-M r G-, Se. 
The extraordinary experiences which this distinguished Austrian 
•officer passed through during his long service and captivity in tin- 
SGdihi have given him an insight into the character of the Sudani 
peoples which is possessed by no Other man. He is master of 
(heir languages and dialects, and he is able to look at things from 
[heir various standpoints, a faculty with which, to the same degree, 
few Europeans are endowed ; while bis patience and sympathy 
hive Caused him to he regarded as the friend of the native through¬ 
out the Sudan. The SAdln Government is fortunate indeed in 
possessing such an Infiptictor-Gcucrel, and is to be congratulated 
on having placed him in a position where his unique knowledge 
can best be employed in the true interest of both the Conquerors 
and the conquered. 

To describe the work of all die Directors of Departments, and 
the results of the devoted hbouti of the past and present Mudirs, 
which are all duly detailed in Lord Cromer’s Reports, would 
occupy more space than can be spared in this work, but reference 
must be made to the quiet but Ceaseless toil of one of die principal 
makers of modern Khartum—Colonel E, A. Stanton, Governor of 
Khartum since iiyoo. When he took over the duties of the 
Governorship from the capable hands of Colonel {now Sir) John 
Grenfell Maxwell, the town was, practically speaking, a heap of 
ruins, and the people, though suffering sorely from the effect 
of past oppression, were, ns Colonel Maxwell reported, 1 jest 
41 beginning to appreciate (he situation, and learning 10 under- 
s4 Stand that the officials no longer prey upon them, but try to do 
"what is just and right, and to disentangle tile tflrth from the 
"skein of lies dint is generally put before you." With the help of 
Colonel Friend, Colonel Stanton set to work to make paths 
and roads, and then had them kept clean, and by degrees he has 
1 Kty&f, k‘£JL t (spook p >8. 
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managed to make die natives appreciate the benefits of street 
sanitation. He has helped to plan and Curry into execution 
many works of Stic greatest public utility, and lty the establish. 
Went Of steam trams ill Khartum and OlttdurmSn, and the Con¬ 
struction of a road to the ferry, along die Blue Kile, he has 
conferred a great boon on all classes in Khartum. 

The town now contains many fine, broad roads and streets, 
with well, defined pavements marked 3 m kerb-stones, and tile road 
along the river front is macadamized r in the matter of cleanliness 
Khartum now compares favourably with many of the large towns 
in Egypt. Small wonder h it that it is now "practically 
11 impossible to find a vacant bouse to let in either the second or 
11 the third-dass part of the town, and only one or tft _ o in the first- 
M class.” 1 Few who visit KharjCim now can realize the filthy stale 
and disorder of B 1st: town in (Skjq, and among those to whom 
credit ls due for the decency and order which obtain there at 
the present time, Colonel Stanton's place is certainly not chi: 
least. 

The Government of the Sudan is. owing to the peculiarities 
and nature of its inhabitants, of a highly paternal character, but 
this under the circumstances cannot be avoided. Not only can¬ 
not the natives rule themselves, but they cannot take care of 
themselves, and in many particulars officials have to interfere 
promptly in their affairs to save them from the evil results of their 
own recklessness and ignorance, The peoples of the SddiVn have 
l>eeii oppressed for thousands of years, and the effects of this 
treatment arc ingrained in them physically and mentally, ft 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the innate characters oF 
the various inhabitants of the. Sftrhln can lie changed in one or 
two generations, ami a greater mistake to clunk I hat any radical 
change has already been made. The natives who have Hamilic 
and Semitic blood in them wall adapt themselves to their altered 
circumstances more quickly then the Negro or Negroid tribes, 
because some of their ancestors were descended from peoples, who 
possessed civilizations of a comparatively high order, and the 
characteristics of these, latent in them, have not been obliterated 
wholly by the climatic and Other conditions under which they Live 
1 Egypt, Nos t (rpQjk p, 147. 
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in Africa. TSie tribes of Hinilic and Semitic ancestry prefer 
fighting, highway rubbery, and brigandage, lo manual labour, 
just as, as- we have already seen, their fore Tat hers did lllOUSftiids 
of years ago; and the Negroes, where free and independent, have 
never done more work than they were obliged to do in order to 
satisfy their personal needs or wishes. Tlie best way to help 
IkjUi classes of natives to overcome their hereditary instincts is to 
open up their con at ry, to develop trade, and to find for I hem 
occupation which will keep their minds from being influenced by 
fanatical teachers and religious impostors, and their hands from 
the works of rebellion. 

All these things the British are doing with marvellous success 
at the present time. It is, however, important CO remember that 
at intervals of years great waves of fanaticism have broken out 
among many Oriental peoples, and that at such times some of 
the strongest Governments have been swept away like chaff. 
Periods of religious unrest, or malaise, are certain to tome again 
in the Stid&n as elsewhere, and it behoves (he authorities to keep 
in readiness behind their moral influence material power sufficient 
to moo? all th l: demands which may be made upon it. All will 
be well so long as the reins of government are in the hands of men 
who know and understand the native character, and who are able 
to make full allowance as lln:y rule for the indolence, suspicion, 
ignorance, and fanaticism wh ich characterize the people, especially 
13] districts remote from towns. But a weak Governor-General, 
or injudicious taxation, or a great religious " revival " such as 
might take place as the result of the Pan-Islamic ideas now being 
promulgated in many parts of Turkey and Egypt* and above all 
the knowledge that the garrison at Khartum was numerically weak, 
might tempt (he tribes once again to light for H ‘ liberty, equality, 
and a pure religion," Khartum is 5^0 miles from the nearest sea¬ 
port, and the means of rapid communication consists of a single- 
line railway which fjasses for joo miles through desert and hilly 
country, where it would be easy for the nomad tribes to tear np 
the line til lLoauis of places simultaneously, To the mere student, 
of the history of tile country who remembers that the 11 Hi-llmen,'" 
or Bkmmyes, or Bejas in the liastern Desert, and the " Cattle- 
men,” or Nobadae of the Western Insert, successfully defied 
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tht; power of liome, (he British force in the Siidfm at tile present 
lime seems insufficient, anti there are several competent military 
expert* who are Of opinion that the garrison at Khartum should 
lie strengthened. 

It lias already been said that the Government of the SAdgji is 
of a highly paternal Character, and wc may now add that the 
1 at her of the Country is Lord Cromer. A little more than 
three months after the capture of Omdurmfln lie visited Khartum, 
so that be might see for himself the nakedness of the land, and 
the poverty and misery to which its scanty population had been 
reduced by forty-five years of Turkish " rule." and thirteen years 
of religious tyranny and cruelty, and might arrange wi th Lord 
Kitchener bow the SftdSn was (o be administered, and provide 
the necessary funds, Ha himself lias told Us that at that time 
llic " prospect was certainly not encouraging." There was 
’ scarcely a germ of civilization in the land, and a whole fiscal 
" ;l rwJ adm i nist rat i vc System had to be created. 11 Notliing dannred, 
however, he returned to Cairo and found money to carry on the 
government of the Sfld&il, and despatched Sir William Gif St lii to 
the south to make an exhaustive report on the Nile Valley and 
Basin, the crops, the people, the animals, the Sudd, possible 
irrigation improvements, forestry, minerals, taxes, and trade, Sir 
M illiam reported, as a result of a careful inspection, that there was 
reason to hope that the SfidAll Provinces would pay the expenses 
of their administration in Course of time, but that the process of 
restoration would occupy many years. The country, he said, 
must have peace and quiet, just government, easy taxation, and 
simple sanitary measures which wi El tend to reduce mortality. 
He warned the Government, however, that the climate would 
levy a heavy toll in the Shape of valuable lives, and his warning 
has been, alu> justified hy events, 1 On July loth, 1899, |j>rd 

1 f™ 11 '« *9*1- Iwtfi iaclusivt, hi hr ]?iiii?h ^ftkera, two Briifcli jwi- 

CMnmiaiiMhJ officer*. fui 4 ihiny-Eivo Egyptian or Sui3uni officers died 

diseue, B»ai]y fever- Durinf part of i$g; *r»d pan of sgtf ? h t r t died, Major 
bflul iritis, Liciil. I'df, Captain Sterling, C<ito:iT-S*r&.f!irat Hwirrlinan, Mr. FfcnTrcin, 
■Mr. Maraden. lied Ji* Lgypti.m and MndaisL officers. From ihjoi l<h isy-j, brnh 
inclusive, ten Ibidsli lilfkcrs, nr* BlitHh aotl-ctnnn»imisncd efllccr, and twenty, 
(hue Ivjypiiau and Siutini ofriccrs ivcne invalided r™n ill-health. Further, i ( 
*■“»* lw doubted chat rnaiiy civil and military oflciili. whn liare neither 
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Cromer anti H.II. Boutros Ghali signed the famous cuiisl.itlitional 
treatabout the Angld'E^pti^n Sudan, anti from that day, 
humanly speaking, the salvation of the country was assured. 
Some two years later Lord Cromct again went to the Smli'in, and 
he was able lo notice what had been the effect of the efforts made 
by the new Government to grapple with the formidable difficulties 
which they had to encounter, and he found that some progress 
had undoubtedly been made, The Khalifa, had been hilled, 
Mahdiism hud been crushed, and the inhabitants, having realized 
the falsity and worthlussness of the Khalifa’S rule, were beginning 
to give their attention to tliL-ir business, In January, 1903. Lord 
Cromer again went to the Sudan, and proceeded so far to the 
south IS Gondokoro, examining the Government stations, and 
the American and Austrian Missions which had been established, 
and receiving deputations of natives, and hearing the experiences 
of the British officials on his way. On his return t-i Khartum he 
Lind the Governor-General. Sir Reginald Wingate, were guests 
at the farewell dinner 1 which was given on January 2“lh to 
Bimbaslri W. K. Bailey on hi* retirement from the Egyptian 
Army. After the Governor-General had described in eulogistic 
terms the valuable services of Captain Bailey, and expressed the 
regret which every one present felt a( bis departure, and 
announced the honours which HH. the Khedive had been pleased 
lo confer upon him, Lord Cromer made a memorable Speech, 
He said that doting his third journey through the Sfldkn he had 
noticed ;l very great improvement, that trade was reviving as the 

Mceifmtted Ti-iH bren i=n^ j|licLe<S, htn suffered *ev«reLy in health fnno lla pmit- 
mn’hf seat with which ihcy h*™ Reformed their watt uadei ™ndirious «*f 

special hardihipO- I P 1 Bp- 

1 "ITie n:uYiv! of i pf<»nt sre i Kimbashi Amciy, AsKr Hey, t.npiam 

Bailey C<|1*-r.uL Bernard. ]Jand Hey Horton lit)-, Mr, H, Boyle, Colonel Ii^ckS 
Bray Iky, LJr. Wjliia Hiul^t, Mr. BlSLkr, Etuiil*. Huiel C^nkcroii. Mr. Bwih^rn- 
Caner, ftimk Cturkoo, ISLniliaahi Conplly, Lard Cromer, Mt. J„ lurnr. 
Al-S* s fci Dale, Birak iJosc. Dras* Ikjf, llimfe, Flifit, Count rileiclren, the 
Rev. Gwyni% Hall Uey, Mr, ISrumnnoad Hay, Henry FUlA, SirVY. Hill B-cy, 
Howard iSey, Bautm Hon. Ciulibcrt Juries, ISiinb. Kennedy, Mr Kershaw, 
Liddell Hey, throb. Mock*™, Bin*. McAidatfi, Bimb, McKay, Na«m l'H-,ha, 
S'tiihury Iky. ISiuib. Owen. Ilimli. farter, Jli-mb. Hanoi*, I'tnion Bey, I'hipps- 
!3ev, Mt. Pdole, Kavt-n-icreft liey. Mi. Spring-Klce, Colonel H-anron. llunh. 
Stacbirdl, Surherl.-ind bey, Sir F- R- Whig lit, and Biink Young. 
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result of a return of confidence, and that there had teen an 
advance along the whole line. The revenue was showing signs 
of elasticity, and the expenditure was under efficient control. 
Khartum, from being a dust-heap, had become a handsome and 
Well-organized town. The Schoolmaster, in the person of Mr. 
Currie, was abroad. A simple system of criminal and civil justice 
had been established by Mr, Bonham-Carter, (be River Trans¬ 
put had been organized by Commander Bond, and a good 
medical service by Colonel Fenton, The people bad learned that 
the foreigners who visited their country were no longer slave- 
dealers r but the hittef Opponents *f slavery. Jfist the Sudan 
wanted more population, more railways, more irrigation, more 
British officials, more schoolmasters, and more public buildings, 
lit fact, with the exception of sand, crocodiles, and hippopotami, 
there was not enough of anything in the Sudan. 

I he Egyptian Government was paying £"lijjLi h i>yj a year for 
the Sudiln, and had agreed that the yearly increment of revenue 
in the Sild^n should be applied to Sfidan interests. They had 
handed over more than a half-ii-null ion Sterling to improve the 
railways, and could do no more. Lord Cromer then went on to 
speak of the need of a railway between the Nile and the Rud Sea, 
and he promised h is hearers that hu wo-uld try jo have it made i 
this has now been done. With reference to the governing agency 
in the Sudan, he jointed out that the Egyptian is just as much a 
foreigner as the British official. The latter, it is true, was some¬ 
what at a disadvantage, for he had to learn a difficult language ; 
on the other hand, the British enjoyed the advantages derived 
from approved ami inherited Capacity to govern. The great need 
w:lS a Sudani agency, and he thought that such migllt he created 
if high education were let atone for the time, nod reading, writing, 
and arithmetic taught, lie was not id favour of pushing instruc¬ 
tion in English too hard. Ho wanted a railway to Kasala, 
another up the Blue Nile, a third to AbObvtj, and a darn Of [wo 
on the Blue Nile. The Sudd had been dealt with in a manner 
beyond all praise by Colonel Peake and Major Matthews, but lie 
wanted dredgers to remove (lie mud from under the Sudd arid 
elsewhere. 

Turning to the (pesttun of the education of the British officials, 
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lit agreed that then; miifht he some truth ill the allegation that 
the linmb lagged behind other nations in the mailer of education, 
Ort the other hand. Hie remits of tliti LSeiti^h system of education 
were best seen in countries like the SlUdln, "A lad in whom 
»the sense of individual effort and personal responsibility has 
‘ 4 been fostered at one of our public schools or military colleges 
iJ naturally becomes or/fl.r itttfitrit, k a strong character/ In the 
41 free atmosphere in which his boyhood is. passed he learns a 
41 number of lessons which Stand him in good Stead in after-life as 
"one of an imperial race. He is no automaton, but acquires 
44 unconsciously habits which fit him to shift and to think for 
" himself, to take responsibility, in a word to govern, and 3 may 
41 add, to govern with justice and firmness." Men of this kind 
were to be found dotted all over the feAdan, from Sawikan to Al- 
Ob-'d, and from Ualfil to Gondokoro, and wherever they Lived 
they were regarded by the natives as representative of a. just, 
humane, and righteous rule. 

This speech was delivered in the large dining-hall of the Hotel 
at Khartum, and. all who were Slaying in the building were 
admitted to hear it. It was a remarkable speech in every way, 
and it helped those of the audience who were not members of [he 
Sudan Services to realise [he bond which existed between His 
Majesty King Edward’s great representative in Egypt and the 
Sudan and every member of the British section of the governing 
agency of thecountry. It was wholly British in its simplicity, 
Jtritish in pure common.sense and modesty, and above all British 
in its tacit recognition of the right of the British to rule by virtue 
of (heir justice in dealing with conquered peoples, and their 
inherent ability to wield power the world over, Not a word 
was uttered which could indicate to the audience how Lord 
Cromer had himself toiled to bring about the results which he 
had seen hut praise, justly due, was unsparingly given to the 
band of Sudan officials before him. 

The manner of the speech was as interesting ns the matter, 
U was delivered in simple, well-chosen words, find every sentence 
went home to its hearers. An earnest, hard-working mar: was 
addressing and encouraging earnest, hard-working men, and 
inciting them to work oil fearlessly and undismayed. The 
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wary British Lion was teaching his Cubs how to rule and bow to 
obey, and intimating to all whom it might concern that he would 
brook interference neither with himself nor with them—his 
family. Every official present felt that his own individual Share 
in the great work of Sudan development was known to Lord 
C-romer, and that full credit was given to him for it, and (his 
knowledge has had far-reaching effects, and produced the splendid 
results which arc annually described in Lord Cromer's reports. 

h iom the time when tins speech was made up to the present 
Lord Cromer has pushed On the schemes which he then indicated •„ 
the railway from the Nile to the Red Sea is an accomplished 
fact, and when the necessary surveys have been made we shall, 
no doubt, see other railways built, and Sir William Can-tin’s 
great irrigation works Carried Out. Lord Cromer has shown that 
Egypt and the Sflditn are one, and that the interests of the 
one Country are locked up in those of the Other; he has made 
thi Egyptian a really free man, and slave-dealing and slave- 
raiding in the Sudan are things of the past- All the World can 
see the marvellous changes which have been wrought by the 
determined and persistent efforts of the strong, far-sighted, 
broad-minded, and sagacious envoy of Great Britain in Cairo! 
And every true friend of civilization must rejoice that fate has 
placed the peoples of the Nile Valley in the hands of Lord 
Cromer, and of Sir F, Reginald Wingate, whose military achieve 
"rents, linguistic acquirements, and personal qualities and 
sympathy, supremely fit him for his position of Governor- 
General of (lie Sfidiln and Sirdar of (he Egyptian Army. That 
they may continue to fill their high positions for many years to 

coEtie, must be devoutly hoped by all who have the interests of the 
Sudan at heart. 

In conclusion, we may fittingly quote here the statement of the 
Inspector-General S.r Rudolf von Slatin PdsbA, on the general 
condition of (he Sudan, at the present time. It represents the 
opinion of a very high authority, and of one who b rto[ an 
Englishman, and it therefore possesses- exceptional weight and 
importance. He writes;- 44 The justice of the Government is 
" recognized by every soul In (he Soudan, by sedentary natives as 
*' well as by the nomad Arabs, and 1 have never heard that even 
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“ [he losing party snspSctad Government official of having been 
" influenced by privlk' reasons id. giving a decision or - scniemce- 
" They have often appealed, hot they have never cam plained of 
“ injustice Although there may still be sometimes a little dis- 
11 satisfaction ainon^l Ulfr population, if an order is given which 
* r does roe fit in w ith iheir immediate views and inclinations, th«y 
“ gooo realize that such orders are issued in their interest and hi 
" that of the pjablic welfare. The people are daily gaining tnnre 
"confidence in our good intentions, and are convinced that we 
" do our best to establish security in the country. The papula- 
" licit is becoming more active, and public wealth is increasing- 
“ Whereas, in farmer days, a wealthy man was ufi-mt to draw 
‘ i ' 1 upon himself the attention of the authorities and thus Ik. 
11 exposed to their despotic measures, now-a-days it is just the 
“' contrary. Everyone wishes to lie wealthy, or, at least, to be 
"considered as a, man of means, because lie knows that on account 
"of Ids wealth he may In: consulted by the Government officials 
"on public questions, and be able to exercise some degree of 
■ ' influence. The people give a great proof of their confidence m 
J1 Government in sending their sons to Government schooLft, 

" Practically all the tribes of the Soudan are represented, and 
o there are so many applicants that we are forced to refuse a 
"certain Dumber. 

« Jf the Arab population gives proof of genuine progress in 
" civilisation by belter-built houses, .bigger amt cleaner huts, 
“and a large demand for furniture, which was unknown before, 
"SO also the pagans inhabiting the southern part of the 
"Soudan prove their advance ill their own way- Fravelling 
" now oil a steamer along the While Nile, one finds men and 
(1 women, who used only to wear beads and brass wire, m 
" possession of Clothing, and they hesitate to meet you in their 
“ former State of nudity. In former days, on Seeing a steamer 
*■ stopping at tile bank, they used to run KWiy and Eke into the 
" interior, fearing to lie robbed or taken away as slaves. Now, 
“ they meet the bonis, greeting officials and travellers, and try 
"and sell the it corn, chickens, &c,, at as high prices as 
" [jossiblc. A great number of natives, especially ofiffic Shilluk 
" and Dimka tribes, already know the value of money and goods, 
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" und the golden days when one could buy a bull or a sheep for 
“ ] >cads or copper wire worth a kw pence have pooetl away. 
" This is, I think, a dear proof of the progress of civilization in 
"this part -of tho world. 

■■ public security prevails throughout the whole of the Soudan. 
" Considering the extent of the country, murder and highway 
" robbery are rare ; there is comparatively little thieving, and 
"that nearly always amongst the natives, and mot from flic 
white man. Our police is sound and good., amd [he Sheikhs 
"and Omdehs of villages and tribes, who an the pick of 
■■ the population, are responsible for safety and tranquillity in the 
“country. In consequence of this, there is no more slave- 
" raiding on a targe scale, and Governors of provinces, who are 
J1 Working hand-in-hand with the Slavery Department, state that 
l< only isolated cases tiOw occur. 

I he conclusion at which I have personally arrived is that,, bv 
" treating 1 the people with justice and making allowances for 
[boir habits and cnspini*. we have succeeded in gaining I heir 
Confidence, and that they have now ceased to be indifferent to 
"our efforts., and are willing to assist ll€ Eo attain our objec t— 
"peace and prosperity in the Soudan." {Egypt, Nfo. 1 [1906J, 
pp. tiq, 120.) 
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